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A Letter 


From a County Agricultural Agent 
to a Standard Farm Paper 


“Tn driving around the county, we notice 
that one of your agents has secured. a 
large circulation of your paper in Law- 
rence County. We are glad to see this 
as we know your paper is sound in its 
views and does not lead the farmer to 
believe that he is greatly abused and 
teaches him that he. must help to im- 
prove his business conditions. We are 
glad to see any paper that belongs to 
the 


The Standard Farm Paper Unit 


get circulation in this county.” 


The Standard Farm Paper Unit has a na- 
tional circulation of 2,000,000, reaching 
every other worth-while farmer throughout 
the country. 


The Standard Farm Papers are: 


Pacific Rural Press 
Established 1870 
The Farmer, St. Paul 
Betablished 1882 
The Farmer’s Wife 
Established 1900 
St. Paul 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
Established 1870 
Progressive Farmer 
Established 1886 
Birmingham, Raleigh, 
Memphis, Atlanta, Dallas 


The Michigan Farmer 
Established 1843 


The Ohio Farmer 
Established 1848 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Established 1877 
Prairie Farmer, Chicago 
Established 1841 
Pennsylvania Farmer 
Established 1880 
The Breeders’ Gazette 
Established 1881 
The Nebraska Farmer 
Established 1859 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
Established 1895 


Western Representatives 
STANDARD Farm Papers, INO. 
1100 Transportation Bldg. 
Chicago 


Eastern Representatives 
Wa.raop C. Riowarpson, Ino. 
95 Madison Ave. 

New York City 


All Standard Farm Papers are members of the A. B. C. 
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A Tit 


Getting an Inside Tracker ‘Over: 
looked Distributing 


Market Discoveries Which Manufacturers Wou 
Themselves 


By John Allen Murphy 


PRED C. KELLY, the well- 
known writer, who styles him- 
self a “specialist in human 
nature,” had lunch with me this 
noon, For the first half hour the 
conversation drifted into many 
subjects, but then F. C. began to 
tell me of an investigation he has 
recently been making of “Well 
Known Facts That Aren’t True.” 
After that we were lost to the out- 
side world until the head waiter 
reminded us at three o’clock that 
the dining-room was about to 
close. 

Mr. Kelly has a large collection 
of historical, geographic, economic 
and miscellaneous “truths” which 
every person accepts as gospel 
and which have no foundation in 
fact whatever. Most of us attach 
some credence, for instance, to 
the story that Thomas Jefferson 
rode his horse up to the Capitol 
at Washington, tied it out in front 
and walked in to be inaugurated 
as President of the United States. 
That isn’t the way it happened at 
all. But I am not going to give 
away F, C.’s investigation. 

When I returned to the office 
and began weighing the signifi- 

ice of Mr. Kelly’s revelations, 

occurred to me that in mar- 
ting, too, there are many facts 
are not true. Too often 
anufacturers accept prejudice 
facts. Practices become so 
litional in certain trades that 

) one ever questions them. Cus- 

ms, founded on misinformation 

mn conditions which no longer 


exist, are allowed to guide selling 
policies unquestioned for years. 

Gradually, however, manufac- 
turers discover the falsity of these 
long-established truths. Often they 
keep their discoveries to them- 
selves and cash in on the idea 
before their competitors know 
what they are doing. In many 
cases, even though the com- 
petitors did know, they are so 
enmeshed in tradition that they 
would not believe their own 
senses. These concerns allow 
their wide-awake competitors to 
enjoy a cinch unmolested simply 
because they refuse to recognize 
obvious facts. 

To my notion, one of the most 
peculiar things about business is 
the length of time an aggressive 
manufacturer is allowed a mo- 
nopoly on an idea before his com- 
petitors wake up. Oftentimes, 
though, the manufacturer enjoys 
the exclusive use of progressive 
methods only because be is enter- 
prising enough to do the pioneer- 
ing, whereas his competitors are 
not willing to pay the price. 

The Royal Baking Powder Com- 
pany is so appreciative of the value 
of new outlets that many years ago 
it installed a man in the advertis- 
ing department, whose special 
duty it was to look for “new 
business.” Particularly was it 
this man’s job not only to con- 
sider but also to find new adver- 
tising mediums. He kept his eye 
peeled for new oil, mining, lum- 
bering and agricultural develop- 
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ments. If a gold mine was dis- 
covered in Nevada, a new town 
would spring up overnight. The 
feeding of these mushroom com- 
munities was always quite a prob- 
lem. Camps, boarding-houses and 
big mess tents were the places 
where most of the miners and 
camp followers got their meals in 
the early days of these bonanza 
towns. Foods that could be pre- 
pared quickly and served easily 
were naturally given the prefer- 
ence. Baking powder, of course, 
was a necessary ingredient in such 
foods. A mining town boarding- 
house would thus use probably 
twenty or thirty times as much 
baking powder as would an ordi- 
nary householder. This was de- 
sirable business. 

But how to get it? A town 
scarcely gets out of its swaddling 
clothes before a mewspaper is 
started. The Royal Baking Pow- 
der Company got its advertising 
into these newspapers as soon as 
it discovered their existence— 
sometimes in the first issue. The 
new medium scout kept in touch 


with the postmasters in these new 
developments so as to be apprized 
of the launching of a newspaper. 
The scout also watched the second 
class entries at Washington. In 
other words, the great Royal Bak- 
ing Powder Company, generally 


acknowledged one of the coun- 
try’s most successful advertis- 
ers, instead of waiting for these 
pioneer newspapers to season, 
was anxious to get its copy into 
them as quickly as possible. It 
put a proper estimate on the value 
of overlooked markets. 

Again when the outdoor vogue 
first came into being and camping 
out and eating under the skies be- 
came the craze, the Royal Baking 
Powder Company instantly saw 
that the old style cook books were 
not suited for this al fresco 
cuisine. The out-of-doors de- 
manded a different kind of cook- 
ery. Accordingly the company 
supplied this need with a special 
booklet entitled “Hints on Out- 
door Cooking.” The new market 
didn’t have a chance to get very 
far before Royal recognized it. 

The need of watching for these 
despised channels came out sev- 
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eral years ago when I was talkin; 
to the credit manager of a larg: 
wholesale house. I asked him wh« 
his best customer was. “From th: 
standpoint of general desirability,’ 
he replied, “I regard John Jone: 
of Benton, as the best account on 
our books.” This surprised me. 
I owned a farm near Benton, an«| 
of course know the town ver 
well, “Why,” I declared, “Ben 
ton hasn’t over a thousand popula- 
tion, and since it is located in th 
pine country the surrounding ter- 
ritory is but sparsely settled. At 
that there are four or five stores 
in the place, and offhand I would 
say that Jones’s is the worst of the 
lot. How are you able to get so 
much business out of him?” 


A STRANGE PLACE TO LOOK FOR A 
“BEST DEALER” 


“Tl let you in on the secret if 
you keep it dark,” he cautioned 
me. “Jones deliberately mas- 
querades in a poverty guise. H¢ 
isn’t rated. He never gives a 
financial statement to anyone. | 
don’t know exactly what his idea 
is in being so secretive. For one 
thing he hates being bothered by 
traveling men. He knows that a 
good way to keep them off is to 
pretend poverty. Then, too, | 
suppose that he imagines if he be- 
came too communicative other 
merchants would get wise as to 
the source of his business. I'll 
tell you, strictly sub rosa, that 
Jones does very little of his busi- 
ness in Benton. Locally he has 
the reputation of being lazy. They 
say that he spends half his time 
in fishing and hunting. But do 
you know what he is doing on 
those trips? Why, he is drumming 
up trade for his store. He sells 
an enormous amount of stuff to 
small lumber camps, for a hun- 
dred - miles around Benton. le 
also has a fine business with tlie 
fishing colonies and health re- 
sorts which abound in that section 
of the State. He is a remarkably 
good business man and is easily 
worth $200,000. 

“T would astonish you, Murplvy, 
if I told you how much of our 
business comes from these so 
called poor risks. There is many 
a well-to-do merchant who for 
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INK 


3500 Miles as 
the Crow Flies 


It is 3500 miles as the crow flies from British Columbia’s 
salmon fisheries and lumbering, to Cape Breton’s coal and 
iron mines. It is more than 400 miles from Southern Ontario’s 
agricultural centres to the third trans-continental railroad 
among the gold and silver mines and pulp timbers of the north. 


This vast territory, the home of 
upproximately 9,000,000 Canadians, 
is a great and growing market. It 
will produce as profitable a harvest 
as the prolific and expansive fields 
of our Prairie Provinces. 


But, as in every country, marketing 
in Canad. has its problems—-natural 
ones—due to distance, difference in 
climate, in government, in laws, in 
language and in many national 
characteristics. 


The Canadian market offers you 
many good reasons why you should 
establish your product in the Do- 
minion, and why your Canadian 
advertising should be placed with 
an agency located in Canada. 


The staff of The H. K. McCann 
Company, Limited, is composed of 
men and women of long Canadian 
experience—most of them Canadian 
citizens and British subjects. We 
have made a study of Canadian con- 
ditions and are equipped to offer 
you a complete and satisfactory 
Canadian agency service. 


Ic will be a pleasure to tell all cf those interested in in- 
creasing the returns from Canadian advertising appropri- 
ations, more about our Company. 


The H.K.M°CANN COMPANY LIMITED 
A Cong, Gay Service 


TORONTO 
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one reason or another is not rated. 
This is choice business and the 
best of it is that it is easy to get 
because there is so little competi- 
tion for it. There are also thou- 
sands of other retailers who are 
rated, but so poorly that many 
concerns do not solicit their 
orders. We do. Of course we 
watch them closely. On the aver- 
age these fellows hang on for 
years. Very few of them fail. If 
they do we usually get some of 
our money, with the result that, 
on the whole, our credit losses are 
inconsequential. And there is still 
another side to our policy. Many 
of these lowly rated dealers grad- 
ually work into a splendid finan- 
cial position, and when they do, 
with a few exceptions, they are 
disposed to reward us for our 
faithfulness to them.” ' 
I dislike very much to give 
away this credit man’s bonanza, 
but the other evening I was read- 
ing Sir Phillip Gibbs’s book “Now 
It Can Be Told.” In it this fa- 
mous author tells many things 
about the war that could not have 


been told during the conflict. So 
it is with many of these secrets 
I have been harboring for years. 


Within the limits of discretion 
some of them can be told now 
without harming the originator 
of the ideas. 

Certain it is, just as this credit 
manager has shown, there is a 
great market in the large number 
of retailers who have only a lim- 
ited capital. By teaching these 
men sound merchandising prin- 
ciples manufacturers can not only 
find a valuable outlet for their 
goods, but also enable these 
dealers to build up their own 
business, despite the inadequate 
capital. It must not be forgotten 
that many a large retailer started 
very humbly. 


NEW CASH CUSTOMERS FROM POOR 
CREDIT RISKS ; 


A well-known food manufac- 
turer offered a thousand-dollar 
Liberty Bond to the salesman 
opening the largest number of 
new accounts during a_ three- 
months’ _ period. The contest 
closed December 31. The sales- 
man who won the race opened up 


INK Jan, 12, 1922 
more new accounts than all the 
rest of the salesmen put together, 
His performance was so spectac- 
ular that he was summoned before 
the board of. directors to explain 
how he did it. “I went after 
poorly rated grocers, who are 
being carried by jobbers and on 
whom comparatively few manu- 
facturers’ salesmen call,” he ce- 
clared. “I told these men frankly 
that they were regarded as poor 
risks and that I could only sell 
them my goods C. O. D. I told 
them their stores were loaded with 
unknown brands and that their 
business would begin to improve 
if they scattered advertised brands 
among their displays. I advised 
them to get at least some adver- 
tised brands, even though they 
had to pay cash for them. A 
large number of these boys ac- 
cepted my offer and thanked me 
for the suggestion. I think time 
will demonstrate that the idea will J 
make better merchants out of 
these grocers. Do you realize 
that many fine neighborhoods are 
served only by slovenly grocers? 
Our distribution is handicapped 
unnecessarily when our goods are 
not sald in them. We make a 
mistake when we cater only to 
well-rated merchants.” 

Of course that salesman did not 
create that idea. He only seized 
an old idea and used it for his 
purpose. Several manufacturers 
attained their initial distribution 
by soliciting the easiest-to-sell re- 
tailers, or in other words those 
whose rating did not make them 
a constant target for eager sales- 
men, 

Back in the early days of this 
century I was connected with a 
concern that conceived a new 
method of selling furs in small 
towns. Briefly, the plan was to 
appoint local agents, and to fur- 
nish them with an elaborate cata- 
logue to sell from, and one or two 
sample pieces, showing the style 
and workmanship of our furs. In 
each case the agent was to be a 
retailer with an established place 
of business. We sent a salesman 
out to sign up these agencies, [He 
was instructed not to fail to «cet 
an agent in every hamlet, even 
though he had to appoint the local 
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Good Business 


As one indication of the prosperous conditions 
in the small towns, take the Building pro- 
gram for the next two years. 


In towns under 25,000 population the pro- 
posed expenditure to relieve the present 
shortage 1s $5,795,978,340. Of this amount 
$644, 878,000 is for building 18,967 apartment 
houses. Eight times as many as are required 
in cities of more than 25,000 population. This 


j also indicates the vast growth of population 


in the small towns. 


Over 86% of the circulation of THE 
AMERICAN WOMAN is located in towns 
under 25,000 population. 


Now is the time to sell your product to this 
great market, and THE AMERICAN 
WOMAN will deliver your message into the 
best homes in the small towns at a lower 
advertising rate than obtains in most 
women’s publications. 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN 


“The Real Magasine of the Small Towns” 
Member of the Audit Bureau ‘of Circulations 


W. stern Advertising Office Eastern Advertising Office 
W. H. McCurpy, Mgr. W. F. Harine, Mgr. 
30 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. Flatiron Bldg., New York 
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blacksmith, The man was out 
only a few days when he dis- 
covered that the millinery store 
was the one sure bet for our 
proposition. The millinery sea- 
son is very short, with the result 
that the average milliner is al- 
ways looking for some side-line 
on which she can fill in her in- 
come. The poor rating of these 
milliners made little difference to 
us, as the furs remained our prop- 
erty until sold, and in many cases 
were shipped direct to the cus- 
tomer after the order, with check, 
had been received. As I recall it, 
fully one-half of these agencies 
turned out to be profitable. 

That is another idea that many 
concerns would like to keep to 
themselves. There are several dif- 
ferent kinds of retail businesses 
that run distressing valleys in théir 
sales at certain seasons. Manufac- 
turers have found these men 
anxious for propositions that will 
help them to even up their sales. 
The furniture business, for ex- 
ample, runs unevenly. For this 
reason furniture dealers have fre- 
quently been induced to add such 
departments as music, heating 
equipment, paint, all-the-year toys, 
interior decorating, etc. 

You would naturally suppose 
that playing cards would sell best 
in stationery stores, candy stores 
and places of that kind. But you 
are wrong. By all odds, the best 
outlet for cards is the drug store. 
For years the United States Play- 
ing Card Company enjoyed this 
idea in private. The drug store 
beats out the stationery store on 
several similar products simply 
because there are more drug 
stores. As a rule, there is a drug 
emporium within a block or two, 
whereas a person may have to 
walk several blocks to find a sta- 
tionery store. As a general thing, 
people will not go out of their 
way to buy playing cards. They 
run out to buy. a pack in a hurry 
or pick up one on a stormy eve- 
ning as they go home from work. 


DRUGGISTS’ OVERTIME IS PROFITABLE 


But there is another reason why 
drug stores are so successful in 
distributing side-lines that seem to 
be foreign to drugs, This is a 


INK Jan. 12, 1922 
point that is seldom discussed, ard 
it is one that I am sure mary 
manufacturers are anxious to keep 
to themselves. As a usual thing, 
most retail businesses close down 
for the night around six o'clock, 
but people do not go to bed for 
four or five hours after that. Dur- 
ing that time folks develop mary 
emergency wants. A man, dress- 
ing for the theatre, breaks a col- 
lar button. He runs, in despera- 
tion, to a nearby drug store. Sure 
enough, the druggist carries a 
small line of buttons. A _ stenog- 
rapher, mending her clothes for 
the next day, discovers she is out 
of thread. Little brother is dis- 
patched to the corner apothecary 
shop and brings home the needed 
article. A business man has an 
important letter to mail that night, 
but finds to his dismay that he is 
out of stamps. The drug store, 
the only business that is open, 
comes to his rescue. 

Thus we find the druggist 
busily handing out ice cream, fly 
swatters, crepe paper, stationery, 
books, candy, handkerchiefs, hair 
nets and hosts of other things long 
after other merchants have re- 
tired. A honey-farmer told me 
last summer that his best customer 
was a Brooklyn druggist. “Drug- 
gist? You mean grocer,” I said. 
“No, I mean durggist,” he replied, 
but he could make no further ex- 
planation of the phenomenon. The 
next day I got the said druggist 
on the phone and asked him to 
“cough up an explanation.” 

“That,” he said, “explains it. 
We push it for cough medicine. 
Best cure in the world for colds. 
Let me send you five pounds? 
Also we live in a convivial neigh- 
borhood over here. I have al- 
ways been suspicious of the hur- 
ried honey sales we make around 
eleven P.M.” 

Another druggist told me that 
he had always been annoyed by 
people coming to his fountain in 
the evening asking to be sold 
few lemons. “I tried to discourage 
this traffic by asking high prices 
for the fruit, but to no effect. At 
last it dawned on me that these 
folks had a cold and wished to 
take a hot lemonade or a punch 
(Continued on page 173) 
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Agency Commission and the 
Federal Trade Commission 


Not a Subject That Falls within the Commission’s Jurisdiction 


PerropicaL PusiisHers’ AssocraTION 
or AMERICA 


New York, Dec. 27, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Referring to the letter from Mr. 
Montague yates the Mennen case 
before the Federal Trade Commission 
on page 17 of your December 22 issue; 
and ‘also your editorial on this subject: 

From your understanding of this case 
do you consider that a ruling by the 
Federal Trade Commission on this point 
will be broad enough to include the 
agency discount on advertising? Whereas 
the particular case of the Mennen com- 
pany involves merchandise and the word- 
ing of Mr. Montague’s letter would 
seem to refer only to the selling of 
merchandise, the principle, it seems to 
me, applies equally to magazine adver- 


tising. 
If the Federal Trade Commission 


makes the ruling which it seems to be 
headed for, and if it is upheld by the 
Court of Appeals, I can conceive of 
the theory of discounts to agencies 
being tested under such a ruling, and 
although we might escape by some tech- 
nicality such as a definition of adver- 
tising space differing fundamentally 
from merchandise, the principle involved 
in the Mennen case is quite apparently 
present in the sale of advertising space. 

I would like to have your views on 
this point. 

PertopicaL PusiisHers’ ASSOCIATION, 


Puitirrs WyMan, 
Executive Secretary. 


E are inclined to doubt the 

applicability of the Trade 
Commission’s theory in the Men- 
nen case to agency discounts, for 
the reason that the agency renders 
a service to the publisher wholly 
above and beyond the mere pur- 
chase of advertising space for re- 
sale. Its relationship to the pub- 
lisher is that of a broker rather 
than a middleman, and the dif- 
ferential is a commission for ser- 
vice rendered rather than a quan- 
tity discount. Furthermore, it is 
doubtful if the subject of agency 
commissions falls within the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Trade 
Commission at all. The United 
States Supreme Court has already 
decided (in the case of Blumen- 
stock Bros. vs. Curtis Publishing 
Company, 1920) that the solicita- 
tion of advertising to be placed in 
publications of national circula- 


tion is not interstate commenc: 
within the meaning of the Sher 
man Act, although the circulatio: 
of the publications themselves ad 
mittedly is interstate commerce 
Obviously enough, the Trad 
Commission’s jurisdiction unde: 
the Constitution extends only tc 
transactions in interstate com- 
merce, and the Blumenstock cass 
would appear to place agency 
commissions definitely outside it 

The effect upon advertising of 
an adverse decision in the Mennen 
case would result not so much 
from a direct interference with 
established relationships, as from 
an indirect influence upon distri- 
bution which might make adver 
tising less profitable on a nation- 
wide scale. Many well-known 
concerns are today operating un- 
der a policy of “wide open” dis- 
counts, such as the Trade Com- 
mission is seeking to enforce in 
the Mennen case—often with con 
spicuous success, On the other 
hand, if the chain store, the mail- 
oider house, the buying syndicate 
and the large consumer can com- 
pel the manufacturer of branded 
goods to sell to them upon the 
same terms that are granted to 
the independent jobber and dealer, 
it is not inconceivable that, in 
the case of a new product, na- 
tional distribution in any .real 
sense may be extremely difficult 
to secure. Without some legal 
method of price-maintenance (the 
likelihood of which is exceedingly 
remote) the manufacturer who is 
introducing a new trade-marked 
product might find his business 
at the mercy of those customers 
with the largest buying power 
and how long he would continue 
to brand his goods and advertise 
them nationally under such con- 
ditions is a great deal of 
problem. 

We do not doubt that the con- 
cern that is thoroughly estab 
lished in the public mind could gc 
on doing business successfully 
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ST. LOUIS 
POST-DISPATCH 


DURING 1921 
PRINTED 


19,716,760 Lines 


of Total Paid Advertising 


Making 1921 the Biggest Year in the History of 
St. Louis’ One Big Newspaper 


IN HOME MERCHANTS’ ADVERTISING Lines 
Post-Dispatch Gained 1,702,960 
Globe-Democrat Lost 861,900 
The Star Lost 1,124,100 
The Times (No Sunday) Lost 113,400 


Concentration 


St. Louis Home Merchants concentrated their advertising in the 
POST-DISPATCH to a greater degree in 1921 than in any previous 
year. Many confined their advertising to the POST-DISPATCH exclu- 
sively. This pronounced and constantly increasing concentration in the 
ONE newspaper is the direct and natural result of far more profitable 
returns from their advertising investment in the POST-DISPATCH 
than from any other St. Louis newspaper or combination of newspapers. 


First in Daily City Circulation 
In City Circulation the daily POST-DISPATCH EXCEEDS the daily 
Globe-Democrgt by approximately 50,000, the daily Star by approxi- 
mately 60,000 and the Times by approximately 100,000. 


First in Sunday Circulation 


The Paid Circulation of the Sunday POST-DISPATCH is more than 
100,000 greater than the COMBINED Sunday circulations of the Star 
and the Globe-Democrat. 


[ST.LOUIS POST-DISPATCH) 


FIRST in St. Louis 


THE 8. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 


New York Chicago 
San Francisco ; Los Angeles : 
Atlanta Kansas City St. Louis 





Detroit 
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and could continue to advertise 
profitably, under such a policy as 
the Commission proposes to en- 
force. Many are already doing 
so. The question is as to whether 
or not the conditions would hinder 
the development of new advertis- 
ers on a national scale, and check 
the increase in the production of 
brandec products—[Ed. Print- 
ERS’ INK. 


New Officers for Sackett & 
Wilhelms 


Thomas H. Blodgett, whose election 
to the presidency of the American 
Chicle Company was reported. in 
Printers’ Ink of December 8, has re- 
signed as president of the Sackett & 
Wilhelms Corporation, lithogravhers 
and printers, Brooklyn. He will 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the Sackett & Wilhelms company. 

William Werther, who has been with 
the Sackett & Wilhelms organization 
for the last twenty-five years, being 
vice-president the last three years, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Blodgett as president. 

H. H. Platt, assistant to the president 
of this company for the last four years, 
has been made vice-president. 


Scotch Woollen Account for 
Byron G. Moon Agency 


The Byron G. Moon Company, Inc., 
Troy, N. Y., advertising agency, has 
been retained to handle the American 
advertising for The Scottish Woollen 
Trade Mark Association. An official 
delegation representing this association 
will arrive in the United States late 
this month to study the American mar- 
ket for imported tweeds, Trade publica- 
tions will be used in a campaign ad- 
vertising the products of the Trade 

ark association, which represents about 
75 per cent of the Scotch woollen in- 
dustry. 


1922 Advertising Plans for 
“Palm Beach” 


The 1922 advertising of the Goodall 
Worsted Company, Sanford, Me., for 
its product, “Palm Beach” cloth, will 
reac practically every town in the 
United States. Newspapers, magazines, 
street-car cards and other mediums-will 
be used. 

The George Batten Company, 
York, will direct the campaign. 


New 


Stevens-Duryea Appoints 
Agency 
Stevens-Duryea, Inc., motor car man- 
ufacturer of Chicopee Falls, Mass., has 


placed the Charles Daniel Frey advertis- 
ing agency of Chicago in charge of its 


advertising, Both magazine and news- 
paper space will be used. 


INK Jan, 12, 1922 


Waterbury Clock to Advertise 
Low-Priced Watches 


The Waterbury Clock Company, 
Waterbury, Conn., plans an extensive ad. 
vertising campaign for a line of watches 
and clocks which it is manufacturing. 
This company has hitherto manufac 
tured watches for Robt. H. Ingersoll & 
Brother. 

Its advertising will be on low-priced 
watches and clocks and will appear n 
national weekly periodicals, women’s 
magazines, general magazines, farm pa- 
pers and trade publications. 

A. L. Daniells and Carl R. Hoffmann 
have left Robt. H. Ingersoll & Brother 
and have joined the Waterbury Clock 
Company. 

Mr. Daniells, who has been with the 
Ingersoll company for twenty-five years, 
becomes general sales manager and as- 
sistant to W. H., Dumont, of thie 
Waterbury company. 

Mr. Hoffmann, who has been adver- 
tising manager of the Ingersoll com 
pany, will be with the Waterbury com- 
pany in a similar capacity. 

Evans & Barnhill, Inc., advertising 
agency, New York, will handle the ad- 
vertising account. 


Buys Seattle ‘‘Post- 
Intelligencer” 

The Seattle Post-Intelligencer has 
been purchased by William Randolph 
Hearst from John H. Perry and asso 
ciates. Mr. Perry, who is president of 
the American Press Association and 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the Publishers’ Autocaster Service, pur- 
gy the Post-Intelligencer in April, 
1920. 

At that time Lester J. Clarke, who 
had been Eastern representative of the 
Los Angeles Herald and San Francisco 
Call-Post, was made publisher. Mr 
Clarke will continue as publisher. 

W. W. Chew, New York, has been 
appointed Eastern advertising represen 
tative of the Post-Intelligencer, effective 
January 15. 


Robert C. Fay Starts Market- 
ing Service Company 

The Marketing Service Corporation, 
a direct-mail advertising and sales pro 
motion organization, has been estab- 
lished at New York. The organization 
is under the management of Robert C 
Fay, as vice-president and general man- 
ager. Mr. Fay was for many years 
sales and advertising manager of the 
Chicago Paper Company. Harry B. Eck- 
man, recently with the Robert Smith 
Company, Lansing, Mich., is art direc 
tor of the new organization. 


Hearst 


Williamson Heater Co. 
Appoints Agency 


The Williamson Heater Company, 
Cincinnati, manufacturer of the Hor 
ker Pipeless Furnace, also pipe furnaces 
and steam, hot water and vapor sys 
tems, has placed its advertising in t! 
hands of The Ralph H. Jones Compan 
Cincinnati advertising agency. 
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Facts First, then — 
Advertising Agency 


A well-known manufacturer was seeking a relationship with an 


advertising agency. ‘The first step in his quest resulted in the 
compilation of a list of 30 representative agencies. Then, step by 


step, this is what happened: 


eae oes 
w 



































30 Advertising Agencies were 17 Advertising Agencies were 
carefully investigated by the sent a searching question- 
Sales Manager-— naire— 

and then there were 17. and then there were 7. 


yuues ‘peuees 
MBeoe 


2. 


7 Advertising Agencies were 2 Advertising Agencies were 
given two interviews by ex- the subjects of a special meet- 
ecutives of the corporation— ing of the Board of Directors— 


and then there were 2. and then there was 1. 


There is a definite something in the service which we render 
our clients, which was partially or wholly lacking in the case of 
the other twenty-nine agencies. What is this “definite some- 
thing”? We shall be glad to tell you. 


JOSEPH RICHARDS (Co. INC. 


Est. 184 
NINE EAST FORTIETH ST. NEW YORK 


RICHARDS 
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No matter what you make 
or what you sell, the com- 
petition of 1922 will test 
your ability and knowl- 
edge of your own affairs. 


As a part of Collier’s 
program of interpreting 
national subjects in terms of 
the individual, W. R. Basset, 
one of America’s foremost 
industrial engineers, in this 


week’s issue writes of the 
new year’s. business in a 
personal way that can bene- 
fit every individual who 
reads the English language. 


National prosperity is the 
sum of: millions of little 
individual prosperities. 


Collier's 


THE ‘NATIONAL “WEEKLY 
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An Extremely —aggat 
Attractive e- | .. 

Combination ome 


HE 1922 Baltimore Auto- 













mobile Show opens January ' ye 
21st. On the same day the Elisabeth ver 
NEWS Show Number is issued and ence, * ' P, 
on the following morning, Sunday, won firat his 
the 22nd, the Show Number of the AN Show - 
AMERICAN. nteat ligt 








t 


Aggressive advertising in these 
Show Numbers of these two great Associated Press papers will J cid 





not only stir up wider interest and boost attendance, but will cause J‘? 
. ee ° Ww 

hundreds of prospective buyers to visit the Show with YOUR § «au 

car in mind. stat 


This year we are offering an extremely attractive combination: 
The NEWS Automobile Show Number, issued the opening day of the J the 
Show, January 21st, with a circulation of 115,000, and the Sunday § cus 
AMERICAN Show Number, issued the following morning, January lor 


22nd, with a circulation of 101,000 —giving you in total the benefit of 





















. : . bui 

a combined circulation of more than 216,000 at a rate of 35¢ per line pa 
for insertion in both papers. mai 
Dit 

In addition we offer the combined strength of these two great J cov 
issues plus the morning AMERICAN of Wednesday, January 25th— § * | 
a total circulation of more than 276,000 —at 45c per line for insertion a 
in all three issues. ) 
ill 
Reserve your space requirements immediately in order ing 
that we may look out for you to the best advantage. ral 
au 

. 
THE BALTIMORE NEWS | ©. 
Evening. Daily And Sunday. oa 
a al oO 

Ghe BaltimoreAmerican® | 
se 





Morning, Daily And Sunday. 













DAN A. CARROLL . E. LUTZ ‘ 

oe +). — estern tive al 
150 Nassau et First Nat’l Bldg. 1e 
New York A wade Chicago j 
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Advertises after 25 Years, Gets 
1,382 Dealers in 14 Days 


Newspaper Campaign for Mickelberry Sausage Sensationally Teaches 
Mistake of Limiting One’s Market Arbitrarily 


By C. M. 


ERE is a little business story 

—not without a touch of ro- 
mance—that is unusual because 
of the clean-cut way in which it 
shows the difference between ad- 
vertising and not advertising. 

Twenty-five years ago William 
Mickelberry, of Chicago, found in 
his mother’s recipe book the di- 
rections for making a certain kind 
of sausage that long had de- 
lighted the guests of the hospitable 
Mickelberry family when they 
lived in the South. Mr. Mickel- 
berry ran upon the recipe by ac- 
cident. He decided to try to 
capitalize upon it. He and his 
wife made up a quantity of the 
sausage a few days later and he 
started out on a selling trip with 
a basketful over his arm. He 
succeeded in interesting neighbor- 
hood retailers, and the quality of 
the sausage was such that the 
customers of those dealers asked 
for more. 

The business was gradually 
built up on the reputation of the 
goods alone and by personal sales- 
manship. Big hotels took it on. 
Dining cars served it. In the 
course of the twenty-five years 
it had become established in an 
exclusive and rather confined 
market. 

No advertising was done during 
ill this time, the company accept- 
ing it as an implied fact that the 
rather high retail price of the 
sausage kept it from what might 
e called general circulation. 
\Vhile more customers naturally 
vere wanted, the four brothers 
now comprisin; the company were 
of the opinion that it would be 
useless to go outside what they 


conceived to be their field. 


“We could not sell it out on 
\shland avenue, for example,” 
aid one of them. “The people 


there wouldn’t buy it.” 


An investigation showed, on 





Harrison 


the contrary, that there really was 
a potential market for the product 
on Ashland avenue and in many 
other Chicago districts where 
Mickelberry sausage had been 
known only by reputation. 

A newspaper campaign was 
planned to extend over several 
weeks. The entire series of ad- 
vertisements was assembled in 
portfolios. Eleven salesmen were 
drilled in evety detail of the ad- 
vertising and then sent out for a 
selling effort which was to be 
completed before the advertising 
would begin. In fourteen days 
1,382 dealers were obtained. 

It was a revelation. The com- 
pany was swamped with business 
and had to call off the advertis- 
ing temporarily while it made 
manufacturing arrangements to 
take care of the multiplied de- 
mand. 

The newspaper advertising ef- 
fort started late last fall. The 
company now has added to its 
facilities and is striking out for 
real national distribution. Similar 
newspaper campaigns will be put 
on in other large cities, distribu- 
tion having first been obtained. 
The ultimate intention then is to 
go into the magazines also. 

The way the thing has worked 
out has proved a startling ex- 
perience to the Mickelberry fam- 
ily—or to Mickelberry’s Food 
Products Co., which is the same 
thing. The four brothers have 
learned the all-important lesson 
that it is a capital mistake to de- 
cide dogmatically that there nec- 
essarily must be a circumscribed 
and strictly limited market for 
quality merchandise. The 400 or so 
Chicago dealers handling Mickel- 
berry sausage did so because of 
the calls they received from men 
and women who had eaten the 
product somewhere and liked it 
well enough to ask their dealers 
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for it. Thus the company grad- 
ually gained ground around Chi- 
cago and over the country. The 
growth in sales was steady with- 
out being sensational. The com- 
pany believed it was filling its own 
individual market in a sufficient 
and a peculiarly satisfactory way. 
The never-ending evidences of 
automatic growth supplied a 
source of much gratification. It 
is no wonder that when the list 
of Chicago dealers had been more 
than tripled in fourteen days, 
advertising was looked upon as 
being something almost magical. 

In the series of advertisements 
now being run the main emphasis 
is placed on the historical, the ro- 
mantic and the sent:mental. First 
there was told the story of how 
Mickelberry sausage came to be. 
It was explained how “a page 
from an old Southern home recipe 
book had changed all previous 
ideas about sausage,” and that the 
sausage today “has the same ex- 
ceptional quality and savory flavor 
as when Grandmother Mickel- 
berry made it twenty years before 
the Civil War.” 

One significant feature of the 
Mickelberry decision to advertise 
after twenty-five years is that the 
firm was successful to a point that 
caused it to think it was filling 
its field when it wasn’t. This 
brings up the thought that steady 
growth may possibly cause a con- 
cern to have a small view of its 
possibilities and potentialities. If 
a manufacturer knows that his 
product is 100 per cent, that the 
very quality of it will bring and 
is bringing repeat orders, and 
that his business is expanding in 
a healthy and almost automatic 
way year by year he may decide, 
as Mickelberry did, that he is 
rising fully to his opportunity. 

Here is where the investigation 
or the survey can step in and 
show him what he is overlooking. 
The growing prominence of the 
survey and the way it is being 
recognized as the necessary basis 
of scientific sales effort combine 
to make even the faint-hearted 
have a sturdy faith in what ad- 
vertising is’ going to accomplish 
in the future. 


INK Jan. 12,192? 


R. E. Plimpton Returns to 
McGraw-Hill Co. 


R. E. Plimpton, who has been wit 
the Newell-Emmett Co., Wales Adve 
tising Co., and George HH. Gibson Co 
advertising agencies, New York, has 
returned to the McGraw-Hill Co., Inc 
to join Electric Railway Journal, an 
its supplement, Bus Transportation, 
an associate editor. He was previous! 
with the McGraw-Hill Company as 
member of the editorial staff of Powe 
leaving in 1915 to become publicatic 
manager for the Society of Automotiv 
Engineers, 


New York “Evening Journal 
Increases Saturday Price 
The New York Evening Journal i: 
creased the price of the Saturday ed 
tion from three cénts to five cents o 
January 7. On that date it starte 
publication of the New York Hon 
Journal, a weekly supplement of six 
teen pages, which will be issued reg 
larly with the Saturday edition of tl 
Evening Journal. This supplemen 
which is printed in color, contains 
articles on household matters, physic 
culture and other magazine material 


Will Represent Chilton Com 


pany on Coast 

Charles N. Keiter has been anpointe 
Pacific Coast representative of the Chi 
ton Company, Philadelphia, publishers 
of Automobile Trade Journal, Chilto 
Automobile Directory and other trad 
publications. Mr. Keiter was former! 
with the Bert Butterworth Agency an 
later conducted his own office in Los 
Angeles, representing trade journal 
and other publications. 


New Account for St. Louis 
Agency 

The Lilian Mfg. Co., St. Louis 
maker of hose-supporters for men, we 
men and children, has appointed th 
Simnson Advertising Service Co., 
Lovis, to handle its advertising. Th 
initial appropriation will be spent i: 
business publications and will be fo! 
lowed by a campaign in women’s mag 
zines 


Rolls-Royce Appointment 
M. A. Pollock, formerly with the L« 
comobile Company of America, has bee 


advertisin 


assistant sales and ; 
Americ 


manager of Rolls-Royce of 
Inc., Springfield, Mass. 

The Rolls-Rovce company plans t 
increase its production and to broads 
its sales activities during 1922. 


made 


Shelton Looms Account for 
J. Walter Thompson 


The advertising account of Sidne 
Blumenthal, Shelton Looms, N. Y., hz 
been placed with the J, .Walter Thom 
son Co 
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“Standardized” Shoes 
to Be Advertised with 
List of Specifications 


boston Jobbing House Prints on 
Shoe Box Top List of Parts 
That Go to Make the “Timbro” 
Standardized Shoe for Women— 
Every Part Said to Be the Stand- 
ard of Its Class 


UTOMOBILE manufacturers 
have for years used the pres- 
tige of the parts makers as selling 
rguments for the finished prod- 
uct. The fact that a car con- 
tained Timken Axles, or Hyatt 
hearings, or a Continental Motor 
has been played up in advertising 
copy and selling arguments ever 
since the makers of those parts 
began to gain a reputation in the 
public mind. To a certain extent, 
the same method has been fol- 
lowed in other fields, where the 
manufacturers of materials have 
advertised them to the public. In 
the shoe trade, for example, there 
have been a number of campaigns 
for different leathers, and other 
materials, not to mention the ad- 
‘rtising of accessories such as 
fibre soles and rubber heels. 
Many shoe manufacturers have 
taken advantage of this by fea- 
turing the fact that certain of 
their shoes contained Vode Kid 
eather, Red-lin-in Linings, Neo- 
lin Soles or O’Sullivan Heels. 
Now comes, however, a Boston 
bbing house, Timson Bros., Inc., 
featuring a shoe made from stand- 
rd materials throughout, and 
fering it to the public with a 
complete list of specifications. 
Announcement of the “Timbro” 
tandardized Shoe for Women 
as made in the shoe trade 
papers late in November, and the 
ympany is planning a campaign 
f consumer advertising, starting 
1 New England territory, and 
.xpanding as conditions warrant. 
\ feature of the campaign is the 
l'st of specifications, which is also 
atured on the cover of each 
irton. The materials specified 
re Vici Kid upper leather, Red- 
n-in Linings, Skinner’s Satin top 
acings, Diamond Brand eyelets, 
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Beaded Tip laces, Spaulding’s 
counters, Crawford shanks, 
Vulco-Unit toe boxes, Barbour’s 
welting, Cat’s Paw rubber heels, 
Rock Oak soles, and the Goodyear 
Welt process of manufacture. 
Most of these names are well- 
known to the public, while all are 
thoroughly familiar to the trade, 
and it is believed that the list of 
specifications will serve the same 
purpose as in the case of the 
standardized automobile. 


New Advertising Company in 
Cincinnati 


The Washburne-Flarsheim Company 
has been organized in Cincinnati to en- 
gage in the advertising —, The 
company is composed of Henry B, Flar- 
sheim, who has been on the staff of the 
Cincinnati Times- Star, and George R. 
Washburne, of Louisville, Ky. 


Three More Farm Papers for 
Senator Capper 


A controlling interest in the Law- 
rence Publishing Company has been 
purchased by Senator Arthur Capper. 
The Lawrence organization publishes 
The Ohio Farmer, Cleveland; Michigan 
Farmer, Detroit; and Pennsylvania 
Farmer, Philadelphia. 


Barrington Hall Account with 
Dollenmayer 


The Dollenmayer Advertising Agency, 
of Minneapolis, has secured the adver- 
tising account of the Baker Importing 
Company, “Barrington Hall” coffee. 
Definite advertising plans for 1922 have 
not been completed as yet. 


“Rural New Yorker” Appoints 
P. H. Dempers 


The Rural New Yorker, New York, 
has appointed P, H, Dempers its rep- 
resentative in the Central Western ter- 
ritory to succeed H. J. Cowles, who 
has resigned. 


Washburn-Crosby with 
Mac Martin 


The Washburn-Crosby Company, Min 
neapolis, has appointed the Mac Mar- 
tin Advertising Agency, also of Min- 
neapolis, to take charge of its adver- 
tising, * 


Lubrite Refining Company 
Appoints Chappelow 


The Chappelow Advertising Co., St. 
Louis advertising agency, has been ov. 
pointed by the Lubrite Refining Co 
the same city, to handle its ~ bt, 





Combine Northwestern 


Candy Journals 

The Profits Publishing Company, St. 
Paul, has bought the Northwest Soft 
Drink and Candy Journal, Minneapolis, 
and has merged it with its monthly 
retailers’ magazine, Candy and Soda 
Profits. There will be no change in 
the staff or name of Candy and Soda 
Profits. The Profits Publishing Com- 
pany has established a Minneapolis 
office in which the Northwestern Drug- 
gist will have its quarters, 


San Francisco Agency 
Adds to Staff 


Theodore Watson has become service 
manager of the qnnase-fares Com- 
pany, Inc., San Francisco advertising 
agency. Mr. Watson has for the past 
year and a half been associated with 
the Advertising Service Company, San 
Francisco, and was previously for seven 
years an account executive and head 
of the research department with The 
H. K. McCann Company, San Fran 
cisco. é 


Omaha Agency’s New Account 


The Bloodhart-Soat Company, adver- 
tising agency of Omaha, has secured 
the account of the Skimit Manufac- 
turing Company, Oskaloosa, Ia., which 
makes a device to remove the cream 
from bottled milk. Advertising is ap- 
pearing in women’s magazines and in 
newspapers. 


Tooth Paste Account for 
Wells-Ollendorf 


The Wells-Ollendorf Company, Chi- 
cago advertising agency, has secured the 
advertising account of the Becker Lab- 
oratories, of that city, manufacturer of 
tooth paste. A campaign is being pre- 
pared which involves the use of news- 
papers and magazines. 


Piano Account for United 
Agency 
B. Shoninger & Co., piano manufac 
turers, New York, have placed their 
advertising account with the United 
Advertising Agency, New York. News 
papers will be used. 


Critchfield Has Chicago 


Feed Account 
Critchfield & Company, Chicago ad- 
vertising agents, have been retained by 
Chapin & Company, Chicago, manufac- 
turers of feeds, to handle the latter’s 
advertising. 


Heads Automobile Staff of 
Springfield “Republican” 


James Weyms, formerly in mnews- 
paper advertising work in Boston and 
New York, has joined the advertising 
staff of the- Springfield, Mass., Repubii- 


can. 
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Joins Staff of Detroit Agency 


Walter C. Boynton joined the 
Campbell-Ewald Company at the De- 
troit offices as service manager an! 
copy writer January 1. For the last 
five years he has been _ secretary- 
treasurer of the Inland Metals Proc 
ucts Company and for the previous 
ten years was president and gener: 
manager of The Concrete-Cement Ag: 
Publishing Company. 


Douglas Geddes Becomes 
William Joseph O’Neil 


Douglas Geddes, vice-president 
Stanford Briggs, Inc., advertising ari, 
New York, in order to meet a persona! 
legal requirement has changed his name 
to William Joseph O’Neil. He resumes 
his original family name and relin 
quishes his foster dessa ti ‘Ss name. 


Charles W. Mews Sells Agency 
Interest 


Mears has retired fror 
The Mears Richardson Briggs Co., 
Cleveland advertising agency, which 
will be known hereafter as The Richard 
son Briggs Company. The interest « 
Mr. Mears has been purchased by W. FE 
Richardson and R. E. Briggs. 


Charles W. 


Seattle Agency Placing Seed 
Account Copy 


The Chas. H. Lilly Company, Seattle 
seeds and agricultural, dairy and 
poultry supplies, has placed its adver 
tising account with The Izzard Company 
Seattle agency. Farm papers, trad: 
journals and newspapers are being 
used in the 1922 campaign. 


“Folks and Facts,” a New 
Monthly Magazine 


The first number of Folks and Facts 
a monthly magazine, will apnear ir 
March. This new magazine will hav 
a page size of 9 by 12 inches. 

redrick Hamill is editor and pul 
lisher. The publication office will be in 
New York. 


Enamel Products Account for 
Cleveland Agency 


The Enamel Products Company, 
Cleveland, manufacturer of Tepco 
enameled iron advertising signs and 


Tepco table tops, drain-boards and tub- 
covers, has placed its account with Th: 
Powers-House Company, Cleveland 
agency. 


Former Boston Publisher 
Dies Suddenly 


James W. Dunphy, formerly pul 
lisher of the Boston Advertiser and th 
Boston Record, died suddenly in Bosto: 
last week. 
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“Our sales 
increased 53 per 
cent in 1921” 


writes the Haynes Automobile 
Company of Kokomo, Indiana. 
“We feel this unusual record in 
a difficult year confirms our ad- 
vertising policy. 

“The Saturday Evening Post and 
The Country Gentleman were the 
only two national publications 
used regularly. 


“Through them we find we reach 
the greatest number of motor car 
buyers at the lowest cost meas- 
ured by results. 


“THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN | F 
has been avital factor in our success | 4 
and is the best medium to use in } © 
the great agricultural market. The | © 


‘The COUNTRY | ‘ 


The Country Gentleman «© The Ladies’ Home Journal The Saturday Evening Post The 
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THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 





YR BEAUTY - STRENGTH - POWER +: COMFORT |[& 














HE NEW 1922 SEVEN PASSENGER 





One of the full page Haynes advertisements which appeared monthly 
in The Country Gentleman during 1921 


Haynes Automobile Company 
therefore is following a consistent 
color schedule in THE COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN again this year.” 


GENTLEMAN 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Zone It! 


A distinct value of newspaper advertising is its ability to “zone” 
selling efforts upon a well-defined and productive market. 

The more intensely a newspaper’s circulation is concentrated 
upon that one productive market zone, the more effectively it 
fulfills its function as an advertising medium. 

Distribution in outlying towns and cities represents overlapping 
circulation, and therefore is of little value to the advertiser. In 
most cases it is duplicated by his national advertising. In many 
cases those cities and towns are important enough to be covered— 
and much more completely covered—through their own dailies. 

This is essentially true in the case of Chicago. 

Manifestly it is impossible for a single newspaper to reach the 
millions of people in the hundreds of towns and cities of the 
400-mile radius surrounding Chicago. Supplementary media must 
be used if they are to be covered in anything like an adequate 
manner. And the out-of-town circulation of any Chicago news- 
paper would necessarily be almost wholly duplication. 

But it is possible to reach the buying majority of the nearly 
three million people in Chicago through the newspaper whose 
circulation is centered upon that one productive market. 

94% of The Chicago Daily News’ 400,000 circulation is con- 
centrated directly in the city and suburbs of Chicago—the most 
highly concentrated circulation of any big metropolitan newspaper 
in the country. 

No duplication of effort. No waste circulation in territories 
where distribution is uncertain or selling costs prohibitive. No 
overlapping circulation in districts already covered through other 
means. 94% efficiency. 94% concentration on one highly culti- 
vated market. 

Remember that when you come to Chicago. Zone your adver- 
tising upon the market that is capable of the most intensive 
development through the newspaper that most completely covers 
that market—through 


The Chicago Daily News 


First in Chicago 
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What Sort of Sales Letters Meets 
Today’s Requirements? 


A Few Samples That Have Really Proved Their Worth 


By S. C. Lambert 


.' HAT sort of a letter does 

it take to make sales right 
row, under present-day condi- 
tons? Is a new type of sales 
letter necessary to meet the needs 
of the hour? If so, just what are 
the secrets that. lead to sales 
success; what are the methods 
that make men pause, ponder and 
purchase? 

I wanted to know, so I took 
four institutions, each as totally 
different from the others as one 
could well imagine. 

The first was a school offering 
post-graduate correspondence in- 
struction to professional men; the 
second a large manufacturer of 
paint; the third a manufacturer 
of high-grade organs, and the 
fourth a maker and distributor 
of a specialty show case, with an 
electric attachment, for attrac- 
tively displaying various kinds of 
nut meats, and keeping. them 
warm, crisp and fresh. 

From each of these four con- 
cerns I selected one notably suc- 
cessful letter—a letter that is 
making good today. I am going 
to present these letters here, see 
if we can determine why they are 
successful and perhaps get a 
point or two which we can profit- 
ably employ in our own sales 
letters. 

Here is the first letter, sent out 
by the American College of Chi- 
cago, to a list of osteopaths, men 
who are already practising the 
profession: 


Dear Mr. Brown: 

Dr. J. P. Young, of Huntington, Ind., 
ssys that his practice has been more 
than tripled since he enrolled for our 
short post-graduate course in advanced 
spinal treatment. “I would not take 
$10,000 for the knowledge I gained,” 
declares Dr. Young. “ the course has 
already been worth that to me in in- 
ceased business.” 

Dr. Wyly, of Boise, Idaho, wrote to 
a prospective student, “I am making 
$!,000 to $1,500 a month, and I give 
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all the credit to Dr. Higbe and his 
course.” 

Such letters as these make one pause 
and ponder. They force the conviction 
that, after all, there must be something 
in the Higbe method. They make you 
ask yourself frankly, “why can’t I do 
what others are doing?” You have just 
as much ability as chiropractors, napra- 
paths, ng | ge ore and others who 
are making big reputations and large 
incomes, yet keeping shorter hours, and 
doing much less physical effort than 
you find necessary. What is the an- 
swer? These practitioners have the spe- 
cialized knowledge that you lack, They 
can do more for their patients. They 
can treat a wider range of maladies, be- 
cause they know more about the spine 
than is taught in the regular schools. 

Just consider what it would mean to 
you, Doctor, to have this specialized 
knowledge at your command. Consider 
what you are actually losing in profes- 
sional r ition and increased income 
by not having the knowledge that would 
make you a recognized authority, a real 
power in your line. 

Heretofore it has been a long-drawn- 
out, expensive matter to secure this spe- 
cialized knowledge. It has meant goin 
away to school, giving up an establish 
practice, and beginning all over again 
upon your return. But now everything 
has been made easy and simple. You 
may ‘learn by correspondence in your 
spare time the advanced methods of 
spinal treatment. Give me an hour a 
day for the next few weeks, and I will 
guarantee to increase your income and 
give you greater professional recogni- 
tion, or refund every penny you pay 
for my practical Home Study Course. 

Write today for your copy of my new 
book that tells just what I can do for 
you, and explains the simple methods 
that quickly lead to more money, shorter 
hours, and less physical effort. The 
book is freely and gladly given. You 
place yourself under no obligation in 
writing for it. Don’t delay another day. 

Yours fraternally, 


Denton N, Hicse, Pres. & Dean. 


Now the thing I like about this 
American College letter, and a 
thing which I believe was largely 
responsible for its success, is that 
it starts out deliberately to make 
the osteopath dissatisfied with his 
present condition. A mighty im- 
portant point, which many of us 
fail fully to appreciate, is that 
before you can sell a man a better 
article or a superior service, you 
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must first knock the props out 
from under his complacency. You 
must batter down the barrier of 
“I’m doing well enough as it is.” 
And that’s exactly what The 
American College does in this 
letter. It stirred the prospect’s 
imagination with talk of big 
earnings, increased professional 
prestige, less labor and a greater 
service to patients. It taunted 
him a bit by asking frankly why 
he can’t do what others are doing. 
Then it applied a bit of salve to 
the wound, and bolstered up the 
doctor’s confidence by telling him, 
“you have just as much ability 
as Chiropractors, Naprapaths, 
Spondylotherapists.” — Whatever 
that may be! 

Then the letter makes a definite 
point by proving that what the 
doctor lacks is not ability but 
specialized knowledge. Then, ad- 
vancing still another step, the 
letter shows that not only will the 
reader gain by taking definite ac- 
tion to secure the knowledge, but 
that he is actually losing some- 
thing by delay. This is another 


important blow at complacency. 
It has been repeatedly proved that 
the thought of loss moves us 


humans to action much more 
effectively than endless talk of 
gain, 

But at this point let us antici- 
pate that the reader will have a 
word to say. He is convinced 
that specialized knowledge would 
prove valuable to him. “But,” he 
protests, “how can I get this 
knowledge? I can’t afford to 
close up shop and go away to 
school. The boom period is past. 
Business is not particularly good 
with me now. I have to make a 
living for myself and my family. 
It is impossible for me to secure 
the training I need.” 

Then turn to the letter and see 
how neatly the osteopath’s objec- 
tion is answered in the fifth 
paragraph. It is because the letter 
does carry the reader along step 
by step, and answers the objec- 
tions that the average practitioner 
is sure to bring up today, that it 
has. served so successfully in 
getting requests for “full partic- 
ulars” of the course. The college 
expresses itself as being “very 
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well pleased” with the results 


obtained. 

Let us now take up the second 
letter, a missive from the Indianap- 
olis Paint and Color Company: 


Dear Sir; 

“Your order reached us in the 7 a. 
mail today and will be shipped ths 
morning without fail.” 

at is the way we can write you 
all truthfulness when you send in for 
a stock of Capital City Paint and Paint 
Specialties. e render three-hour ser- 
vice in making deliveries. 

That’s real service, isn’t it? As M 
MacCarper, of Winimac, Ind., declared 
in writing to us a few days ago, “'t 
sure is a pleasure to do business with 
a house that gets the goods through 
promptly.” 

W. C. Niblo, of Mt. Vernon, Ind., 
expressed the same thought when he 
said, “It is a great relief to find some 
one who can make prompt shipment.” 

These expressions were totally un- 
solicited. They just go to show that the 
delivery service which we consistently 
maintain is a big help to our customers. 
With our wunexcelled transportation 
facilities here at Indianapolis, we can 
get a shipment to almost any town in 
Indiana, Illinois, or Ohio, in just a few 
hours’ time. 

But this delivery service is by no 
means the only reason you should handle 
the Capital City Line. Probably you 
are asking, “What about the paint it- 
self; will it stand the test?” Our an 
swer is a five-year guarantee, If this 
paint fails to give protection to the sur- 
face for a period of five years, when 
applied according to our directions, we 
will furnish, free of charge, sufficient 
paint for repainting. 

We should like to tell you more about 
this remarkable paint, which actually 
costs from 10 to 15 per cent less than 
lines which you buy without the pro- 
tection of a guarantee. We also have 
some interesting things to say about our 
line of paint specialtiss. Your name and 
address on the postcard will bring the 
facts to your desk. 

Yours very truly, 
INDIANAPOLIS Paint & CoLor Co. 


Here is a letter that made good 
because it offered exactly the sort 
of service the dealer was looking 
for, and offered it in a decidedly 
specific way. Note that there are 
no generalities about “prompt 
shipment” but a definite promise 
that every order will be shipped 
within three hours. 

This same thing holds true of 
the “five-year guarantee.” There 
may be other paint manufacturers 
who “guarantee satisfaction.” But 
the Indianapolis concern puts 
some meat into its guarantee that 
the dealer can set his teeth into 

It is because the dealer likes 
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to do business with a concern that 
sets forth its policies in this 
straightforward manner, that such 
1 large percentage of them filled 
yut and mailed the postcard, in 
his particular instance. 

And now we come to a letter 
that pulled somewhat better than 
244 per cent returns requesting a 
‘catalogue and detailed informa- 
ion,” in a line commonly supposed 
o be “dead.” The letter was sent 
wut by the Estey Organ Company, 
eaturing the reed organ. 


A Message That Points the Way to 
Larger Profits 

Just as long as you say: “I can’t sell 
eed organs; there is no market for 
hem”’—you are sacrificing profits that 
ou ought to have. And all because 
ou are thinking of the cheap, make- 
shift reed organs put out by some man- 
ufacturers a decade or so ago. Why, of 

»urse, you can’t sell such organs today. 
Nobody wants to buy them. 

But people still flock wherever organ 
music is to be heard. The music-lover 
thrills to the organ as to no other in- 
strument, There is a demand for organ 
nusic, And to meet this demand comes 
the Estey reed organ—beautiful in de- 
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sign, majestic in tone, the product of 
three-quarters of a century of organ 
building. 

Yet Estey reed organs are within the 
range of the average family purse. The 
small school or church can afford an 
Estey organ. The lodge with but a lim- 
ited membership finds the Estey price 
acceptable. 

Just to indicate the present-day de 
mand for organs, here is an extract from 
a letter written by an organist in an 
Eastern church; a cultured woman, sur- 
rounded by music, and well able to af- 
ford the very best: 

“The Estey Studio Organ is a gem. 
The tone is rich and full. Several noted 
organists have played on this organ, and 
they could not say enough in its — 
My Steinway grand piano and the or- 
gan are lovely together. In our home 
musicales the ensemble numbers—organ, 
piano, ‘cello and viola are a source of 
great pleasure.” 

This gives you some idea of the class 
of people who are turning to the Estey. 
Hundreds of music houses in small 
towns and large cities have found that 
Estey reed organs can be sold today. 
You can do what they have done. 

You owe it to yourself to get the facts. 
Turn the page. Read the intensely in- 
teresting story. Then, without obligat- 
ing yourself at all, send for the Estey 
Book of Organs. 

Sincerely yours, 


Estey Orcan Co. 








The 


George L.Dy 


er Company 


4.2 Broadway 
New York 


Western Offices 
76 W. Monroe St. 


- * 


Chicago 


Newspaper, Magazine 
and Street Car Advertising 


Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 
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The letter in this instance 
simply serves as an introduction 
to the inside pages of a four-page 
folder, prepared in dignified, im- 
pressive style, and calculated to 
instil in the dealer a confidence 
in reed organs, and a belief that 
he can sell these organs today. 

Here again the fact is empha- 
sized that the music house is 
actually losing something by neg- 
lecting to meet the existing de- 
mand for reed organs. 

The first paragraph presents 
very well the big thought which 
the company wishes to put across: 
Namely, that there is a difference 
in reed organs, and that Estey 
Reed Organs are eminently sal- 
able today. 

Just a paragraph from the 
fourth letter—a missive which is 
pulling four per cent postal card 
inquiries for the W. C. Roberts 
Company—is sufficient for our 
purpose. 


Just look at the letters reproduced be- 
low. See what other merchants—people 
who have actually tried out the ma- 
chines—have to say. In these stores the 
Nut Salesman is making money every 
day. But if these merchants doubted 
and delayed; if they had neglected to 
get the facts about the Nut Salesman— 
they would be doing without this “ex- 
tra” money; skimping along when they 
might just as well have a few more bills 
to lay away in the safe on Saturday 
night. 


Once again we meet up with 
an appeal which tends to prove 
to the merchant that he is sus- 
taining an actual loss by his delay 
in installing a Nut Salesman. 

There is also another important 


feature in this Roberts letter 
which makes it pull particularly 
well right now, and that is the 
thought of “extra bills to lay 
away in the safe on Saturday 
night.” 

An investigation in many lines 
forces the conviction that there 
is scarcely a merchant in ihe 
country who is not eagerly seek- 
ing some means of adding “extra 
money” to his income. to help 
take care of a heavy overhead in 
a period when sales are not par- 
ticularly good. Additional lines 
and specialties are being added in 
many stores for this very —. 
This appeal of “extra money” 
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one which the manufacturer of 
specialty devices such as The Nut 
Salesman will do well to use 
judiciously during the next féw 
months, 

There is one point which all four 
of these letters have in common 
It is such a significant coincidence 
that I really feel we shouldn’t pass 
it by without a word of comment. 
This feature is the policy of let- 
ting “the other fellow” tell your 
sales story: in other words, the 
effective application of _ testi- 
monials. 

It is indeed remarkable when 
four notably successful letters, in 
as many distinctly different lines, 
are based, in a measure at least, 
upon testimonials. 

Turn to that letter from The 
American College. It begins with 
a testimonial, and follows it up 
with another equally forceful en- 
dorsement. 

The letter from the Indianap- 
olis Paint & Color Company 
carries two dealer endorsements 
to emphasize its strongest point— 
prompt deliveries. The Estey 
Organ Company uses the endorse- 
ment of “a cultured woman, sur- 
rounded by music, and well able 
to afford the very best” to build 
prestige for the reed organ. And 
the Roberts letter, as the excerpt 
shows, was built around the testi- 
monials of a number of satisfied 
users. 

Now, all this does not mean that 
the sales letter of today must 
contain testimonials if it is to 
succeed. That would be an ab- 
surd conclusion. It simply shaws 
that the testimonial is a worth- 
while medium to consider, and 
that, where practicable, it may be 
a good idea to let “the other fel- 
low” have a hand in telling your 
sales story. 


Edward Hall Putnam Leaves 
Wales Agency 


Edward Hall Putnam, who has been 
a member of the Wales Advertising 
Company, New York, for the last twc 
and a half years, has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Atlantic 
Terra Cotta Company, New York, 
manufacturer of architectural terra 
cotta. e was formerly advertising 
manager of the Scovill Manufacturing 
Company, Waterbury, Conn. 
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| Holland Purnaces Moke Warm Friends 


OT LONG since, The Indianapolis News was given 
the sole responsibility of carrying to the Indianapolis 
Radius the full-page message of the Holland Furnace 

Company, Holland, Mich. Large-unit space was used in 
order to make large unit sales quickly. 








senteahs Wie. The results were ahead of sanguine expecta- 

t consiter tneve eee | tions. The first four days brought fifty 
tridute to the effectiveness rospects and sold twenty- -three rnaces. 
of News advertising... Phin business and many onfes that SMoued 
oe SmLaD eB came directly from this single News 


NG. Misehart advertisement. 


M. C. Wisehart, the Holland representative in Indianapolis, 
considers these sales “‘a tribute to News advertising.”” Naturally, 
when a second full-page Holland advertisement was scheduled, 
The Indianapolis News carried it exclusively. 


, 








HE POWER of The Indianapolis News as an advertising 
Picea is a known quantity. This paper always produces 
results in keeping with its extraordinary editorial prestige and 
circulation. Just at present'these results are being magnified by 
the high relative prosperity of the Indiana olay Radius—one of the 
country’s great markets where people today are busy and buying. 


The Indianapolis News 


New York Office FRANK T. CARROLL Chicago Office 
DAN A. CARROLL Advertising Manager J. E. LUTZ 
150 Nassau Street First National Bank Bldg. 
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Ei 
Prorewons | 291% 
LIBRARIES MANAGING 


STUDENTS, ETC. 

EXECUTIVES 
OWNERS 
PRESIDENTS 
Vice-PRESIDENTS 
SECRETARIES 
TREASURERS 
MANAGERS 





OPERATING EXECUTIVES 


SUPERINTENDENTS, COMPANY ENGINEERS 
AND THEIR PRINCIPAL ASSISTANTS 
Master. MECHANICS, ASSISTANT MANAGERS 
Consutte ENGINEERS € Goverimentar 
OFFICIALS 








The McGraw-Hill survey of the industrial market 
for paint has shown: 

That Industry buys 46% of the paint produced. 

That 93% of Industry buys branded paint. 

That Industry buys paint in large quantities. 

That Industry buys paint for lighting and sanitary 
purposes as well as to “save the surface”. 

That Industry buys paint through its euperin- 
tendents, engineers and managers. 




















McGraw-Hill Industrial Publications 


Power Electric Railway Journal 
Electrical World Bus Transportation 
Electrical Merchandising 
Engineering and Mining Journal Engineering News-Recor 
Journal of Electricity and Western Industry 
Electrical Review and Industrial Engineer 
Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering 
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10 specify paint for 
industrial use 


THE SURVEY made by thé McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lications shows that superintendents, engineers 
and managers are the important men to be 
reached in selling paint to industry. 


ALL THE BASIC INDUSTRIES today are 
counseled by publications dealing directly with 
the business of those industries. These special- 
ized business publications enable the paint man- 
ufacturer to single out the industries which use 
his kind of paint in great volume and to concen- 
trate his sales effort to get a maximum result 
with a moderate outlay. 


THIS CHART shows the proportion of the 
readers of McGraw-Hill Publications who are 
in these responsible positions. 


EACH OF THESE PUBLICATIONS reaches 
from 10,000 to 30,000 key men in these basic 
industries. Each offers the economic means 
to influence the men who buy paint for industry. 


THE McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS are 
prepared to co-operate with paint manufac- 
turers or their advertising representatives in 
planning to expand their industrial sales. 





McGraw-Hill Company, Inc. 


ys-Recori Member Associated Business Papers 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulation 


Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, New York 
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Try itoutin Representative Milwaukee 





A Paying Market 


In a recent bulletin, Babson give: 
these vital facts to sellers: 


“Southeastern Wisconsin is probably 
in a better financial position than 
any other part of the middle west. 
Debts are relatively small and bank 
deposits high. Sales opportunities 
should be comparatively good through- 
out the winter.” 


Milwaukee is a paying market. 


Its sales possibilities are immense, 
because of its excellent financial 
resources. Economical for intensive J ma: 
advertising, too. The Journal carries | °\; 
the full load—and holds the greatest § ..; 
power in the world to direct the half- | '* 
million Milwaukee buyers. ti 





Advertising costs are cut to the quick, 
in this outstanding Journal territory. | °° 


The Milwaukee Journal |: 
FIRST—by Merit fort 

HARRY J. GRANT, Pub. R. A. TURNQUIST, Adv. Mgr. C m 

O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. F O 


Special Representatives polic 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
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The Agency’s Legal Relations 
with Its Clients 


Contract and Order Forms Which Prevent Misunderstandings— 
The Fifth of a Series of Articles on Agency Practices 


By Floyd Y. Keeler 


‘¢ A THRILL that comes once 
4 in a lifetime” is the way 
1 agent described the sensation 
f having a legal summons served 
1 him a short time ago. It seems 
that a process server appeared and 
the midst of a busy afternoon 
demanded to see an officer of the 
company. 
The summons bore the names 
Moser & Blaine, attorneys, and 
e cause of action was to recover 
$5.64 for storage charges, legal 
es and costs, on account of a 
case of electrotypes returned via 
the New England Steamship Co. 
from the Sun Publishing Co. 
Under the law the box of elec- 
trotypes remaining unclaimed 
could have been sold for old 
metal, but would probably have 
brought only a few cents. Almost 
anybody, rather than have a law- 
suit— particularly an advertising 





agent—would pay the $5.64 de- 
nanded. In this case, however, 
answer was filed denying 


vnership of the electrotypes and 
isking that a copy of the shipping 
instructions be produced. Noth- 
g further has been heard from 
e company that brought the 
tion. 
It quite often happens that the 
rewd schemer takes advantage 
his fellow citizens’ lack of 
knowledge of the law because the 
erage man fears a lawsuit with 
almost unreasoning dread. He 
els that unfavorable publicity is 
sure to follow. The advertising 
agent, knowing the power of pub- 
licity, generally makes frantic ef- 
rts to keep from going to court, 
d at times enters into disastrous 
mpromises rather than consult 
attorney. 
On the other hand, it is the 
policy of some agents to employ a 
m of lawyers on a yearly re- 
ner basis, plus additional fees 
r special work, 


In any discussion among adver- 
tisers, agents or publishers, the 
word “law” is rarely mentioned, 
and then only with bated breath 
—in the same confidentially con- 
versational tone as the retailing of 
a bit of scandal. As a matter of 
fact, every act of the advertising 
agent is hedged about and circum- 
scribed by the two most compli- 
cated branches of legal procedure 
—the law of agency and the law 
of contracts. 

Why not, therefore, take the 
bull by the horns and see what 
1 gal sign posts must be followed 
to lead toward the goal of profit- 
able business and away from liti- 
gation in the courts? This is the 
only way to kill the fear of a law- 
suit. 

It is entirely possible to estab- 
lish as a part of routine agency 


procedure legal safeguards that 
prevent misunderstandings, and 
anything that prevents a mis- 


understanding prevents a lawsuit. 

Every advertising agent should 
remember that first of all there is 
a direct obligation upon him to 
keep faith with the general public 
by always insisting that his client 
advertise truthfully and honestly 
whatever article of merchandise 
or service is offered for sale. That 
this principle is a fundamental 
one and pretty generally recog- 
nized as such in a court of law is 
shown by the fact that twenty- 
three States have enacted as law 
the following statute: 


Any person, firm, corporation or asso- 
ciation who, with intent to sell or in 
iny wise dispose of merchandise, securi 
ties, service, or anything offered by 
such person, firm, corporation, or asso- 
ciation, directly or indirectly, to the 
public for sale or distribution, or with 
intent to increase the consumption 
thereof, or to induce the public in any 
manner to enter into anv obligation re 
lating thereto, or to acquire title thereto, 
or an interest therein, makes, publishes, 
disseminates, circulates, or places before 
the public. or causes, directly or indi 
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rectly to be made, published, dissemi- 
nated, circulated, or placed before the 
public, in this State, in a newspaper or 
other publication, or in the form of a 
book, notice, hand-bill, poster, bill, cir- 
cular, pamphlet, or letter, or in any 
other way, an advertisement of any sort 
regarding merchandise, securities, ser- 
vice, or anything so offered to the pub- 
lic, which advertisement contains any 
assertion, representation or statement 
of fact which is untrue, deceptive or 
misleading, shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor. 


Its enactment is also pending in 
many other States. This statute 
is known as the “Printers’ INK 
Model Statute.” 

With the broad legal principle 
of the advertising business estab- 
lished by this law, it is possible 
to turn to the various other legal 
phases affected by the relation of 
the agency to a client and the is- 
suance of contracts. In order to 
set up a sequential procedure, a 
start should be made with the se- 
curing of a client. 

The step by step procedure ar- 
ranged for convenient reading is 
something as follows: 

1. Letter to client 
terms. 

2. Schedule of 
proved by client. 

3. Issuance of contracts to pub- 
lishers. 

(a) Confirmation to client. 

4. Issuance of Production Con- 
tracts. 

(a) Estimate submitted to 
clients. 

(b) Contract to artist or 
art service. 

(1) Model release. 

(c) Contract orders to en- 
gravers, electrotypers, 
printers and for gen- 
eral purchases, 


The letter of terms sent to the 
client and acknowledged by him, 
either by confirmatory letter or by 
endorsement on the carbon copy, 
should be very simple and should 
cover these salient points: 

An acknowledgment of the 
agent’s appointment to act as the 
client’s advertising agent. 

2. How the client is to be billed 
—on what basis and exactly wh t 
compensation will accrue to the 
agent for his services. 

3. That a service fee will be 
added to cover overhead cost in 


outlining 


insertions ap- 
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selecting processes, ordering, su- 
pervising the making and billing 
of mats, cuts, art work, printed 
matter, etc. 

4. That the client will protect 
his advertising agent for any com 
mitments which the agent ma 
make for his account, includin 
publishers short rate charges, 

5. That thirty days’ notice is t 
be given when the client wishes to 
cancel the appointment of his ad- 
vertising agent and cease advertis- 
ing or else appoint another agent 

Following this simple letter, 
schedule of insertions should b: 
made out covering the entire lis: 
of publications to be used and 
should then be aécepted in writing 
by the client, either by endorse- 
ment on the schedule itself or els: 
by letter specifically confirming 
the insertions as scheduled and 
referring to the total sum to bi 
spent in advertising. 

Printed in red at the top of this 
schedule of insertion sheet, in 
order to avoid any misunderstand 
ing, there should be a sentence t 
this effect: 


An additional charge will be made fo: 
drawings, engravings and electrotypes 


At the bottom of the sheet 
the following paragraphs should 
either be printed or written in: 


In the event of failure to complete 
a contract for the total space ordered by 
you herein, it is agreed that you will 
pay (on account of the publisher) for 
all space actually used, at the rate 
earned as per publishers’ rate card in 
effect when contract is issued. 

The above rates subject to such in 
creases as may be announced by pub 
lishers prior to acceptance of contracts 
by them. 


Occasionally a client refuses to 
pay a short rate on the ground 
that the publication won’t ask th: 
agent for it and that if they re 
sume advertising, as they expect 
to, the publisher will be glad t 
waive any short rate charge. Ver 
few advertisers seem to know that 
short rates are being legally en 
forced every day, by the bringin; 
of a suit for the entire amoun' 
of the unfulfilled contract (i. ¢ 
if the contract amounts to 10,00 
lines at 50 cents a line and onl 
2,000 lines have been used, sui 
is brought for an amount i: 
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One seat Car 
To Every 11 Persons 
In Maryland 


@ Maryland, with a population of 1,449,610, 
has over 121,000 passenger cars registered—or 
one motor car for every 11 persons. 

@ In 1915, with a population of 1,357,374, there 
were 27,858 passenger cars registered in the 
State, or a ratio of one car to every 49 persons. 


@ The 1922 Baltimore Automobile Show, which 
will be held the last week of January, will be 
heralded by THE SUN’S Big Show Number on 
January 22d. 

@ Discriminating automotive advertisers are 
reserving space in this show number. Write 
or wire your reservation now. 


Everything In Baltimore 


Revolves Around 


THE «ass SUN 


Morning Evening Sunday 


JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8. OSBORN 
Times Bldg., New York 


Tribune Bldg., Chicago 





Baltimoreans Don’t Say “‘Newspaper’’ 


—They Say “Sunpaper’’ 
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excess of $4,000). This has been 
done many times and the decision 
has always been in favor of the 
publisher, The publisher’s usual 
practice in cases of this kind is 
not to insist on the fulfillment of 
the contract or the payment of 
the entire amount, but to offer a 
compromise in the amount of the 
short rate charge as previously 
billed. The advertiser is, of 
course, delighted to accede to this 
compromise. It is therefore pos- 
sible by this method to collect a 
short rate charge. 

The contracts or space orders 
issued to publishers should be in 
the simplest form possible and 
should cover these important 
points : 

Name of publisher. 
Name of advertiser. 
Rate (line or page). 
Issue or edition. 
Position. 

». Copy must not be repeated 
without written instructions. 

7. Change of copy and cancela- 
tion privilege. 

8. Definition of short rate and 
provision that short rate bills 
must be rendered by the publisher 
within a reasonable time after 
cancelation. 

9. A request for an 
audit. 

10. Furnishing of checking 
copies to advertiser and agent. 

After the issuance of the space 
orders or contracts a confirmation 
sheet should be sent to the client 
listing all space orders or con- 
tracts. Printed in black at the 
top of the sheet should appear 
the following: 


a oe: < 


New York, 19. 


CONTRACT 


Dear Sirs: “In accordance with your 


instructions, we have contracted for 
your account the following: 


Just below in red a sentence, 
similar to the one quoted here, is 
necessary : 

In the event of failure to complete 
a contract it is understood that you are 
to pay for the space actually used at 
the rate earned. Should the contract 
as reported not be satisfactory, you will 
please advise us at once. 


A postal card with a printed 
form of acceptance should be sent 
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to the publisher with each spac 
order or contract issued. This car 
covers acceptance of a specifi 
space order or contract at 
stated rate and for a _ specifie 
position, 

In issuing orders for mechani 
cal production items, art wor 
and miscellaneous purchases, it 
essential to the protection of th 
client’s interests to issue variou 
forms of contracts to various it 
dividuals and suppliers of mi 
terials. First of all, however, th 
client should be considered, and 
in the case of art work a simp! 
form of estimate should be sent 
him for approval: 





ESTIMATE FOR 
ART WORK 
Client 
Title 
DESCRIPTION FINISHED 
Color 
Wash 
Line 
Retouch 
Photo 
Lettering 
Engraving 
O.K.’d 
Note: This estimate is approxi 
mate only. The billing price will 
be based on the cost of production 








An estimate for printing should 
also be submitted to client and 
may be given by letter (after the 
receipt of competitive bids from 
printers) or it may be submitted 
for acceptance by endorsement on 
the form itself or by letter from 
the client. A convenient form of 
printing estimate is here shown: 


, PRINTING OrperR No..... 
Do work as per specifications bel< 
Description 
Quantity 
No. of Pages 
Trimmed Size 
Composition 
Engravings 
Electros 
Stock 
Press Work 
Binding 
Price 
Delivery Date 
Specifications mentioned above must 
not be changed without written instr 
tions. 


Note (In the preparation of «ll 
(Continued on page 41) 
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Have You 
Heard About the 
NEW RATES 
92 


Special rates and discounts 
are now in force for adver- 
tisers who cover the class 
field through the Nast 
Group of class magazines 
—Vogue, Vanity Fair and 
House & Garden. Effective 
with March issues. 


Send for our new rate cards. 
Or ask our solicitor to call. 


- VOGUE 
VANITY FAIR 
HOUSE & GARDEN 


The only way to cover the class 
field is through the Nast Group 


. 











19 West 44th Street New York City 
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“The Pertectly Plann 


6 hw first question you ask 
about a house plan is: “How 
much will the house cost?” Here, 
where many magazine articles 
stop, the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion’s service really begins. 


In the January number are two per- 
fectly planned small houses, especially 
designed by A. Raymond Ellis, an 
architect of international reputation, 
editor of the Companion’s housebuild- 
ing department since 1906. Mr. Ellis 
not only tells how to set about the 
financing of a building operation, but 
he is prepared to furnish information 
regarding costs in any locality in the 
United States. 


Woman’s Home Companion’s houses 
are not merely pretty pictures with 
which to beguile an idle hour. They 
are intended to be used—with satis- 


faction. 
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House” 


“We study the structure of the 
Woman’s Home Companion 
just as carefully as an architect 
studies the structure of a house. 
We work over the foundation 
and framework from a perfect- 
ly practical viewpoint. There 
must be a suitable number of 
windows, the doors must be 
properly located, there must be 
closets and stairs. The service 
portion must be scaled to the 
living quarters. ‘The decora- 
tions must not only have charm 
but meaning. Everything must 
belong together. There must 
be life as well as harmony.” 


Gertrude B. Lane 
Editor 
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Initial Sales at Low Cost 
Repeat Sales with Least Effort 


That’s the market of Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania. Easily reached from Pitts- 
burgh, Buffalo and Cleveland. That 
cuts traveling expenses. 


The market is large enough to be 
profitable: city, 100,000; suburbs, 
54,000. 


Economically and easily merchan- 
dised because one paper, the Evening 
Times, reaches practically everybody. 
The need of only one paper to cover ‘ 
such a large market cuts initial selling ya 





costs and then the necessary continu- ‘oll 
ous selling costs. satis 
Erie’s growth is from diversified same 
manufactures. That assures a stable r ot 
market growing more valuable with Te 
the years. iver 
The Erie Times, a profitable develop- — 
ment of 33 years under the present must 
ownership, is one of the most substan- a 
tial properties of Pennsylvania serv- oan 
ing completely one of the State’s most cludis 
substantial markets. prope 
7 ‘ ‘ irni 
Erie Daily Times a 
soonsi 

A. B. C. Member Evenings Except Sunday vied 
faim 

Representatives : no A 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency }:": 


New York Chicago Atlanta Kansas City San Francisco § ?°¢ i 




















, 1922 
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—_ 
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orms, as a matter of convenience 
1 typing, it should be noted, par- 
cularly where many carbons 
ave to be made, that all lines 
should be left out wherever pos- 
sible.) 

A very definite contract should 
e issued to artists and art ser- 
ices. Reproduced herewith is a 
workable form of contract which 
also serves as a bill and is held 


ior the client’s inspection. The 
agent’s name should appear at 
top of the form; job number, 


rder number, date order is given 
and the delivery date. 

Then follows client’s name, ar- 
ist or art service, address, size 
of advertisement, agreed price, 
title of advertisement, publication, 
sue, description of advertisement. 
At the bottom of the form the 
mditions of the contract are 
irinted, with a space left for the 
tist’s signature: 


CONDITIONS OF THIS CONTRACT 


It is expressly understood and agreed 
and between the parties hereto that 
this contract is made subject to the 
iollowing terms and conditions: The 
ork hereby contracted for must be 
satisfactory to ...... , and to its client 
yove named, and if not, then there 
iall be no obligation to pay for the 
same; and such satisfaction shall never 
be implied by silence, or lapse of time, 
r otherwise, but shall be evidenced only 
actual payment therefor, or else by 
letter or other written acceptance 
signed by an officer of ......, and de- 
vered to the person with whom this 
ntract is made or mailed to the above 
ldress of said person. The time 
rein specified for delivery is of the 
sence of this contract, and delivery 
ust be made on or before the time 
specified, or the work will not be paid 
for. The agreed price of the work 
hereby contracted for, unless otherwise 
specified above, is hereby fixed at one 
ilar. All work hereby ordered, in- 
uding all copyrights or rights to copy- 
ght the same, becomes the absolute 
operty of ...... upon payment there- 
r. If any photograph or photographs 
ave used in the preparation of the work 
irnished under this contract, then the 
person contracting with ...... » and 
above named, hereby assumes all re- 
s»onsibility for the violation of any 
pyright thereon. and for all claims for 
volation of civil rights or otherwise 
ising out of the use thereof, which 
may be brought by or on behalf of tee 
rson or persons represented b 
otographs; and the said person — 
ntracting with hereby agrees 
hold the latter harmless by reason 
ereof, and also its client above named; 
d in cases where such photographs 
e made use of, the person hereby 
ntracting with agrees to fur- 
sh with the work hereby contracted 


woewosws 
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for a proper license from the owner or 
owners of such copyright or copyrights, 
and also from the person or persons 
represented in such photographs, per- 
mitting such use thereof, and the corre- 
sponding use thereof by ...... and its 
said client by publication and otherwise. 
If no such license is furnished upon 
the delivery of the work hereby con- 
tracted for, it shall be understood that 
the person hereby contracting to per- 
form the same represents by such 
delivery that no such photograph has 
been made use of. When finished draw- 
ings are above specified, all layouts must 
and will be returned with said finished 
drawings. This contract must be signed 
by the person above named with oe 
it is made, and returned to ...... ith 
the work hereby contracted for. It shall 
then serve as the only bill necessary or 
receivable for the work herein referred 
to. No alterations must be made herein 
after the same has been signed and 
delivered by ae to the person hereby 
contracted. with. The blanks at. the 
bottom do not constitute any part hereof, 
and are only for private memoranda for 
use of the company. They must not 
be filled in by the party contracted with. 
All the conditions of this contract are 
hereinabove stated. 
Sigmature....scccsvcccccscces 

THIS MUST BE SIGNED AND RETURNED 


WITH WORK ORDERED ABOVE 
Note: No payment will be made 
unless the spore is signed by ARTIST 
or ART SERVICE from whom the 
work is ordered. It will then consti- 
tute the bill for the work, and the only 
bill necessary. 


Along with the Art Contract 
goes a Model Release. This is 
most important, because in nearly 
every. State a statute exists which 
makes it a misdemeanor to repro- 
duce for advertising purposes the 
photograph of a living person 
without that person’s consent— 
subject to heavy damages. 

A convenient form of Model 
Release is the following: 





MODEL RELEASE 

For value received, I hereby con- 
sent to the use for advertisin or 
trade purposes. of the origina —d 
reproduction of the photograph, 
trait, picture or likeness of myse i 
OF: 1<skenneseentaesenne a minor of 
whom I am (parent) (guardian)— 
by the artist, by the reproducer, by 
ma ae or by any of its customers 
or other interested parties. 


Ba 86 sc0ces cess 
66ndyeéundecewenne (signature) 
Nore: This blank must be signed 
by the model, if of age, or by the 


parent or guardian of a minor, be- 
fore bill covering work will be paid. 











On all contract orders to en- 
gravers, typesetters, electrotypers 
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and miscellaneous suppliers there 
should appear in substantially this 
form the following wording: 


ata be delivered not later than 


This order is given with the distinct 
understanding that the work must be 
satisfactory to us and to our clients, 
or it will not be paid for; also that 
delivery must be made within time spe- 
cified, or work wiil not be paid for. 
All drawings, photographs and cuts fur- 
nished by us in connection herewith 
are accepted by producer absolutely at 
his risk and must be returned unin- 
jured. Acceptance of this order means 
acceptance of these conditions. 


It is also most helpful to send 
suppliers of mechanical produc- 
tion items an original and a dupli- 
cate contract order with a form 
of bill printed on the back of each. 
Then when the supplier renders 
his bill he reverses the original and 
duplicate contract order forms 
and makes out his bill on the 
back of each, retaining one copy 
for his files and returning the 
other to the agent, who pays it 
as a bill for account of his client. 

In the payment of all bills, 
whether for space or mechanical 
production items, a voucher check 
system should be used, listing each 
item paid for and stating on the 
reverse side 

This voucher is issued in full pay- 
ment of all items as listed herewith. 
Indorsement by the payee shall con- 
stitute a receipt in full. 

In the advertising agency busi- 
ness, particularly in the mechani- 
cal production end of it, time is 
the essence of every contract; 
consequently ‘each order must be 
dated and a time of delivery speci- 
fied. Non-payment is fixed as the 
penalty for failure in performance. 
This must of necessity be the 
case, because insertion dates must 
be promptly met because of the 
space orders issued by the agent 
for account of his client. 

Finally, it would seem to be 
good business to avoid every sort 
of a misunderstanding, and that 
this can be done there can be no 
doubt. The client must be con- 
sulted as to commitments made 
for his account and then orders 
must be issued so clearly to the 
publishers and others that the 
client’s every interest is safe- 
guarded, 
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Slogan Claimant Presents 
Strong Case 


Tue Cattaway Associates, Inc. 
Boston, Jan. 7, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

My attention has been called to th 
fact that there has been some commen 
in your publication relative to the or 
gin of the slogan “Say It with Flowers.” 

[ note a letter from a Mr. Hunter 
claiming that this slogan was originate 
in Los Angeles in 1911 or 1912. It i 
barely possible that someone else use 
such a slogan, but when the writer hai 
charge of the production department c 
the O’Keefe Advertising Agency he 
was told that that agency could secure 
the Florists’ Association business if 
could devise a better slogan than “Sen 
Flowers—Always a Good Idea.” After 
considerable effort the slogan “Say It 
with Flowers” was devised by tl 
writer and, to the best of his knowledg 
was original. 

I am very positive that it was new 
to the delegates and officers of the 
Florists’ Association when they were 
gathered together at the meeting when 
the campaign was sold to them by Mr. 
O’Keefe, and whether someone in Aus 
tralia,.New Zealand or Scotland at some 
time in the distant past used such a 
phrase has no bearing upon the matter 

The slogan as used by the association 
was originated by the writer and was 
not lifted. 

I may add that immediately after the 
slogan was adopted copyright protection 
was granted in Washington without 
question, and no prior use of the slogan 
was established in the copyright depart- 
ment. 

Tue Carraway Associates, Iwnc., 
CaLLoway, 
President. 


New Accounts for Nelson 
Chesman & Co. 


The Elite Mfg. Co., Ashland, O., 
maker of “Reliable” auto jacks, has 
placed its advertising in the hands of 
the Cleveland office of Nelson Chesmar 
& Co. Full and half-page copy will ap- 
ear in a list of automobile trade pub 
ications. 

This agency is also placing the ac- 
count a the Fuerst-Friedman Co., 
Cleveland, motor manufacturer. Full- 
page copy is being used in a list of pop- 
ular scientific publications. The cam- 
paign is designed to sell new and re- 
built electric motors direct to the user. 


Buys Canandaigua, N. Y.., 
“Daily Messenger” 


The Canandaigua, N. Y., Daily Mes- 
senger has been purchased by J. A 
Easton, former general manager of the 
Canton, O., News and now sales man- 
ager of King Features Syndicate, Inc. 

e will remain with the King organi- 
zation. His brother, Hubert R. Easton 
will be general manager of the Dai'y 
Messenger. H. P. Gadbury, of the In 
dianapolis Times, will be advertising 
and circulation manager. 
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1921 Lineage Facts 
from Chicago 


Gains: 
Chicago Evening American - - 532,225 lines* 


Losses: 
Chicago Daily News 943,860 lines* 
Chicago Herald and Examiner - 815,086 lines* 
Chicago Evening Post 763,095 lines* 
Chicago Journal 636,603 lines* 
Chicago Tribune 624,672 lines* 


(*Not including classified advertising) 


” EVENING 
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Three Psychological 
Moments to Close 


an Order 
By R. N. Fellows 


Advertising Manager, Addressograph 
Company 


E are trying to tell Address- 

ograph salesmen that there 
are always three times in every 
interview to get an order, and it 
is surprising how the number of 
orders increase and the number 
of calls increase on the part of 
those men who follow this little 
suggestion. 

We tell them: “Now, you may 
go in to a prospect and he may 
have used an Addressograph a 
long time before you ever sold 
one. He may know all about it 
and he may be ready to buy it. 
He may not know all the details 
of it, as you do, but he knows the 
principle of it. Now, after you 
have talked to him for a minute 
and a half, why don’t you ask 
him, ‘Don’t you think this would 
be a good thing for your busi- 
ness? I am ready to ship you the 
equipment.’ You will often find 
that you will get an order in that 
way, ‘but in a great many instances 
he will back off and tell you he 
does not want to buy. 

“Then, along in the middle of 
the interview, make a second bid 
for the order, and as you are go- 
ing out of the office, and he is 
shaking hands with you over the 
rail, just step back a minute and 
say, ‘Now, here, Mr. Prospect; 
you know what I am here for. 
You know what your require- 
ments are. Why not save time 
and save money and let us ship 
you this equipment right away for 
a free trial? If you don’t want 
it, why, send it back and we will 
pay the charges.” 

The same thing is true in ad- 
vertising. There was a large page 
advertisement running in a certain 
magazine for some time, and I 
defy anyone in this room to buy 
that product from the advertise- 
ment. Not even a home office, or 


From an address before the National 
Advertisers Departmental of the Chicago 
Advertising Council. 
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a factory address, is given. There 
is no branch office given. There 
is not a bid for the order in the 
entire advertisement. 

This year we have secured 
seven times as many inquiries as 
we did last year. Where before 
we used a coupon in the adver- 
tisement to allow the prospect tc 
send in for details of the free tria! 
offer, we have gone further thar 
that now in our advertising and 
this time we put a coupon in there 
which is an order in itself. It 
does not say, “Send for details”— 
it says, “Send the machine,” and 
a large percentage of our inquiries 
are a direct bid for the orders 
which includes that a great many 
people are still buying, and a 
great many people want to buy, if 
you make it easy for them to tak« 
action. 


Frank M. Eldredge Starts 
Agency in Detroit 


Frank M. Eldredge has resigned as 
Detroit manager of the Brearley-Ham 
ilton Company, Inc., of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and has started in the advertis 
ing business under his own name. The 
Eldredge Company has the following 
accounts: Allmur Manufacturing Com 
pany, Marion, Ind., maker of electric 
stoves and the “Trojan” washer; Par 
col Industries, Inc., electric dish 
washers; Sharpe Chemical Company and 
Motovic Products Corporation, Detroit 
manufacturers of automobile acces 
sories and electrical household utilities 
—— journals and newspapers will be 
used, 


Account Executives with 
Ferger & Silva 


Jack Henderson and P. S. Perry 
have joined the staff of Ferger & Silva 
Cincinnati advertising agency, as a 
count executives. Mr. Henderson was 
formerly account executive with th: 
Blaine-Thompson Company, Inc., Cin 
cinnati. Before going to Cincinnat 
Mr. Perry was advertising manager of 
the Syracuse Post-Standard and of th 
Worcester Telegram. 


New 


Green- 


P. E. Erhorn with 
Lucas Company 


Philip E. 
tising and sales manager of C. A. Gam 


Erhorn, formerly adver 
brill Mfg. Company, maker of “Pat-a 
cake,” and later sales director o 
McCormick & Company, Baltimore, ha 
joined the staff of the Green-Luca 
Company, advertising agency, Baltimore 
as account executive in charge of mer 
chandising. 
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Have You Read 
Prof. Ivey’s Book? 


No. 22 

“Only through the statement of rival 
claims can the truth be most easily sifted 
out.” 

There’s a text from “Principles of 
Marketing,” by Paul Wesley Ivey, pro- 
fessor of marketing, University of Ne- 
braska. It happens to express a main 
principle in the policy underlying the 
development of the Fairchild publications. 
Always these publications have supplied 
the “news and ideas” of their respective 
fields from all points of view. They 
have considered it their duty to see that 
their readers—the men and women who 
initiate and control distribution of tex- 
tiles, apparel and related merchandise— 
have all sides of trade opinion presented 
impartially. 

Adherence to this practice for many 
years has established for these publica- 
tions a confidence of subscribers that 
gives their advertising space unusual 
“attention-value.” 


Some evidence in the dry facts below— 


AIRCHILD PUBLICATIONS include: (1) two 
daily business newspapers—WOMEN’S WEAR, 
paid circulation exceeding 23,500 daily, to more than 
1700 cities and towns throughout U. S. A.; and DAILY 
NEWS RECORD, paid circulation exceeding 18,000 
copies daily, to more than 1900 cities and towns through- 
ut U.S. A. (Both Members A. B. C.); (2) the “twin” 
semi-monthly, illustrated, trade magazines—MEN’S 
WEAR and CHICAGO APPAREL GAZETTE—paid 
irculation exceeding 10,800 copies per issue, to retail 
merchants and their staffs in every section of U. S. A. 
Both Members A. B. C.) ; (3) a variety of trade direc- 
tories covering all branches and markets of the textile, 
ipparel and closely related industries—the FAIRCHILD 
BLUE BOOKS—with a combined annual distribution 
exceeding 185,000 copies; (4) FAIRCHILD’S BULLE- 
['IN—published weekly in two ‘editions, for European 
and other foreign countries. Head Offices: Fairchild 
Building, 8 East 13th Street, New York. Branch Offices: 
London; Paris; Washington, D. C.; Chicago; Philadel- 
phia; Boston; Rochester. Staff correspondents or other 
news correspondents everywhere. 
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Post Graduate 


SY PPOSE youcould induce 
all the technical schools 
and colleges to teach the 
advantages of your machinery 
or materials to the budding 
engineers of the country? 
Surely you’d believe in itsvalue 
—yet such schooling would 
stop with graduation. 


For years after graduation (an 
average of 40 years statisticians 
say) these men must continue 
their studies to keep up with 
the rapid march of science, 
discovery and experimental 
development. And most of 
them do it through the pub- 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 
With 125 member papers reaching 
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A dvertising 


lications serving their respec- 

tive fields. So why not 

include in this Business Paper 

“Post Graduate Course”’ the 

facts about your own product. 

To reach the thinking man 

when he wants to learn, to 

reach the buying man when 

he wants to buy—this is the 

proven result of business 

paper advertising. There are 

54 different fields to cover 

in the A. B. P. Post Graduate 

schooling—it’s the time, right 

now, to learn the facts relat- — Senyrf7 sins 
Inc.”, means proven cir- 


ing to its low cost but high culations, PLUS the 


highest standards in all 
Va ] ue. other departments, 


Headquarters 220 West 42d Street - NEW YORK 
54 different fields of industry 


















What Is the 
Charles Francis Press? 


A great printing establishment consists of 
a plant and an organization, just as a man 
consists of a body and soul. 


The plant of the Charles Francis Press is 
palpable and tangible. It includes nearly 
every sort of machine and appliance 
designed to produce printing of the pride- 
ful sort—quickly and economically. 





The organization, that is, the soul,—the 
spirit—animating this plant, can of course 
never be seen. Nor can it ever be entirely 
understood or explained even by those 
who help to make it up. But its influence 
radiates far and wide, and is recognized 
wherever worth-while printing is discussed. 


Charles Francis Press 


Printing Crafts Building ~- Telephone Longacre 2320 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
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What Can Be Done with 


Photographs 


The New Idea in Retouching, That Camera Subjects May Take on Addi- 


tional 


Artistic Value as Advertising Illustrations— 


Advice to the Uninitiated 


By W. Livingston Larned 


HE camera shares with the 

artist much of the responsi- 
jility of modern advertising il- 
ustration, but this does not mean 
that a photo print can be taken, 
exactly as received, and allowed 
to “go through” as professional 
copy. It is erroneously supposed 
n some quarters that a. photo- 
graph is complete in itself. Noth- 
ng is needed. You mark the size 
ind let it go at that. 

Just as much dressing and pre- 
iminary care is necessary in the 
handling of photographs as in 
yriginal drawings. We say this 
inreservedly, because we have ob- 
served, through many years, what 
can be done with camera work 
ind what happens when the possi- 
vilities are left undone. 

Many photographs are as much 
in need of “make up” as any 
‘horus girl, with her powder and 
paint. 

An artist who understands his 
business can so skilfully match 
tones and effects that it is impos- 
sible to detect where the retouch- 
ng begins and the photograph 
leaves off. Special pigments are 
manufactured for this purpose. 
These paints, while they may not 
match a photograph in color, melt 
into the original when the etching 
is made, tone for tone, value for 
value. 

There came into one department 
1ot long since a series of flash- 
ights made at an automobile 
show. One car in each print was 
to be featured, but the camera had 
included adjacent cars in other 
xhibits. The retoucher not only 
painted out the other automobiles, 
ut retouched in again the back- 
ground walls, the flooring, pots 


with palms, flags and other deco- 

rations, When the set was printed 

the patching was not visible. 
Pigment of 


exactly the right 
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value gradually stopped out the 
parts that were not wanted. [If it 
was difficult to match up an en- 
tire floor, for example, the area 
was painted in straight across the 
photograph. 


TRICKS OF THE TRADE 


Retouchers have many secret 
“tricks” of their profession. On 
glossy Velox prints, paint is diffi- 
cult to paint in. It curls up on 
the surface; does not adhere. 
There are patented preparations, 
from soapstone to a gelatinous 
substance for lightly washing over 
such surfaces, giving a proper 
“foothold” to the retouching color. 

“Light streaks” in prints may 
be eliminated successfully, as may 
scratches, spots, blemishes of all 
kinds, The artist weighs his color 
tones and stipples in an evening 
effect, pulling the two parts to- 
gether. 

During a convention of branch 
managers, an advertising depart- 
ment had its photographer make 
hurried snapshots of more than 
fifty men. They were taken on 
the fly and were almost. uni- 
formly poor, light-struck, hazy, 
uneven in values. After prints 
had been made, a retoucher went 
over them. New backgrounds 
were painted in. This was the 
first step. If it chanced that the 
high-light side of a face hap- 
pened to come against a light 
background, thus eliminating nec- 
essary contrast, then darker tones 
were painted in to make up for 
it. Character, features, contrasts 
were one by one hand-stippled or 
air-brushed on faces. There is 
no task too delicate or exacting 
for the trained retoucher. 

Time and time again it happens 
that an advertiser has _ photo- 
graphs taken of new buildings or 
factory additions before the work 
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is quite completed. Scaffolding 
remains; there are unsightly 
blemishes in the foreground per- 
spective, crates, lumber, rough 
ground, poles. It should be real- 
ized that the retoucher can take 
such pictures and dispense with 
every unnecessary and distorting 
element. He can paint out the 
signs of the working forces, he 
can even up rough ground, he can 
touch out the scaffolding until the 
building is presented exactly as it 
might be a month later, after 
clean-up work had been com- 
pleted. What is more, only the 
expert eye would ever detect that 
these eliminations had been made. 
The photographic quality is not 
destroyed, not tampered with to 
any appreciable degree. ; 

We have seen vast panoramic 
views taken of factories, where it 
was impossible for the photog- 
rapher to eliminate dozens of 
telegraph and trolley poles. They 
absolutely marred the vista. It 
was a scene photographed through 
a patchwork of disconcerting up- 
right lines, emphasized all the 


more in the completed print as the 


light fell upon them. A retoucher 
mounted the prints on heavy 
board, and with retouching color 
completely obliterated the poles. 
He himself supplied the missing 
detail, guided by all surrounding 
material. 

A professional retoucher’s color 
slab, incidentally, is a most re- 
markable outfit. As a rule, it is a 
large china dish, divided off into 
small, individual compartments. 
In every one of these, grades of 
retouching color are mixed and 
ready for use, from the most deli- 
cate gray to tones bordering on 
black, The average artist pre- 
fers pigment that is slightly red- 
dish in color, differing to no 
great extent from the warm sepia 
prints sometimes found in Art 
photographs. There may be a 
range of twenty-five different ad- 
justments of color on a slab, and 
the retoucher matches up his 
needs with an alert eye. 

When a photograph is well re- 
touched, the stippling and air- 
brushing is not aggressively ap- 
parent. It must be examined very 
carefully to determine just where 
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this painting-in has been done 
For poor paper printing, the 
contrasts must be sharper, bolder, 
for the screen used will be a 
coarse one and the _ subtleties 
minimized. Thus, if you wish a 
tone to be medium-dark when re- 
produced, the artist paints that 
portion black, solid color. The 
number of intermediate tones is 
cut down almost by half. Ther: 
is a great deal of essentia 
painting-in of pure whites to mak: 
the contrast absolutely certain, 
despite the coarse screen. 


IMPROVED PHOTOGRAPHS BEFORE 
ENGRAVER GETS STARTED 


For whatever purpose, it is cer- 
tainly not wise merely to shunt a 
photograph through to the en 
graver without due consideration 
as to what can be done to give it 
added interest in composition or 
in contrast. .\ photographic origi- 
nal might be perfect, requiring no 
retouching, no sharpening of con 
trasts, yet there could be room for 
improvement in the contour of the 
final printing, vignettes, silhouet 
ting, artistic border effects. 

The artist will seek out these 
possibilities. He will have a land- 
scape, for example, cluttered with 
too much foreground. By run- 
ning a gray distemper line half 
way up the print and then vignet- 
ting a bit of foliage, a motor car, 
a figure, through this line, cutting 
them out pure white on the plate 
where they project below the 
stop-line, the cold rigidity of the 
photograph is relieved. 

It is not difficult to arrange for 
these unusual compositions. The 
silhouetting can be done with a 
very sharp knife or a pair of 
scissors, or non-essential parts can 
be painted away with Chinese 
white. Where the silhouetting is 
intricate it is better to mount the 
print and work over it with white 
and a small brush. 

Keep photographs away from 
the heat—they will buckle, and 
when in that condition are apt to 
crack, 

It is often expedient to dampen 
a print slightly when it is to be 
mounted with library paste, rather 
than rubber cement. 

In the case of portraits, do as 
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instance, our Dog Department offers a unique 

= | and interesting service. Frank Dole, for 
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ol and breeder of pedigreed dogs, has managed this 
$ can department from its start. The popularity of 
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faces as possible 
“tricky” white and 


little work on 
and beware of 
grays. 

See that retouching colors are 
in tone, in sympathy, with the 
tones and values of the photo- 
graph. 

When an art photographer has 
studied out his lighting, his com- 
position, his effects, it is inad- 
visable to attempt retouching of 
any character. This does not mean 
that the artist should refrain from 
experimenting in the matter of 
layout, shape of half-tone and 
little niceties of vignette. The bet- 
ter type of advertising photograph 
now supplied takes on the quali- 
ties of the drawn illustration in 
more ways than one, which makes 
it far easier to handle them on a 
page. 

We find a wide variety of in- 
genious ideas in the method of 
handling photographic copy in 
business publications, This may 
range from unique silhouetting to 
rather intricate border effects, 
with projecting units, gray dis- 
temper stop-lines and ruled back- 
ground areas. 

The air-brushing of photo- 
graphic copy, as it was done a 
dozen years ago, has all but gone 
out of style. This meant the 
smoothed and_ silky surfaces, 
blown in, sprayed in, mechanically. 
The modern photographic illustra- 
tion takes pride in its contrasts 
and in its sharp definitions. It 
seeks bold, daring, unconventional 
contrasts. Every camera would 
have its own technique. 

The camera is literal. That is 
its character. And many prints 
contain many elements that are 
not at all necessary. It is the 
touching-out of these that may 
improve a subject 50 per cent. 

There is a simple manner of de- 
ciding what would be best to do. 
After the print is mounted flat, 
take sheets of transparent tracing 
paper, a very soft pencil, and 
mark out various effects. Thus 
the surface of the photograph is 
not marred, and there is a choice 
of vignetting or silhouetting ideas. 

Several parts of as many dif- 
ferent prints can be combined in 
one, as when a panoramic view of 
a factory was spliced together, 
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making a complete vista of sev 
eral acres of buildings. The 
photographer had taken them in- 
dividually. 

Suppose two prints are to b 
united in one. What, then, hap 
pens to the crack where they ar 
joined? Will it not show in th 
half-tone engraving? 

The retoucher has long sinc 
mastered this problem. He doe 
the most shrewd job of splicing 
and beveling of the paper an 
then fills in the crevice witl 
Chinese white, over which th 
matching colors ‘are painted. 


Direct-Mail Advertising Needs 
New. Lists 


What the well-advertised ravages o 
time can do to a mailing list in thre 
years is described in a recent issue o 

“Here’s How,” the monthly house 
organ of the C. E. Howe Addressin anc 
Printing Company, Philadelphia. ‘Here’ 
How” says that a list of a thousan 
names in action that length of time wil 
have sustained the following casualties 
410 people will have changed addresse 
from one to four times; 261 wil 
have moved to parts unknown; 124 
will have already purchased the product 
circularized; 83 will have bought a con 
peting article; 7 will have died. One 
will have gone to jail. 

“A total of 836 persons out of 1000, 
or practically 90 per cent, are absolutely 
useless names. That is to say, for every 
$1.00 spent on the above list, 90 cents 
have been thrown away. 

“Direct-mail advertising sent to a list 
two or three years old does not pay. It 
is just as fair to expect a worthless list 
to bring results as it is to expect a 
cone with eight or ten holes in_ its 
bottom to keep afloat for any appreciable 
length of time.” 


Dr. Holmes Gives Essentials 
of Sales Talks 


Some of the essentials of an effective 


sales talk were described by Dr. Arthu 
Holmes, president of Drake University 
in a recent talk before the advertising 
council of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce. ‘A sales talk is a work 
of literary art including all the prin 
ciples which make great authors fam 
ous,” Dr, Holmes said. 

He told his audience that the Parables 
of the New Testament were excellent 
examples of efficient sales talks, and 
added: “The psychology of the sales 
talk is the expression of human natur« 
with common sense. The contact de 
pends on personality, which is viewed 
substantially and effectively through any 
of the senses. Some men are better 
salesmen when they do not talk. Keep 
the goal in view all the time and so 
arrange the content of the talk to get 
the name on the dotted line, then cease 
talking.” 
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Circulation “Butter Fat” of 
Minneapolis Daily Papers 
Total Circulations 
JOURNAL 100,936 
Morning Tribune 68,517 

News 58,995 
Evening Tribune 50,158 


City Circulations 
JOURNAL 55,043 
Morning Tribune 38,768 
Evening Tribune 35,697 
News 20,536 























City Carrier Circulations 
JOURNAL = 32,706 





Tribune 21,351 Evening 
Tribune 15,286 Morning 


Country Circulations 
JOURNAL 41,762 


News 37,159 
Tribune 24,234 Morning 
Tribune 13,213 Evening 


Mail Subscribers (Individual Mail Subscribers) 
JOURNAL 28,837 


Tribune 10,735 Morning 
Tribune 9,932 Evening 


Compiled from Publishers’ Statements to the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations for the period ending Sept. 30, 1921 


THE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
JOURNAL 


‘epresented fore Fork, Citcamn ond 
fa gt omer i Dike oF oon 
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Does your shipping case 
help sell the goods? 
































S your shipping case a salesman—or 

just a container? 

Today of all times manufacturers should 
utilize every selling force. The shipping 
case is an advertising medium that is 
seldom exploited to full advantage. With 
cases properly designed, with the shipper’s 
name and message printed in colors, it is 
possible to make an actual “moving bill- 
board” of every consignment. 

Piled on station platforms—hauled in 
express trucks through crowded streets— 
delivered at the customer's door in the very 
districts where you want your name made 
popular—Gair cases have real advertis- 
ing value and help to build sales volume. 

* * * 


ORRECT in design, unusually strong 
and resilient, Gair cases guarantee 
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protection for their contents and meet 
every test of fast modern transportation. 
Strength far above the railroad regulations 
insures their resisting all shocks, jolts and 
jars. 

Leading manufacturers in many dif- 
ferent industries have found that Gair 
cases help solve packing and shipping 
problems and are 2 real stimulus to sales. 
For over half a century we have been 
building cases that measure up to the 
most exacting requirements. 


* * ¥ 


Wie six great plants located at 


strategic points to serve manufac- 
turers in widely separated territories, the 
Gair system is the largest of its kind in 
the world. 

All our resources—unrivalled mechani- 
cal facilities, years of knowledge and ex- 
perience, the skilled services of a staff of 
experts— are at your disposal. Gair 
service covers every essential of modern 
package merchandising: Folding boxes, 
Labels, Lithography, Corrugated and Solid 
fibre shipping cases. 

The new Gair Service Booklet will interest 
every shipper of packaged merchandise. Send a 
postal for your copy today! 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY 


350 Madison Avenue, New York 
CHICAGO + PHILADELPHIA © BOSTON 


Member of * 
Container Club 
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Shreveport 
Market fora 
Half-million 


Shreveport, the city, and Shreveport, the territory, 
form a compact, heavily populated district closely con- 
nected by road and rails, each contributing to the 
advancement, prosperity and comfort of the other. 


Within a radius of 150 miles from Shreveport live 
a half-million people. Being the largest city in the 
district the people naturally look to Shreveport as 
their business and social metropolis. Convenient train 
schedules and a marvelous good roads system have 
promoted even closer relations between city and terri- 
tory, and make the recreational and business advan- 
tages of the former easily accessible to the latter. 


The Shreveport Times covers city and territory 
with equal thoroughness. It is 
the FIRST paper both in point 

Make This of arrival, circulation and reader 

Your Year esteem. Its news embraces all the 

i activities of the section even as its 
circulation encompasses the sec- 
tion’s buying power. 


The Shreveport Times 


Lowisiana’s Fastest-Growing Newspaper 
Published Every Morning in the Year 
ROBT. EWING, Publisher JOHN D. EWING, Asso. Publisher 


S. C. Becxwitn Speciat Acency, in the East. 
Joun M. Branuam Company, in the West and South. 
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The Government's View of Open 
Price Associations 


The Argument in the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association Case 
Indicates Uncompromising Opposition 


By Gilbert H. Montague 


of the New York Bar 


ONE of the results of the Su- 
preme Court decision in the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation case is to make necessary 
wholesale, not to say whole- 
revision of much of the 
‘rature on trade association 
activities which has been published 
— the past six years. As it 
ll perhaps be remembered, the 
presidential campaign of 1912 
ee the popular vocabulary 
with the word “co-operation,” 
— sounded much more 
truistic than competition or 

ce ombination, and which seenied 
to promise a millennium -in which 
its devotees might walk arm in 
arm with the proposed Federal 
Trade Commission, and _ find 
yveace and rest from the restric- 
ns of the Sherman law. In the 


concrete shape in the publication 
New 
Arthur Jerome Eddy, in which it 


I 
fall of 1912 this promise assumed 


“The Competition,” by 
was stated that “the country has 
reached the parting of the ways, 
and must make its choice and 

1ake it intelligently—either the 
poem dt Be or the co-operative 
basis”; and the so-called Open 
Price Association was presented 

the panacea which would make 
the much-vaunted Sherman law 
pass into history as “one of man’s 
futile attempts to check evolu- 


The vogue of Mr. Eddy’s 
heory needs no demonstration, 
and his book became the corner- 
tone of a vast system which was 

opted by scores, if not hun- 
ireds, of industries. Upon it was 
founded a cult, and about it a 
literature developed, much of 
which was devoted to inculcating 
the cardinal principles of the 
open-price association, which 
were set forth by Mr. Eddy as 
follows: 


(1) “When men meet and each 
says, ‘My price is so-and-so,’ and 
all say the same, a promise to 
maintain that price may, perhaps, 
be inferred from _ subsequent 
events; but no such promise can 
be inferred from frank state- 
ments of past transactions; and 
yet more in the way of stability 
of prices will result from the 
mere interchange of information 
than from an agreement to main- 
tain prices. Knowledge regard- 
ing bids and prices actually made 
is all that .is necessary to keep 
prices at reasonably stable and 
normal levels. No agreements | to 
maintain prices are necessary.” 

(2) “Do nothing you are 
afraid to record; record every- 
thing you do, and keep your rec- 
ords where any public official in 
the performance of his duties may 
have easy access to them. In 
short, preserve so carefully all 
evidence regarding intentions, 
acts and results that there will be 
no room for inference or argu- 
ment that anything else was in- 
tended, done or achieved.” 


FINE, WHILE IT LASTED 


It was all astonishingly simple. 
Merely confine the collection of 
data to the record of past per- 
formances, and keep the record 
where the Department of Justice 
could find it, and all would be 
well! Nobody need for the fu- 
ture fear the restrictions of the 
anti-trust laws if he would mere- 
ly confine himself to saying “My 
price has been so-and-so,” in-* 
stead of “My price is so-and-so.” 

Now in the nine years which 
have followed the announcement 
of this new form of competition, 
the courts have been silent on the 
subject, and such premonitory 
rumblings as have issued from 
the Department of Justice and the 
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Federal Trade Commission have 
only caused the faithful to resort 
to their eminent legal counsel for 
fresh reassuring opinions. The 
Department of Justice, indeed, 
availed itself rather freely of the 
privilege of delving into the rec- 
ords of sundry associations, but 
this was quite according tothe pro- 
gramme and “the right of a body 
of men to say what they will do 
may not be clear under the many 
anti-trust laws, but we have yet 
to hear of a law that tries to pre- 
vent men telling what they have 
done.” Trade associations or- 
ganized upon this open-price basis 
became bolder and bolder, and 
their number multiplied, until we 
are confronted with such revela- 
tions as were brought out by the 
Lockwood Committee in New 
York, and there are few indus- 
tries which are not in some wise 
affected by the Supreme Court’s 
decision against the Hardwood 
Lumber Association. 


SHARPENING ITS WEAPONS 


And what has been the Gov- 
ernment’s attitude during this pe- 
riod, while the co-operationists 


were enjoying the sunshine and 
flitting from flower to flower, 
oblivious of the day of reckoning, 
and the silence of the courts on 


the subject appeared to imply 
consent? Well, it happens that 
the Government’s attitude is set 
forth with considerable clarity in 
a supplemental brief on behalf of 
the United States, which was filed 
by the Department of Justice in 
this very case against the manu- 
facturers of hardwood lumber. 
Some extracts from this docu- 
ment will prove enlightening. 
“This case for the first time,” 
says the Government in this sup- 
plemental brief, “presents directly 
for the consideration of this 
court the practices of those or- 
ganizations which are known as 
‘Open Price Associations.’ This 
court had condemned in numerous 
cases brought to enforce the Anti- 
trust Act of 1890 all forms of 
combinations which directly re- 
strained, and all acts which tended 
to directly monopolize interstate 
and foreign commerce. It had spe- 
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cifically held unlawful agreements 
fixing rates between naturally com- 
peting railroad companies; combi- 
nations of such companies under 
one management; the absorption 
by one corporation . . . of other 
corporations engaged in produc- 
ing the same article; agreements 
between manufacturers produc- 
ing, or mercantile concerns e1- 
gaged in the selling of, the same 
article, whereby prices were fixed 
or goods were diverted from one 
channel of commerce to another; 
and black lists and other devices 
used by members of associations 
to compel certain articles of com- 
merce to be handled by them. 
Astute business men then set 
about to devise-some scheme so 
adroitly formulated that it would 
accomplish the same results as 
had been accomplished by methods 
which had been thus condemned, 
and yet not be violative of the 
provisions of the Anti-trust Act as 
it had then been construed in any 
specific case; and the result was 
the invention of the plan of so- 
called ‘Open Competition’ and the 
‘Open Price Associations.’ And 
the conditions of the industrial 
world are such, and the literature 
upon the subject so abundant, 
that the court is justified in tak- 
ing judicial notice of the fact that 
these associations are so numerous 
and so extensively organized as 
to threaten an economic revolu- 
tion.” 

After identifying Mr. Eddy as 
the inventor of the plan, and 
quoting passages from his book, 
the argument continues: 

“It has been recognized in 
every decision of this court con- 
struing the: Antitrust Act that its 
object was to preserve competi- 
tion, as it was and has been de 
fined by Adam Smith and all 
political economists since his 
time. Such competition does not 
mean what Mr. Eddy and his fol 
lowers are pleased to call ‘Cut- 
throat competition.’ In fact, he 
appears to have had an entire 
misconception of the objects of 
the Anti-trust Act. There is hard- 
ly a practice mentioned by him 
as illustrative of cutthroat meth- 
ods of competition, and which he 
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claims the anti-trust law was de- 
signed to perpetuate, that has not 
been condemned by the courts as 
violative of that law. The object 
of the law was to secure and 
perpetuate fair and honest compe- 
tition by the elimination of unfair 
and fraudulent practices. But 
competition was intended to be 
real and not fake. The practice 
of these ‘open price associations’ 
is denominated by Eddy and his 
disciples as the ‘new competition’ 
or ‘open competition,’ and their 
slogan is ‘co-operation.’ There is 
no such thing as ‘new competi- 
tion’ in the sense here used. True 
competition has been the same as 
long as men have engaged in 
trade; and this Eddy plan is 
rightly spoken of as ‘co-operation’ ; 
and the meanings of the two 
words ‘competition’ and ‘co- 
operation’ in political economy 
are directly opposed to each 
other. In fact the word 
‘competition’ has no place in a 
description of the activities of 
these associations. As the history 
of their development and the 
literature promoting their adop- 
tion show, their chief design was 
to destroy competition and to 
substitute therefor co-operation. 
“Men engage in business, not 
for amusement, but for profit, 
and they will not ordinarily de- 
vote their time to the promotion 
or maintenance of a _ scheme 
which will not increase their 
profits. Undoubtedly there 
are activities in which all may 
naturally engage in concert in an 
effort to secure mutual benefit, 
but those activities have nothing 
to do with competition between 
the individuals so engaged. For 
illustration, it would be to the ad- 
vantage of all hardwood lumber 
manufacturers for the use of such 
lumber to be extended into new 
fields, or for such legislation -to 
be passed or treaties made as 
will promote the exportation of 
such lumber. And it would be to 
the mutual advantage of the 
manufacturers of one section to 
secure a reduction of rates to the 
centres of consumption, while the 
manufacturers of another section 
might well act in concert in op- 
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position to such reduction in or- 
der to avoid the more acute com- 
petition which it would produce. 
Concerted action along such lines 
can be easily understood and 
create no suspicion. But whe 
men Selling in the same market 
and seeking the same customers 
join hands in doing the ver 
things that real competitors neve 
have done—things which are di- 
rectly and fundamentally opposed 
to every element of competition 
as defined and understood by al! 
political economists, and as under 
stood by Congress when the anti 
trust law was passed, such conduc 
naturally excites suspicion, and i 
deserving of the closest scrutiny 
The ultimate aim of such conduct 
upon the part of each individual 
is to increase his profits, and a: 
profits depend upon the price of 
the product, his aim is to get more 
money for his output than other- 
wise he would receive. In fact 
this is not denied by the promoters 
of the ‘open price plan’; but they 
say it is accomplished by stabiliz- 


ing the price, which means that 
the price will be made nearer 
constant at an average price 


higher than would be the averag« 
if the market were not thus sta- 
bilized.” 

In passing it is interesting to 
compare the language of the 
italicized passage above with the 
form of words used by the Su- 
preme Court in the paragraph 
beginning: “Genuine competitors 
do not make daily, weekly and 
monthly reports, etc.” There can 
be little doubt that the Govern- 
ment’s contention in this par- 
ticular at least is amply sustained. 


RULING NOT EASILY MISUNDERSTOOD 


With regard to the contention 
of the co-operationists that the 
exchange of information regard- 
ing past transactions only is not 
violative of the law, the Govern- 
ment has this to say: 

“The operation of this plan is 
far more efficacious in controlling 
prices than an actual agreement 
fixing prices between the same 
persons. Every individual enter- 
ing into a price-fixing agreement 
knows that it is unlawful and 
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The nyt ae 
New Bork Zoening Post 


publishes daily Public 
Ledger Foreign News 


PUBLIC 


The staff of the Public Ledger has been called “as 
brilliant an array of notable journalists and publicists 
as any single newspaper has ever brought together.” 
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4 HE Ledger Foreign News Service is, I 
think, the most valuable foreign service 
offered in the United Statestoday. It avoids 
the cardinal mistake of duplicating the news 
dispatches received from the general news 
agencies. It is especially to be congratulated 
for building up its Far Eastern correspond- 
ence to a point not equalled by any other 
newspaper well in advance of the time when 
the Far Eastern question had become the 
most important one before the United 
States today.”’ 


( Signed) CHARLES McD. PUCKETTE 
Managing Editor, N.Y. Evening Post 


The New York Evening Post is a news- 
paper of international reputation. It is 
noted for the accuracy of its news and for 
the high quality of its presentation. 


When you see the Public Ledger ‘“‘credit 
line’’ above a dispatch in any newspaper 
you can be sure it deserves your attention 
and that the journalist who wrote it knows 
what he is writing about. 


The Ledger Syndicate supplies Public Led- 
ger news and features to 274 newspapers 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


LEDGER 


PHILADELPHIA 
Cyrus H. K. CURTIS, Publisher 
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void, and is not only indifferent 
to its observance, but possibly 
uses it as a means of deceiving 
his competitor; but by this plan 
no deception is possible. . . . It 
is claimed that there is a vital 
distinction between a practice of 
exchanging price-lists or of mem- 
bers of an association stating to 
each other the prices. they intend 
to charge, and their exchanging 
full information as to past trans- 
actions, including the exact prices 
which they have charged for 
every sale. But how can an 
exchange between the members 
of information as to the prices 
they intend to charge in the fu- 
ture be more effective than an 
exchange of exact information as 
to what they have actually 
charged in the past? In fact, the 
latter information is far more re- 
liable and serves as a much better 
guide for the future conduct of 
the membership. Simple state- 
ments as to what one intends to 
do are unreliable, as they may be, 
and generally are, deviated from; 
but an exact record of .what one 
has done up to within a few days 
of the exchange of information 
is a true index as to what his con- 
duct for the future will be. As 
stated time and again in ‘The 
New Competition,’ it is the ex- 
change of information as to real 
facts that is most effective; and 
not expressions of intentions, or 
even agreements as to what the 
parties concerned will do.” 

Counsel for the lumber asso- 
ciation had made much of the 
fact that although the plan origi- 
nally called for an exchange of 
price-lists, this was after a time 
discontinued altogether. In refer- 
ence to that contention, the Gov- 
ernment’s brief says: 

“Moreover, there is a special 
reason why the exchange of price- 
lists by the membership of the 
association here in question was 
discontinued. The members in 
fact quit putting out price-lists. 
They were not only unnecessary 
but were impossible. The ad- 
vance in prices was so rapid that 
by the time a price-list could be 
printed it was entirely out of 
date, and the only method of 
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keeping informed as to what the 
membership were charging was a 
continual interchange of infor- 
mation as to past transactions. In 
fact, no member could make a 
reliable statement as to what he 
expected to do. The general in- 
tent was to charge everything the 
market would bear, but what 
prices could be obtained no one 
knew.” 

And, in conclusion, the Depart- 
ment ot Justice drops a hint as to 
the future which might not un- 
profitably be considered by those 
who are operating open price as- 
sociations in other industries. 
“Manifestly,” says the brief, “the 
results of the operation of this 
open-price scheme are different 
when applied to different indus- 
tries, and under different economic 
conditions. This court will be- 
come fully informed as to its va- 
rious effects unless the disposition 
of this case be such as to render 
future actions of this character 
useless.” In this instance, the 
italics are my own. 

It would therefore appear, in 
view of the foregoing, that a 
prompt revision of the accepted 
text-books on trade association 
organization and practice would 
be in order. Doubtless, as is the 
case in connection with other 
branches of the enforcement of 
the Sherman law, the Government 
is inclined to go rather farther 
than the courts will countenance. 
Be that as it may, however, there 
is little doubt remaining, since 
the decision in the Hardwood 
case, that the Open Price As- 
sociation of the orthodox, co- 
operationist character is a 
dangerous toy to play with. Ina 
subsequent article I hope to point 
out some practical steps which 
trade associations can take to get 
the benefit of a full knowledge of 
the facts of their industries, yet 
avoid violating the law. 


Potts-Turnbull Gets Cement 
Account 


The Potts-Turnbull Company, Inc., 
advertising agency of Kansas City, Mo., 
has secured the advertising account of 
the Portland Cement Association, the 
headquarters of which is in Chicago. 
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No other Hardware 
Publication ever forged 
ahead so rapidly 


N all the years that hardware papers have 
een published none has even approached 
the record of growth established by GOOD 
HARDWARE in 1921. Business in January, 
1922, is 530% greater than that carried just 
one year ago. We will not attempt to predict 
what the percentage of gain would have been 
in a normal year. 


The Reason Is Plain—This Is the 
Answer 


GOOD HARDWARE covers the entire hardware 
trade—it is built to be read and is read—it gives the 
advertiser 45,000 circulation for only a few dollars 
more than the rate in other publications reaching 
less than 20,000 stores—it is giving advertisers more 
for their money than they have ever been able to 
buy before. 


Good 
Hardware 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
TRADE DIVISION 
Butterick Building, New York 





Guaranteed Circulation 45,000 Copies Monthly 














We have talked a lot about it 
e e 
Now here it is! 

OR two months now we have done considerable 
F teming about The Progressive Grocer. Now we 
are ready to send you a copy of the firstissue. The cover 
of the January number is reproduced here. If you 
haven’t received a copy, write us.. You will want to 
know about this new publication that reaches 50,000 
important distributors in the grocery trade. Every 
month The Progressive Grocer goes to every grocery 
jobber and to the best retail grocers in the country. 


GUARANTEED. CIRCULATION 
50,000 COPIES EVERY MONTH 


The Cream of the Grocery Trade 


Some of the leading advertisers of food products, soaps, and 
grocery store fixtures have grasped the opportunity to tell 
their story to 50,000 good grocers and jobbers through one 
live, modern publication. The first issue carries 39 pages of 
advertising from 44 separate companies. Other contracts 
' start in succeeding issues. Advertisers seem to have taken 
“to The Progressive Grocer as something that is néeded in 
the grocery trade, 
Let us tell you the whole story of The Progressive Grocer @ 
and what it may be able to do for you. 


TRADE DIVISION 
THE BUTTERICK. PUBLISHING COMP 


Butterick Building, New York 
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Of Course You’ve Read 
“IF WINTER COMES” 


The Book of the Year; First Ran Serially in 
EVERYBODY’S MAGAZINE 


A. S. M. HUTCHINSON 
is now famous as the author 
of “If Winter Comes,” the 
best selling book of the 
season. It was originally 
published as a serial in 
EVERYBODY'S MAGAZINE. 


F WINTER COMES” was bought by the 
editor of EVERYBODY’S MAGAZINE because it 
was an. unusual and a remarkable piece of 

fiction. His judgment has been vindicated by the 
response to this serial in EVERYBODY’S and by 
the fact that over 300,000 copies of the book have 
already been sold. 

A Hutchinson is not discovered every day. 
But it is this constant search for remarkable and 
unusual fiction that leads to the discovery of such 
an author, and that is making EVERYBODY’S forge 
ahead. No fireworks, no band, no great noise— 
but steady consistent progress. 


BUTTERICK — Publisher 


(verybodys 


Magazine 


If it’s in EVERYBODY'S 
It’s a good story 
First in Fiction 














A 1922 List of Employees’ 
Magazines 


First Instalment of Printers’ INK’s Revised Compilation 


HE Council of Industrial Ad- mind and devoid of anything 


[ Seana of Philadelphia 
conducted an investigation some 
months ago, for the purpose of 
securing detailed information con- 
cerning employees’ magazines. 
The questionnaire employed asked, 
among other questions: “What is 
the purpose and place of the 
house magazine in industry?” 
Not more than half of those 
who replied gave any expressed 
purpose. Many did not know why 
the magazine was started. Evi- 
dently most of them “just grew.” 
Furthermore, less than three out 
of ten claimed for their publica- 
tions any definite editorial policy. 
Of course, no publication rest- 
ing on such an insecure founda- 
tion can long exist. Nor are em- 
ployees’ magazines exempt. This 
borne out by the extremely 
high death rate. It was in the 


1S 


early part of 1920 that Printers’ 


InK published a list of 650 plant 
papers. That is exactly two 
years ago. In that short time 
close to 30 per cent have sus- 
pended publication, 

Industrial depression has been 
a vital factor in rolling up this 
total. But the basic cause was the 
absence of a clearly-defined edi- 
torial programme. The business 
that lacks a consistently followed 
house policy is doomed to early 
failure. Plant papers are in the 
same boat. 

No doubt the employees’ maga- 
zine, like everything else, is going 
through a reconstruction period. 
Perhaps, if we may use the word, 
it was over-inflated. At any rate, 
it is now ready for steady prog- 
ress, This belief is strengthened 
by the large number of manufac- 
turers who told Printers’ INK 
hey intended resuming publica- 

m shortly after the first of the 
present year. 

The successful employees’ paper 

a magazine “of the workers, 
for the workers, and by the 
yorkers.” Published with that in 
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paternalistic it fills a definite 
niche in management routine. 
Following is the first instal- 
ment, containing 150 names, of 
Printers’ INK’s revised compila- 
tion. Additional instalments will 
appear in subsequent issues and 
we shall be glad to hear from 
those employees’ magazine pub- 
lishers who have not already 
given us the names of their pub- 
lications.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Adpomenmeah « Company, Chicago: ““Ad- 
dressograp 
Adirondack ico & Light Corp., Am- 
sterdam, N., eed, __ “Synchronizer. - 
Abitibi Power & per Co., Ltd., Iro- 
quois Falls, , pe Broke Hustler.” 
Ager Bros. Ca. “ies Rochester, 
: “‘Adler-Rochester Rumpus.” 
FA... Co., New York: “Aeolian.” 
Aetna Life Insurance Co., Hartford, 
Conn.: “Aetna Life Club Chat.” 
Alabama Power Co., Birmingham, Ala.: 
““Powergrams.” 
Albrecht Grocery Co., Fred W., Akron, 
O.: “Acme Special.” 
Sault Ste. 
“Algoman.” 


Algoma Steel 
Marie, Ont.: 

All America Cabies, Ing, New York: 
“All America Review 

American Agricultural Co., 
Boston: “Booster.” 

American Appraisal Co., Milwaukee: 
“American peqrqens News.” 

American Bank of Commerce and Trust 
Co., Little Rock, Ark.: “American,” 

American Car & Foundry Co., Berwick, 
Pa.: “Bulletin.” 

American Central Life Insurance Cc., 
Indianapolis, Ind.: hizzer.” 

American Express Co., New York: 
“World Service.” 

American Hoist & Derrick Ce., St. 
Paul, Minn.: “Hoister.” 

American Liability Co., Cincinnati, O.: 
“American.” 

Acgertge ggomatine S Co., Schenectady, 


” Chemical 


adlight.” 

American National Bank, Oklahoma 
City, Okla.: Xow, “Eagle.” 

American Optical Southbridge, 
Mass. : “Wolleworth “Life 

American Pulley 0., Philadelphia: 
“Pulley Truth.” 

American Railway Express & New 
York: “Express Messenge 

American Rolling Mill Co. $ Middletown, 
O.:, “Armco Bulletin.” 

American Seating | Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich.: “Seater.” 

American Steel & Wire Co., Braddock 
Works, Braddock, Pa.: ‘“Millright.” 

American Stecl & Wire Co., North 

orks, Worcester, Mass.: “North 

Works Bulletin.” . 

American Steel Chicago: 

“Octagon.” 


Foundries, 
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American Telaghene & &. Telegraph Co., 
New Yor ‘Long Lines.’ 

American Woolen Co., Andover, Mass.: 

Employees ” Booster.” 

Ames, | mg McCready, Ltd., Mon- 
treal, Que; “From the Ground Up. 

Amoske Mfg. Co., Manchester, N. 
“Amoskeag Bulletin.” 

Apex Electrical Maes Co., Cleve- 
land: “Apex-o-M 

Armour & Co 
Magazine” cal 

Arnold Print Works, North Adams, 

ass.: “Arnold Print.” 
Art Migeal Spatepetion Co., Jamestown, 
rt Metal Welder 

sateen Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
Chicago: “Santa Fe Magazine. 

Atlantic Refining Co., hiladelphia: 
“Atlantic Reflector.” 

Autostrop Safety Razor Co., New 
York: “Family a 
Ayres & Company, L. S., Indianapolis, 

Ind.: “Ayrograms.” 
Babson’ 's Statistical Qymaiaation, Welles. 
Hills, Mass.: “Log of the Crew.” 
Bat rach, ¥ Inc., abian, Newton, 


Mass. : 
Harbor, 


Baker- Vawter 
“Partners.” 
& Ohio Railroad Co., Balti- 
d.: “Baltimore & Ohio Maga- 


& Co., L., Newark, N. J.: 
“Counter Currents.” 
Bank of California, San Francisco: 
“Californian.” 
Bank of Italy, San Francisco: “Bank- 
italy Life. 
Bank of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh: “Bank- 


ofpitt Monthly. 
Denke Trust Co., New York: “Pyra- 
Rockford, IIl.: 


Barber Colman Co., 
“BCA News.” 
a & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, 
Y.: “Reflector.” 


H. Philadelphia: 
“Beaumont Briefs. 
= »» Mfg. Co., “Belde- 


Bell "Telephone Co. of Pa., and 
ciated Companies, Philadelphia: 
sheae News.” 

Berkey & Gay Furniture Co.. 
Rapids, Mich.: “Shop Mark. * 

oe & Company, New York: 


Bird le Son, Inc., East Walpole, Mass.: 
“Neponset Review.” 

Birmin oo Railway Light & Power 
Co., Birmingham, Ala.: “Buzzer.” 
Bloch ware: Tobacco Co., Wheeling, 

: “Mail Pouch.” 
Bivvminodale Bros., Inc., New York: 
“Bloomingdale Store News.” 

Bradley Co., Milton, Springfield, Mass. : 
“Embeco News.” 
Brandt Co., Cleveland: “Green Turtle.” 
British Columbia Electric Railway Co., 
Vancouver, B. C.: “B. C. Electric 

Employees Magazine.” 

British Columbia ” Telephone Co.. Van- 
couver, C.: “Telephone Talk.” 
Broadway Department Store, Los 
Angeles, Cal.: “Broadway World.” 
Brompton Puln & Paper Co., Ltd. 
East Angus, OQue.: “Brompton News.” 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle, New York: 

“Eagle Quills.” 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co., New York: 
“B. R. T. Monthly.” 


“Armout 


Louis 
” 


Benton 


me Co., 
Chicago: 


Asso- 
“Tele- 


Grand 
“Best 
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Brooklyn Union Gas Co., New York 
“Progress.” 

Brown Company, Berlin, N. H.: 
Bulletin.” 

Buc ee Company, Soh Milwaukee, 

“Bucyrus 

Budd» Mig. Co., Edw. ok Philadelphia: 
“Buddgette.” 

Bee 's, Los Angeles, Cal.: “Bullock 

ay 

Burt yomEey.., Ltd., F. N., Buffalo 
N. Y.: “Burt’s Box Bulletin.” 

Bush & Bull Co., Williamsport, Pa.: 
“Store Lore.” 

Cadillac Motor Car Co., Detroit: 
“Cadillac Craftsman.” 

California Packing Corporation, San 
Francisco.: “Del Monte Activities.” 

Campbell, Metzger & Jacobson, New 
York: Ki Monthly. 

Canada Cycle & gue Co. Ltd., Wes. 
ton, Ont.: “C. Plant News.” 

Canadian Bank Se “Commerce, Toronto, 
Ont.: “Caduceus.” 

Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Que.t “Dominion.” 

Canadian Kodak Co., Ltd., Mt. Dennis, 
Ont.: “At Kodak ” Heights. od 

Canadian National Railways, Toronto, 
Ont.: “Canadian National Railways 
Magazine.” 

Canadian Oil Companies, Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont.: “Canadian Oil News.” 
Candee & Co., L., New Haven, Conn.: 

“Candee Observer.” 
Carnation Milk Products Co., Chicago: 
“Carnation Family News.” 
Carpenter Steel Co., Reading, Pa.: “Car- 


penter Steel News.” 
Central of Georgia Railway, Savannah, 
Ga.: “Right Way Magazine.” 

Central Hudson Gas Electric Co., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: “Bulletin.” 
Central Maine Power Co., Augusta, Me.: 

“Exciter. 
Central National Bank ,0f Tulsa, Tulsa, 
Okla.: “In the Eye.” 


Chase Companion, ., Waterbury, Conn.: 


“Chase Diamon 
Ce Bank, New York: 


Chemical National Bank, New York: 
“Chemical Bulletin.” 

Chemical Paper Mfg. Co., Holyoke, 
Mass.: “Stuff Chest.” 

Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Company, 
Richmond, Va.: “Chesapeake & Ohio 
Employees’ Magazine. ye 

Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone © 0., 
Washington, D. C.: “Transmitter.” 

Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, Chicago: 

ater Tower.” 

Chicago Elevated Railroads, 
“Safety Bulletin.” 

Chickering & Sons, 
Notes.” 

Clement Co., J. W., Buffalo, 
“Clement Clippings. ved 

Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co 

eveland: “Synchronous Motor.” 

Cleveland Twist Drill Co., Cleveland: 


“Driller.” 

Ce, ! 4 ee & Co., Inc., Troy 

Coleate & = "New York: “Colgate 
& Tron Co.. 


Clock.” 
Colorado Fuel 

Colo.: “Industrial Bulletin.” 
Commonwealth Edison Co., 
“Edison Round Table.” 
Commonwealth Steel Co., St. 
“Commonwealther.” 


National 
se 


Chicago: 
“Factory 


ae 


Boston: 


Denver, 
Chicago 


Louis: 





Jan, 


ADI 
AIN 


Toronto 
Railways 


Toronto, 
, Conn.: 
Chicago: 
»s “Car. 


vannah, 


licago: 
licago: 
actory 


Xe & 


land: 
Troy 
olgate 
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All of 2 sudden- 
the truth dawned! 


NE thousand and one druggist-news-( 
dealers have disclosed facts about 
ourselves and your market that we never even 
dreamed of! Subsequent advertisements will 
tell these facts . . . but if you're the least 
bit impatient, just sign below, send in the 
coupon and we'll send you the facts post-haste. 

THE ALL-FICTION FIELD 


The All-Fiction Field 
280 Broadway, New York City 
1152 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 


I want to know now 


ADVENTURB Arcosr Derpctive StorY MouNsEY’s Tap PorvuLarR Tor-NoTosn 
AINSLER’s ALL-Sroryr Love Storr PEOPLE'S Sort Storizs WereTmen Storr 
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Consolidated Gas, Electric 
Power Co., Baltimore, Md.: 
Electric News.” 

Consolidated Water Power and Paper 
Co., Wisconsia Rapids, Wis.: “Con- 
solidated News.’ 

Cogeeeeen Coal Co., Fairmont, W. 
Va. > Mutual Monthly Maga- 


Jackson, Mich.: 
“Valve 


Mass. : 


aes. & 


zine.’ 
Consumers Power Co., 


“Au Sable News. 
Crane Company, 
World.” 


Crocker-McElwain Co, Holyoke, 
“Stuff Chest.” 

Crofut & oe Co. South Norwalk, 
Conn.: ird.” 

Crompton & acute Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass.: — oom 
Pickings.” 

Crown Willamette eoet, Co., Portland, 

“Makin 
Publishing "C Co., New York: 
News.” 

Codey, Packing Co., ““Spot- 
ight 

Curtis Companies, Clinton, Ia.: 
Circle.” 

Curtis Publishin Company, 
phia: “Curtis Folks.” 
Cutler. Hammer Mfg. Co., 

“C.-H. Messenger.” 
& I. R. Ry», 


y. & D. 
“Employes’ Safety 


Kent, O.: 


Chicago: 


Chicago: 
“Curtis 
Philadel- 


Milwaukee: 


Magazine.” 
Davey Tree Expert 
“Davey Bulletin.” 
David, Inc, B. Edmund, 
N. J.: “Make Goods 

Davol Rubber Co,, Providence, BR: 1: 
“Davol Review.” ; 

Dayton Company, Minneapolis, Minn.: 
“Daytonews.” 

yess En negeing Laboratories Co., 
ayton, Delco Doings.” 

Dean- Hicks Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.: 

Co., 


“Imprint.” 
Dempster Mill Manufacturing 
Beatrice, Neb.: ‘“‘Dempster News.” 
Denholm & McKay Co., Worcester, 
Mass.: “Tattler.” 

Dennison Mfg. Co,, Framingham, Mass.: 
“Round Robin.’ 

Detroit Edison Co., Detroit: 
scope.” 

Detroit Range Boiler & Steel Barrel 
Co., Detroit: “Perfect Star.” 

De Vilbiss Mfg. Co., Toledo: “De Vil- 
biss News.” 


Co., 


Paterson, 


“Synchro- 


Dodge Manufacturing ,Co-» Mishawaka, 
Ind.: “Dodge News. 

Dodge Shoe Co., = a D., Newbury- 
port, Mass.: “Sunshine News.” 

Dominion Bank, Toronto, Ont.: “Bank 
Notes.” 

Donnelley & Sons Co., R. R., Chicago: 
“Lakeside Press.” 

Dower Lumber Co., Wadena, Minn.: 
“Knot Hole.” 

Dudley Sales Organization, a York: 
“Sparks from the D. S. O 

Duffy- Powers Company, Rochester, N. 
Y.: “Hummer.” 

Duplan Silk Corp., Hazleton, Pa.: 
“Duplan Tattler.” 
Eagle Pencil Co., New York: 

ews.” 


“Eagle 


Eastern Mfg. Co., Bangor, Me.: “Mill.” 

Eastman Kodak (o., Rochester, N. Y.: 
“Kodak Magazine.” 

Edison Electric Illuminating Cd. of 
Boston, Boston: “Edison Life.” 


INK 


Edison Lamp Works of General Electri 
Co., Harrison, N. J.: “Edison Lam 
Works News.” 

Electric Hose & Rubber Co., 
ton, Del.: “Electric Spray.” 
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Warns Infringers in 
Advertising 


The Forstmann & Huffman Compan 
Passaic, N. J., in advertising in trad 
publications, that warns against tl 
wrongful use of the company’s regi 
tered trade names, uses unusual co; 
for that purpose. 

One of its advertisements, which 
directed for the “attention of adve 
tising departments,” reads: 

“Inaccurate information is often give 
to the advertising copy writer by othe 
departments. Yet, if a published state 
ment is based on such information, an 
is afterward found to be inaccurate, th 
advertising department—whether right! 
or wrongly—is always blamed. 

“An advertising department that car« 
fully checks all supposed facts befor 
publishin them is avoiding trouble f< 
itself. Fnis careful check-up of a 
statements should be the first rule 
safety in every store. 

“Notwithstanding all the efforts mad 
by the Forstmann & Huffman Compan 
to acquaint the trade with its fabrics 
and their registered trade names, in 
tations are still occasionally advertised 
as the genuine. Jn such cases, ti 
Company has been forced to follow up 
its warnings by criminal prosecution. 

“In order that your department may 
not be responsible for placing your firm 
in a similarly awkward position, do not 
altogether depend on info rmation give 
you verbally by buyers or salespeople.’ : 

A list of the company’s registered 
trade names follows this message. 


” 


American Shoes Win Favor 
with Mexicans 


Customs records are proof of the ir 
creased pyguerny of American shoes i 
Mexico. uring the year ended Decen 
ber 1 more than a million pairs of shoes 
from_the United States were imported 
into Mexico, a number far in excess of 
that of any other year. It is estimated 
that of Mexico’s 15,000,000 populatior 
approximately 12,000,000 wear sandals 
It is this poorer class that is now takin 
a liking to American shoes. The cause 
is reported to be the example set by 
Mexican cotton pickers returning from 
Texas. In nearly every case they come 
back to Mexico from a profitable sea 
son’s work wearing high-priced Amer 
can shoes. 


Kitchen Cabinet Account Re- 
turns to Joerns Agency 


The Campbell -Smith- Ritchie Co, 
Lebanon, Ind., maker of “Boone” 
kitchen cabinets. has placed its account 
with the Arnold Joerns Company, ai- 
vertising agency, Chicago. This account 
was handled by the Joerns agency se 
eral years ago. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
of the appointment of 
FRANK F. SOULE 


as 
, aes Western Advertising Director 
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The Chicago offices of 
the Nast Publications are 
in the Wrigley Building 
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Quit guessing. Buy 
on the basis of known 
values. The Farm 
Journal pays and 
shows that it pays. 


1,100,000 


EVERY ISSUE 
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Exact Knowledge 


of the farm field will insure 
prompt returns on your sales ef-. 
forts. The Farm Journal knows 
what country people buy, and will 
buy. It is constantly in touch with 
its 1,100,000 customers, and their 
storekeepers. In The Farm Jour- 
nal library are research reports on 
such subjects as are listed here: 


Automatic Sprinklers Overcoats 
Automobiles Paint 
Automobile Accessories Pancake Flour 
Baby Powder Phonographs 
Beltin Piston Rings 
Breakfast Foods Roofing Market 
Building Materials Rubber Boots 
Drag Saws Safety Razors 
Drop-Forged Tools Saws 
Electrical Equipment Seeds 
nee me Mills Sewage Disposal 
Noe & Shampoos 
Fence Posts Shoes 
Fire Extinguishers Silverware 
Fruits 


Garden Tractors 
Gas Engines 
Heaters—Oil 
Heaters—Water 
Life Insurance 
Linoleum 
Lubricants 
Men’s Clothing 
Milking Machines 
Moving Pictures 
Overalls 


Soaps 

Spark Plugs 
Spray Pumps 
Suspenders 
Toilet Goods 
Tractors 
Trailers 
Trucks 
Underwear 
Wall Board 
Washing Machines 
Water Systems 





If there is any other fact you need 
to know about the farm market, 
ask us. 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


Washington Square 


Philadelphia 
Mallers Bidg., 


342 Madison Ave., 
Chicago. 


New York City. 
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Boston Sunday Advertiser 
Fi rst Among Boston Sunday Papers 


in General Foreign Advertising 


The Boston Sunday Advertiser led all Boston Sunday 
papers in volume of General Foreign Advertising carried 
during the year 1921— 


The Boston Sunday Advertiser was the only Boston 
Sunday newspaper to show a gain in General Foreign 
Advertising during the year 1921— 


In General Foreign Abventiaine the 
Boston Sunday Advertiser Carried 


ye S02, 413 Lines BE 


*228,523 MORE LINES "Than the Second Paper 
391,306 MORE LINES Than the Third Paper 
*436,973 MORE LINES Than the Fourth Paper 
*From the lineage of the 2nd and 4th newspaper are deducted the lineage figures 
for special weekly pages such as “‘Business Review,’’ ‘“‘Home Builders,’’ “‘Industrial,’’ 
ete The inclusion of this lineage would still leave the Boston Sunday Advertiser 
in FIRST place. 
Advertising lineage figures are taken from reports supplied by 
Boston Newspapers’ Statistical Bureau. 





The Boston Sunday Advertiser, read by over 400,000 families 
or 1,200,000 individuals, offers the most direct and easiest path 
to the extremely wealthy Boston and New England markets. 
Advertising in the Boston Sunday Advertiser creates intensive 
consumer demand, ensures complete distribution and secures 
thorough dealer co-operation in this wealthy territory. 


The readers of the Boston Sunday Advertiser in themselves 
constitute a market that is prolific in sales possibilities; in 
fact they form the very backbone of the New England market 
for luxuries as well as the necessities of life. 





Boston Sunday Advertiser 
Buying Guide for 1,200,000 Readers 











The Merchandising Service Department of the Boston Sunday 
Advertiser offers to advertisers a sincere, effective and eco- 


nomu al service, 


ew thGund® OnEATERTOy — 




















Bigger Business from Co-operation 
in Buying and Advertising 


Grocers in an Ohio City Increase Their Sales 20 Per Cent Each Year 


By Harry E. Martin 


A BOUT four years ago, when 
a chain of successful grocery 
tores scattered about Canton, O., 
ide their presence known by 
uwing a lot of. homekeepers’ 
ide, several of the local grocers 
began to do some serious thinking. 
those days of the upward trend 
n prices they knew, too, that some 
their good neighbors were buy- 
groceries from out-of-town 
nail-order houses. 
They discussed these questions 
t the occasional meetings of the 
anton Grocers’ Association, .but 
emed to arrive nowhere. Finally, 
ack in 1918, a few of the grocers 
this city decided to hold a 
special meeting for their own par- 
icular benefit. They did, and the 
esults were even surprising to 


st of their group. Some simple 
but basic questions were brought 


Why is it that the chain stores 
in cut prices and thereby attract 
me of our trade? Why is it we 
an’t lower prices without going 

into bankruptcy ?” 

Some argued that it was because 
he individual grocers sold stand- 
rd trade-marked goods while the 
ut-rate and mail-order houses did 
ot sell these quality brands at 
ioticeably reduced prices. Others 
ointed out that these houses sold 

cash and therefore did not 
ffer the losses that are coinci- 
lent with the granting of credit. 

‘This is undoubtedly true,” 
omeone volunteered. “But there 

reasons more fundamental 
han these. The chain stores and 

\il-order houses can lower prices 

rause of their buying power. 
“ich chain of stores, under one 
management, buys merchandise 

- the entire group in large lots, 

reby eliminating the small job- 

s. Furthermore, each store in 

chain benefits by the com- 
pany’s advertising. The overhead 
s less per store than in our case.” 


The next step was apparent. 
“What is to prevent twenty or 
thirty of us grocers, with our 
stores scattered in various parts 
of Canton, from co-operating in 
our buying and in our advertising? 

“This will allow us to buy in a 
large volume and thereby get bet- 
ter prices on all staples. We can 
pass this saving on to consumers 
and thus we can compete in a fair 
way with chain stores and mail- 
order houses without losing our 
identity as individual stores.” 


FIGURES THAT HELP TELL 
THIS STORY 


This seemed logical and the re- 
sult was the formation of the 
Progressive Grocers Company, a 
group of twenty-seven dealers, 
who at present own thirty stores. 
In 1919 these stores, then num- 
bering twenty-seven, sold approxi- 
mately $1,250,000 worth of 
groceries. Last year they sold 
about $2,000,000 worth. Before 
the system of collective buying 
and advertising went into effect 
the’ sales totaled only about 
$1,000,000 annually. The cost of 
maintaining the co-operative fea- 
tures, which largely accounts for 
the growth in sales, is less than 
one-half of one per cent of the 
gross business each year. 

In fact, the plan has proved so 
successful that the grocers in the 
organization are seemingly more 
enthusiastic today than they were 
in the booming days of 1920. As 
a further evidence of their faith 
in the idea, in January, 1920, they 
began operating their collectively 
owned Progressive Bakery, with 
a daily capacity of 5,000 loaves of 
bread. 

“How do the 
Grocers operate? 
organization not essentially a 
chain-store system?” was asked of 
the president of the Progressive 
Grocers, George E. Nist. 


Progressive 
Why is your 
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“The Progressive Grocers Com- 
pany, incorporated at $10,000, with 
each grocer owning one share of 
stock, maintains a central buying 
agency and advertises collectively 
for all the stores,” he answered. 

“The organization is not iron- 
bound by regulations. It offers a 
good means whereby the grocers 
of our group can buy staples to- 
gether and in large volume 
through one agent, our secretary, 
W. J. Betzler. We can buy pota- 
toes, sugar, flour, coffee, butter 
and oleo, canned goods, soap, 
dried fruits, and the like, at the 
lowest possible prices. We secure 
jobbers’ discounts of from 5 per 
cent to 15 per cent, and this saving 
we pass on to the consumers. 
Thus we can compete fairly with 
the largest downtown stores or 
the chain stores. 

“We control our own receiving 
and distributing warehouse, but it 
is used only for these purposes. 
We believe in quick turnover, and 
make it a rule to buy only the 
goods which we can place on our 
shelves and in our individual 
storage space. 

“Tt is not required that each 
grocer shall buy all his goods 
through our central office,” Mr. 
Nist explained. “He may buy as 
much or as little from jobbers di- 
rectly as he likes, but the oppor- 
tunity to save in costs, made pos- 
sible by volume buying, is not 
often overlooked by members in 
the purchase of goods, especially 
if the goods are of any apprecia- 
ble amount.” 

Secretary Betzler pointed out, 
however, that one of the problems 
of the central organization is to 
cultivate the idea of the economy 
of buying practically all staples 
through the office of the Progres- 
sive Grocers Company. “It is 
very easy for the grocer to give 
his order to some friendly sales- 
man, forgetful for the moment 
that if he should get his order to 
our office and join the other mem- 
bers in buying he could save 10 
per cent and sometimes 15 per 
cent. 

“Each Tuesday night,” contin- 
ued Mr. Nist, “we meet at the 
secretary’s office, now located in 
the Progressive Bakery building. 
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Here each grocer brings a list of 
his wants, and the secretary is 
prepared to give quantity prices 
on the staple goods handled by 
Canton stores. The orders are 
tabulated and decisions are made 
as to the orders for carload lots 
If a car of potatoes is ordered 
each grocer designates the numbe: 
of bushels he will take. The sam: 
method is used in allotting car 
load lots of flour, sugar, apples 
canned goods, and the like. 

Before the organization of th: 
Progressive Grocers Company, th 
individual stores in the group did 
little advertising. In fact, many 
of the dealers had never used 
newspaper space. Now each week 
on Friday appears a large adver- 
tisement in each daily newspaper, 
calling attention to the four or 
five Saturday specials and the 
trade-marked sign of the Pro- 
gressive Grocers, an arrow carry- 
ing the signature and the slogan, 
“Quality, Service, Economy.” Each 
advertisement also carries the 
names, locations and_ telephone 
numbers of all the stores in the 
organization. 

For over a year a smali adver- 
tisement announcing one special 
each day appeared in every issuc 
of the local papers except Friday, 
when the Saturday bargains were 
announced, as at present. The 
daily bargain plan, although car- 
ried on successfully for months, 
has been discarded as unpractical 
for many of the dealers. 

An arrow is an indispensable 
part of the Progressive advertis- 
ing. It appears on the sides of 
every delivery wagon or truck 
and upon the fronts or windows 
of the stores. Thus marked, the 
Progressive stores are known 
throughout the city. 


DIVIDING THE COST 


The cost of the newspaper ad- 
vertising as well as the salaries of 
the secretary and the bookkeeper 
and office expenses are pro-rated 
among the members of the organi- 
zation according to sales. Each 
month the head of each store re- 
ports his gross sales to the secre- 
tary. These totals are kept in 
confidence by the secretary and no 
figures are given out until the 
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You Know the Old Saying— 
“Hitch Your Wagon to a Star” 


If you want to successfully introduce 
your product into the National Capital, 
“hitch your advertising to the Washington 
Star.” 


You can be perfectly sure that with The 
Star ALONE, you will cover the entire 
field—not only COMPLETELY—but 
what is also of great importance—cover 


it INFLUENTIALLY. 


Che Loening Sar. 


WITH SUNDAY MORNING EDITION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


New York Office Chicago Office 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 
150 Nassau Street First Nat. Bank Building 
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close of the year, when the gross 
sales of the Progressive Grocers 
are announced. 

The overhead of the organiza- 
tion is held to less than one-half 
of 1 per cent, and the members 
are gratified with the results, 
which,.as already indicated, show 
a growth in sales of approximately 
20 per cent each year since the 
Progressive Grocers organized. 
The year 1921, officials point out, 
will not show such an increase, 
due to business conditions, 

“Every store operates under the 
direction of its proprietor and 
absolutely retains its own iden- 
tity,” Mr. Nist said in explaining 
wherein the Progressive Grocers 
differed from the chain-store sys- 
tem. “Each grocer runs his busi- 
ness — delivery system, credit 
methods, general service—in his 
own way. . 

“Although through conferences 
and co-operation we develop many 
ideas and plans which we often 
use, no effort by any officer or 
any dealer is made to influence 
the policy or personnel of any 
other store. Thus while having 
the advantages of collective buy- 
ing and advertising, each store re- 
tains its special individuality. It’s 
a community store owned and 
operated by Smith or Shisler or 
Bruce, and we take pride in that 
fact.” 


For the Copy Writer 


Copy writers will appreciate this de- 
scription of a snowstorm. You will find 
it in William De Morgan’s “It Can 
Never Happen Again”: “For the flakes 
which at midnight had been large and 
rather benevolent than otherwise, with 
a disposition to lie down quietly and 
not fuss, had become small, ambitious 
and revengeful and were rushing point- 
blank along the street seeking for the 
eyes of passersby and finding none.’ 
There, that is all you need of it to give 
you a complete picture—“The Treas- 
ure Chest,” house-organ of the Charles 
Francis Press and The Thomas Dreier 
Service. 


Los Angeles Office for 
“The Continent” 
The Continent, Chicago, will establish 


an office in Los Angeles, Cal. Paul Pat- 
ton Faris. who has been with this pub- 
lication for nine years, being assistant 
editor during the last two years, will be 
manager of this new office, and Califor- 
nia representative of The Continent. 
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Railroad Seeks to Counteract 
Effect of Accident 


In December there was an accident o1 
one of the commuting lines of the Ph 
adelphia & Reading Railway, and imm-- 
diately there arose from the public an | 
in the press a protest om the uce 
of wooden cars and gas lights. The 
railroad, shortly after, came out in the 
newspapers in 500- line space, pointinz 
out that it had a higher percentage 
steel cars per mile in operation than any 
other line in the United States; that 
had one steel car for 4.9 miles of roa, 
whereas the general average of all « 
the roads in the United States is one 
steel car for 21.5 miles of road. 
gave figures to prove that the numb 
of cars in service does not represe: 
the service to the public; that whi 
their number of steel cars in use 
six per cent more than the woods 
cars, the steel cars performed 39 per 
cent more service fhan the wooden car 
The copy also pointed out the financi:! 
condition of the road, the effects 
Government management, the still u 
settled condition of the “Guarantee P 
riods,” and that the Philadelphia & 
Reading, according to the report of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, has 
77 per cent of its mileage equipped with 
block signal systems as against an ave 
age of all roads of 52 per cent. The 
copy was signed by Agnew T. Dic 
president of the road. 


What Is Service? Cadillac Has 
the Answer 


The long-suffering word “service” as 
applied to the maintenance of autom 
biles is given new meaning in a current 
advertisement of the Cadillac Motor 
Car Company’s Chicago branch. Under 
the caption, “White Gloves vs. Greas 
Steering Wheels,” the copy describes 
some of the care and attention to de 
tail which the Chicago branch is pre 
pared to render its customers, as 
follows: 

“With what dismay does the fa 
tidious woman driver, upon taking h« 
car from a service station after the cot 
pletion of repairs, find gloves and wrajs 
ruined by contact with grease on steer- 
ing shed and cushions. 

“In the new Cadillac Service Buil 
ing there is a force of men whose sole 
duty is to make sure that steering 
wheels and windshields are cleaned, that 
the windows of enclosed cars are car 
fully washed and polished, that front 
and rear compartments are dusted.” 


New Account for Campbell 
Trump Agency 


The Dextra Sales Co., Detroit. man 
facturer and distributor of Dextra Au 
Jacks, has placed its advertising account 
with Campbell, Trump & Co., Detro't 
A campaign in business publications a 
newspapers is being prepared 

Campbell, Trump & (o. have also s 
cured the account of the Peoples Sta 
Bank, Detroit. Financial publicatio:s 
and newspapers will be used at present 
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The Plain Dealer’s 


fjologravure 
~ Section 


First Issue—February 5th 


—ONE medium, at ONE cost—a standard 8-page 

section, 7 columns wide, 300 lines to the column. Clos- 

ing date for first issue, January 16th. Wire or write 
for rates. 


The Plain Dealer 


First Newspaper of Cleveland. Fifth City 
JOHN B. WOODWARD WOODWARD & KELLY 
810 Times Building 811 Security Building 
New York Chicago 
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Reprinted from the Editorial Page NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL 
January 9, 1922 


Over 860,000 Evening Journal 
Circulation Last Saturday 


This Interests Readers and Business Men That Under- 
stand the Value of Circulation Without Duplication. 


Copyright. 1922, by Star Company. 











On Saturday, day before yesterday, the Evening Journal put wa | 


lished the first issue of the new Saturday Evening Home Journ 
with magazine in colors, comic section in colors, four-page pink 
sport section and all the other features. 

And for the first issue the circulation of the Evening Jo 


ee $60,000 


No daily newspaper, except the Evening Journal, has ever 


approached that figure. 


Had it been possible to supply the demand, the circulation 
would have been much greater. We warned our readers in this 
column on Friday to order their Saturday Evening Journal in 
advance, but many were disappointed, which we regret. Anyoni 
interested can learn by inquiring at the nearest news stand that the 
Evening Journal was sold out everywhere, that the demand wa 
not satisfied, although the great batteries of presses were kept ru. 
ning all day, and the colored magazine and colored comic section: 
had been printed in advance. 


Business men will realize what it means, on a Saturday after. 
noon, to put before more than 800,000 different families importatt 
business announcements, and WITHOUT A SINGLE COPY O/§ 
DUPLICATION. 

Except through the Evening Journal, there is no possibility of 
reaching such an intensive reading public in the nation’s greates! 


city. 
ee 
IRR RETESET I 
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New presses have been ordered for the Evening Journal, with 
capacity more than great enough for the needs of any three 
ening newspapers in New York City, EXCEPT the Evening 
uurnal. Presently it will be possible to fill the demand. Mean. 
hile readers will have to be patient. 

And -business men are invited to consider the fact that on 
sturday in the Evening Journal they have the opportunity to 
ach a circulation more than three times as great as that of any 
her evening newspaper in New York. And what is more im- 
prtant, they find in the Evening Journal an evening newspaper 
ept and read for several days by the whole family, while Saturday 
ening newspapers are thrown away. 
ua Itisanew departure in the evening newspaper field, and means 
in great new OPPORTUNITY FOR ADVERTISERS. The intelli- 
mt business man is he who sees and seizes opportunity ahead of 
he others. 





Every advertiser will immedi- 
ately recognize the tremendous 


selling opportunity offered in 
COLOR and in black-and-white 
in the new SATURDAY SECTIONS 
of the NEW YORK EVENING 
JOURNAL. Consult your adver- 
tising agent for rates or write 
us direct. 


2 COLUMBUS CIRCLE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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DISPLAY CONTAINER 


for your dealer’s counter 


This display container insures the steady 
and efficient selling of your product to 
the public. 
The Brooks Display Container— 
Sets flat on the counter. 
Displays contents at the most effective 
angle. 
Has large advertising surface. 
Is remarkably strong. 
Is simple in design. 
Is made in a variety of sizes. 
Let us design a display container for your 
product 


BROOKS BANK NOTE CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
Lithographed Folding Boxes 
Labels Window Display Advertising Business Stationery 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
New York Philadelphia Boston 
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Providing for the Salesman in His 
Old Age 


Sati-faction Can Be Given Him When He Is Young and the Company’s 
Turnover Lessened by a Compensation Plan That Provides 
for Payments in His. Later Years 


By Albert E. Haase 


TIRVAL A. HAWKINS, back 
1‘ in the days when he was an 
ficiency expert, frequently said 
he could find an idea in a 
millinery shop that could be ap- 
liel with good results to a steel 
foundry. Doubtless all who heard 
this statement not only agreed 
with the speaker, but thought that 
they could do likewise. But what 
if he had said that he could find an 
idea in an insurance business that 
could be applied to a steel foun- 
iry? He would have met, indeed, 
crop of doubting Thomases. 
Even insurance men would then 
have thought such a_ statement 
fanciful, Why? For no apparent 
reason, There was then a con- 
viction in the minds of most peo- 
ple that insurance was a most 
peculiar business, People so con- 
vinced had passed judgment to the 
effect that the insurance field had 
nothing to offer other businesses. 
Iusurance companies have al- 
ways had to fight against a high 
irnover of salesmen in order to 
To do this successfully a 
compensation system has 
necessary. 
Many sales managers are dis- 
vering, at last, therefore, that 
there are more ideas on modern 
methods of compensating sales- 
men in the insurance field than in 
ny other business, The real ob- 
jection to almost every salesmen’s 
compensation plan in the eyes* of 
most sales managers is that sales- 
me) do not share in the cumula- 
tive results of their work. They 
are paid well for the actual busi- 
ness they bring in today and 
tomorrow, But much of a sales- 
man’s work of today and tomor- 
roy. may not result in actual busi- 
ne until five, ten or perhaps 
fi-en or more years have passed. 
salesmen’s houses eventually 


t, but the salesmen don’t share 


in that profit. The lodestone, a 
cumulative compensation system 
that would keep them to one or- 
ganization, has been missing. One 
insurance organization, the New 
York Life Insurance Company, 
has met with much success in 
the operation of a scientific sales- 
men’s.compensation system. 


THE “NYLIC” SYSTEM OF 
COMPENSATION 


This system—known by the 
name “Nylic,” a name made up 
of the initial letters of the com- 
pany title—may be summarized in 
a brief fashion. However, before 
such a summary can properly be 
understood, it is necessary to con- 
sider the sales compensation plan 
in general use at the New York 


Life more than twenty years ago. 
The company was then using a 


form of contract, which is the 
ordinary form used between life 
insurance companies and_ their 
agents, whereby the agent’s re- 
newal commissions did not extend, 
at the maximum, beyond nine 
years. That is to say, an agent 
after ceasing work would have an 
income from his business lasting, 
at the maximum, for a period of 
nine years. Furthermore, this in- 
come would be constantly de- 
creasing. In the ninth year he 
would receive only a small re- 
newal commission on one year’s 
business. Thus the life insur- 
ance agent had nothing to look 
forward to in his old age, when 
he is often in greatest need of 
an income. 

Under that system the work of 
the life insurance agent lacked 
character. The salesmen did not 
give service. There was an un- 
certainty of his relations with the 
company that fostered a spirit of 
irresponsibility. There was no 
fear of punishment or hope of 
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reward that would prevent him 
from changing his allegiance as 
often as he saw fit. The next 
month or the next year he might 
be working for another insurance 
company. 


REWARDS FOR SALESMEN WHO STAY 
WITH COMPANY 


It was this condition, with. all 
of its various aspects, that Nylic 
sought to change. It sought to 
change it, let it again be em- 
phasized, by a scientific system of 
sales compensation, and not by a 
bonus plan, or an extra compen- 
sation plan for a large volume of 
business. It was carefully thought 
out as a scientific way of propor- 
tioning to agents the money that 
they earned for writing business, 
in such a way as to reward the 
faithful, persistent agent by giv- 
ing him a constantly increasing: in- 
come, and finally a pension for 
life, at the expense of the shifting 
agent, whe does not stay con- 
tinuously at work and in the ser- 
vice of one company. Here is a 


general account of the working 
method of this planned system of 


compensation : 

Any agent of the company in 
good and regular standing, and 
who is devoting, and will agree to 
devote, his whole time to the busi- 
ness, is eligible to apply for mem- 
bership in Nylic, which for con- 
venience may here be described as 
a club or order having different 
degrees of membership. These de- 
grees are: First—Freshman (five 
years of membership) ; Second— 
First Degree (five years of mem- 
bership); Third—Second Degree 
(five years of membership) ; 
Fourth—Third Degree (five years 
of membership); and Fifth— 
Senior Nylics (life membership 
under rules). Different emblems, 
worn by members, are used to in- 
dicate membership in the various 
degrees. 

The agent becomes a member 
upon complying with all of the 
rules of Nylic (which need not 
be listed here), and by producing 
at least $50,000 of business, under 
these rules, every year. This an- 
nual volume of business qualifica- 
tion is looked upon as working 
no hardship. It is regarded as a 
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purely nominal sum. The opin- 
ion in the life insurance fiel: js 
that no man would make a living 
out of the business without pro. 
ducing at least $50,000 a year. 
Having become a member, he 
no longer receives renewal com- 
missions for nine years. In p'ace 
thereof, he receives a single re- 
newal commission on the secon( 
premium, and a scientifically de- 
termined compensation, the n ain 
feature of which is a pension 
twenty years from the date of 
entry, the amount of which pen- 
sion is proportionate to the 
amount of his business obtained 
under Nylic rules during the 
twenty years .of his membership, 
and the lesser feature of which: is 
in the form of monthly payments, 
which begin in the third year and 
continue to the end of the Nylic 
period. The determining of these 
monthly payments may be thus 
described 
At the beginning of the third 
year, on the business produced 
during the first year, which busi- 
ness is still in force at the end 
of the second year, a_ small 
monthly payment is made to the 
agent. During the fourth year he 
receives a small monthly payment 
based on the business produced 
during the second year, which is 
in force at the end of the third 
year. During the fifth year like- 
wise his Nylic income is based on 
the business produced during the 
third year, which is in force at 
the end of the fourth year. 
Beginning with the sixth year 
the same procedure is followed, 
but a five-year period elapses, the 
sixth year’s income being based 
on the business produced the first 
year, which was in force at the 
end of the fifth year, and this five 
year basis continues throughout 
the balance of the twenty years. 
Each five-year period, however, 
the amount payable upon each 
$1,000 of business is increased, so 
that the agent receives an increas- 
ing income for his continuous, 
faithful service to the company. 
When the agent becomes a 
Senior Nylic he can retire from 
the service of the company, should 
he so desire, knowing that for the 
rest of his days he will enjoy a 
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fixed and sure monthly income 
that has been determined by the 
amount of work he has done 
under prescribed rules for twenty 
years. There is only one pro- 
vision he must observe: He can- 
not enter the service of another 
life insurance company and con- 
tinue to receive Nylic benefits 
from the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company. 

Should a member in good and 
regular standing in the First, Sec- 
ond or Third Degree, or Senior 
Nylic die, the company will pay, 
for a period of six months, to 
the beneficiary or to the estate of 
that Nylic whatever monthly in- 
come on account of Nylic the de- 
ceased may have been drawing at 
the time of his death. 

Provision is also made under 
this system for any member who 
becomes . physically incapacitated 
for work of any kind during any 
period of his membership as a 
drawing Nylic. 

The superintendent of agencies 
of the New York Life Insurance 
Company, L. Seton Lindsay, has 
given the following information 
regarding some of the results 
obtained through the use of this 
system : 

“Nylic has been in operation for 
more than twenty-five years, and 
we have many Senior Nylics (pen- 
sioners) on our rolls. One grati- 
fying result of Nylic—and rather 
unforeseen at the time Nylic was 
started—is that in many instances 
these Senior Nylics are producing 


even a larger volume of business. 


than they did during their twenty 
years of service. It was feared 
that at the end of twenty years, 
when a man received his pension, 
he might cease working, but in 
the majority of cases this has not 
been the result. 

“Nylic has lifted a load of 
worry from many an agent’s mind, 
thus enabling him to do his work 
more efficiently and more cheer- 
fully. It is a saying among our 
field men that when you make a 
dollar in commissions, you save 
another.” 

In a message to its agents on 
Nylic, the company said of this 
system: “One of the greatest 
boons ever invented for a man in 
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old age, and something that he 
cannot sell, barter or tr: 
Workers in other lines would 
happy were some such plan | 
sible for them after twenty years 
of labor. You are fortunate.” 


Newspaper Campaign fo 
Suspenders 


The Suspenders 
vertising (ommittee, Inc., which is 
recting a co-operative campaign 
increasing the sale of suspenders, p ans 
to advertise to consumers in 1922. 
consumer advertising will be place: 
about twenty newspapers. In 1921 
advertising was directed to de 
through trade publications. Dealer 
vertising will be continued in 1922 
New York office of the Byron G. M 
Co., Troy, N. Y., handles the a 
tising. 


Leaves New York Weekly 
Become Sales Manager 


J. S. Raphael, formerly business 1 
ager and treasurer of Commerce 
Finance, New York, is now sales 
advertising manager of the Bilt 
Waist Company, New York. 
Raphael was associated with Theo 
H. Price in the publishing field 
fifteen years and was a member of the 
staff of Commerce and Finance fron 
inception 


Edward Plaut President of 
Lehn & Fink, Inc. 


Edward Plaut was elected president 
of Lehn & Fink, Inc., New Y 
wholesaler and manufacturer of drugs 
and toilet articles, at a recent meeting 
of the board of directors, succeeding 
Joseph Plaut, who becomes abe 
of the executive board Robert 
Lampa was appointed first vice-president 
and T. E. Caruso second vice-president 


Manufacturers’ 


New Coffee Advertiser to U: 
Newspapers 
The Glendora Products Co., 


Warrer 
Pa., coffee roaster, has started a cam 
paign in daily newspapers published 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York and 
joining States to advertise “‘Glend 
coffee. Outdoor advertising also 
the same towns will be used. The ad 
vertising is being handled by the Clev 
land office of Nelson Chesman & 


Wisconsin Grocery Chain 
Plans Expansion 


The Universal Grocery Compa 
Madison, Wis., will increase the num- 
ber of its chain stores to almost dot 
the present number during 1922. 
of the new stotes will be of the s/f 
service tyne. and many of the preset 
stores will be changed into self-serv'c 
groceries. 
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echical Agriculture! 


YN Pulaski County, Indiana, is a County Agent, I. J. Mathews, 
4. with a perfectly good technical education gained at Michigan 
Agricultural College, who can still talk like an ordinary field 
crown farmer. 


He gets scientific and highbrow ideas for agricultural improve- 
ment right down to earth. He can write, .in an easy-going, racy, 
informal way, about such a project, for instance, as lighting the 
hen coop with high-power mazdas every morning at 3 o’clock so 
the hens will have a longer working day. 


Mr. Mathews did his first farm-paper writing for Farm Life 
years ago at the invitation. of George Weymouth, Farm Life’s 
Editor. He read the Farm Life editorials, studied the Farm Life 
style, and very soon hit the Farm Life stride. 


The combination af real knowledge and facile writing made 
“From the County Agent” one of the best departments of its kind 
in the country. Now Mr. Mathews is besieged with requests for 
copy from farm publications everywhere. 


But it was Farm Life which found, encouraged, and developed 
him, he says, and he will stick. And that in brief is the history of 
many Farm Life contributors. 


C1 lla OA UMAR 


This department is ancther potent reason for Farm Life’s circula- 
tion of more than 850,000 evenly distributed in every agricultural 
state—and for the fact that it has a stronger selling pull per dollar 
spent than any other farm publication printed anywhere. 


The Farm Life Publishing Company 
JAMES M. RIDDLE COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 


Detroit St. Louis San Francisco 
Atlanta Kansas City Cleveland 
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New Year’s Ifs 


F YOU KNEW that during 1921 a national 
organization had completed and opened 
new buildings costing over $5,000,000— 


IF YOU KNEW that buildings costing 
over $8,000,000 were now being erected— 


IF YOU KNEW that this same organiza- 
tion has definite plans under way for addi- 
tional building construction costing over 
$13,000,000 — 

IF YOU KNEW that there was at your dis- 
posal an official magazine that reached all 
the purchasing agents of this great organiza- 
tion and was especially fitted to present your 
sales talk to them—a magazine that main- 
tained a most unique and unusual service 
department for its advertisers—would you be 
interested ? 


If so, write “Association Men,” the 
official magazine of the Y. M.C.A., 
for full details of the effective 
way to reach this big field 


ASSOCIATION MEN 


347 Madison Avenue Western Office 
New York City 19 S. LaSalle Street 
New York Chicago 






































Advertising to Teach Us What Our 


Ancestors Knew about Honey 


loffman & Hauck Take Newspaper Space to Restore Honey to Its 
Ancient Place in the Home Menu 


VV HAT may happen to a prod- 
uct that has, actually as well 
s literally, been on everyone’s 
mgue, when there is no adver- 
ising to sell it over and over 
igain to new 
enerations, cannot 


purposes as sugar is employed 
today. It is hardly likely that even 
advertising could bring about a 
complete change in this direction. 
For certain sweetening purposes 
sugar is far su- 
perior to honey. 





etter be illustrated 
han by selecting 
loney aS an ex- 
imple. There was 
i time, hundreds 
ind thousands of 
years ago, when 
1ioney was pre- 
minent. .In fact, 
its use was so uni- 
ersal that the 
vord for it is 
practically the same 
n Chinese, San- 
skrit, Greek, Latin, 
te. 

But today 


S 


of 


your 


of sugar! 
there 


ire very few pan- 


tries, indeed, that 
contain a jar of 
ioney. More than 
that, where it 
kept on the pantry 
shelf, the house- 
keeper finds but 
very limited use 
for it. Such a 
state of affairs, 
particularly when 
it showed every 
sign of getting 
worse unless some- 
thing was done to 


cer’s, 


is 


he gets 
coffee. 





Ever Tried Honey 


in Tea and Coffee? 


Never thought of 
it, did you? 
Well, just imagine 
the delicious flavor 


coffee with that in- 
imitable honey flavor 
added to it, 
of the flat sweetness 


When you do your 
next marketing get a 
2-lb. tin of H. 
Honey at your gro- 
and see what 
husband says when 


it 


There'll be no more 
sugar cn your breakfast 
table after that! 

“Use it as a spread on 

bread for the children.” 
Ever tried strained 
honey 


But, it is also 
true that honey 
serves a definite 
purpose. There are 
times when many 
might prefer it to 
sugar if they real- 
ized it could be 
used on these occa- 
sions. Here, then, 
was the advertising 
angle. For instance, 
what child does 
not have a hanker- 
ing for sweets 
which, when un- 
satisfied, leads to 
wholesale excava- 
tions of the sugar 
bowl? Honey is a 
splendid antidote 
for the “sweet- 
tooth” and accord- 
ingly a Hoffman 
& Hauck piece of 
copy reads: “Pure 
honey is one of 
the most whole- 
some foods that 
you can eat. It is 
particularly good 
for children. Give 
them plenty of it. 


morning 


instead 


& H 


in his 


in candies® 








‘orrect conditions, 
did not bode well 
for the honey pro- 
lucers. For that reason it is in- 
teresting to note that Hoffman & 
Hauck, Inc., Woodhaven, N. Y., 
are calling upon advertising to 
regain for honey at least a por- 
tion of its former pre-eminence. 

One of the causes for honey’s 
decline in popularity has been the 
use of cane and beet sugar. In 
other words, the ancients em- 
ployed it largely for the same 


REVIVING FORGOTTEN USES FOR AN 
OLD FOOD PRODUCT 


“Remember, it is 
Nature’s candy, 
and is far easier 
to digest than the product of any 
human confectioner. 

“For luncheon give the children 
a glass of milk and a slice or two 
of bread spread with H. & H. 
Honey. See how they like it.” 

From this it will be seen the 
company realizes the copy must 
first sell the merits of honey and 
then the H. & H. brand. In fact 
each advertisement starts off with 
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some one special feature of honey 
and then leads up to the Hoffman 
& Hauck brand. Since honey ap- 


peals particularly to children, 
several advertisements, such as the 
one previously quoted, were 
written primarily with this in 
mind. 

That, however, is merely a 


minor angle. The main appeal is 
along the lines of suggesting new 
uses or uses which are little 
known. How many women, for 
instance, know that beans and 
honey are not at all a bad com- 
bination? “Make Your Next Pot 
of Beans with Honey,” is the 
headline which advances the sug- 
gestion and the copy goes on to 
say: “and you'll realize how much 
nicer they are. 

“Steaming hot—right from the 
oven—baked to a crispy, golden 
brown —H-m-m-m! a Sunday 
night supper fit for the gods!” 

Other suggestions refer to hot 
biscuits and honey, waffles, hot 
toast, pancakes, on fried sweet 
potatoes and so on. In the lower 
right hand corner of each piece 
of copy there is something like 


this: “Ever tried strained honey 
with cream cheese and thin 
toast?” A recipe booklet, to be 


obtained at one’s grocer’s, is also 
featured, and most of the adver- 
tisements mention the price with 
a sentence reading: “Try the new 
two-pound tin at sixty cents 
everywhere.” 

The copy appears in a New 
York newspaper and occupies 
seventy lines, single column, with 
only an occasional variation from 
this size. The campaign started 
in September and is scheduled to 
run until the end of February, 
copy appearing on an average of 
twice to three times a week. Re- 
tailers are furnished with the 
customary dealer helps and the 
recipe booklets previously refer- 
red to. 

It is true enough that the cam- 
paign is not at all pretentious. 
Hoffman & Hauck are just feel- 
ing their way. The advertising is 
interesting, though, because honey 
has big advertising possibilities 
which may some day be capita- 
lized on in thorough-going fashion. 


. 
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Will Direct Dobson Sales 
and Production 


John & James Dobson, Inc., textiles, 
Philadelphia, has placed the executive 
management of its entire production 
and sales in charge of W. H. Margeri- 
son and A. E. Margerison of the firm 
of W. H. & A. E. Margerison & Co., 
of Philadelphia, manufacturers of 
i - & Turkish towels. 

Margerison becomes first vice- 
present and ae manager of John 
James son, Inc., succeeding 
Samuel Riad resigned, while A. E. 
Margerison becomes assistant general 
manager. 


Gridley Adams Joins 
Manternach 


Gridley Adams, formerly of Floyd 
Short & Partners, advertising agency, 
Chicago, has joined .the staff of The 
Manternach Company, advertising 
agency, Hartford, Conn., with super- 
vision over the accounting work, copy 
and merchandising material. 

Mr, Adams was for three years ad- 
vertising manager of the* Stewart- 
Warner Company, Chicago, and pre- 
viously was engaged in the automobile 
manutacturing business. 
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Join Lightfoot Agency 

S. E. Langdoc, formerly in charge 
of copy in the advertising department 
of the Johns-Manville Company, New 
York, has joined The House o vor 
foot, advertising agency, New York 
Mr. Langdoc will have charge of copy 
and production. 

Joseph Tausek, formerly with the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, 
has also joined this agency and is in 
charge of organization work. 





“Correspondents Blue Book” 
a New Annual 


The first edition of an. annual publica- 
tion bearing the name “Correspondents 
Blue Book” has been issued by the Com- 
mercial Service Company, Inc., New 
York. This annual contains a list of 
investigators and news gatherers in 
a geographical classification. 


H. R. Seguin With Racine 
“Times-Call” | 


H. R. Seguin has resigned from the 
foreign advertising staff of the Chicago 
Daily News to become advertising man- 
ager of the Racine Times-Call, of Ra- 
cine, Wis. Mr. Seguin formerly was 
with the Chicago Tribune, New York 
Sun and New York Times. 








Miss Dorothy Lingham, formerly of 
the advertising department of art 
Schaffner & Marx, has taken a position 
in the advertising copy writing de- 
partment of The Journal of the Ameri- 
cen Medical Association. 
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CCORDING to the Standard Rate 
and Data Service for November, the 
Tulsa World’s Milline Rate is 


$2.35 Daily 
$2.27 Sunday 


which is the Jowest Milline Rate in the 
State of Oklahoma. 


A circulation among the best people in the 
State—people who are ready and able to 
buy your merchandise. Many blocks in 
Tulsa’s best residential districts show prac- 
tically 100% distribution. 


A circulation of more than 35,000—by 40% 
the largest in Eastern Oklahoma. The 


largest City Circulation, and by far the 
largest Country distribution. 


In every respect: 


“OKLAHOMA’S GREATEST NEWSPAPER” 


TULSA} WORLD 


RELIABILITY — CHARACTER— ENTERPRISE 




















































“Look to Your Collar, Young Man’ 


The American Laundry Machinery Company Adds a New Chapter to 


“Go West, Young Man, Go West” 


HE successful business man is 

generally pictured as an im- 
posing looking personage, with an 
angular jaw, flashing eyes, iron- 
gray hair and hands beating a 
tattoo on a_ glass-topped desk. 
Next time you drop in at the 
movies see whether the business 
colossus does not fit this descrip- 
tion to a “T.” 

If, however, you want to make 
sure no sham is disporting on the 
screen, there is a test as sure to 
show up the fraud as the acid 
test of the jeweler unfailingly dis- 
tinguishes between gold and a 
baser metal. Look to his collar! 

Is it starched? Then all is well 
and you are being treated to the 
real stuff. Otherwise—call the 
police. You are being imposed on. 
For even though the actor in the 
silent drama may possess all the 
other requisites, minus a starched 
collar he is as untrue to life as the 
Scotsman who goes to bed with- 
out a bagpipe cuddled lovingly in 
the crook of his arm. 

Should any disbelievers arise to 
question this we are fully armed 
to meet the infidels. In our trusty 
right hand we shall flaunt before 
their faces the American Laundry 
Machinery Company advertise- 
ment reading: 

“Notice the Successful Men You 
Meet—all with Starched Collars. 

“A recent visitor from abroad 
remarked on the prevalence of 
starched collars among American 
business men. 

“Said he, ‘You might almost call 
them “symbols of the successful”.’ 

“Next time you visit the club, 
the Chamber of Commerce—any 
place where leaders of men meet— 
see if this isn’t so. Among the 
successful, all will be found to be 
wearing clean collars, smartly 
starched. 

“Starched collars and laundered 
shirts, they will tell you, are an 
index to character; evidence of 
self-respect and proper pride of 
person. So real is the importance 
attached to good appearance that 
many big businesses have made it 





a rule that all members of their 
organizations shall wear starched 
collars only.” 

When the editor of PriNnTERs’ 
InK read this he immediately 
made a canvass of the office staff 
Alas, there were very few success- 
ful men on the force! Alarmed, 
he wrote to E. B. Stanley, sales 
manager, and asked whether the 
starched collar criterion was really 
a safe guide. Here is Mr. Stanley’s 
answer. 


Tue America® LauNnpDRY 
ACHINERY Co. 
Cincinnati, O., Dec. 28, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

During its period of popularity the 
soft collar did make some inroa on 
the laundry industry. It can be a 
dered in the home in a fairly satisfac- 
tory manner, and as its use displaced 
an equal or a larger number of stiff 
collars, it is only natural that the 
laundry owner experienced a serious 
depletion of his collar business. 

Although this advertisement was, in 
a measure, inspired by a condition as 
outlined above, still, without casting 
any reflections upon the editorial staff 
of Printers’ Ink, we are of the opinion 
that the statements made in the adver- 
tisement are true. 

When you visit your club, meet men 
of consequence in the business world, 
or visit.your banker, isn’t it true that 
the greater majority of these men wear 
the neatly laundered collar? 

A very progressive and successful 
laundry owner in Washington recently 
started a newspaper advertising cam- 
paign paralleling our advertisements in 
the Saturday Evening Post, and he con- 
centrated the entire effort of this cam- 
paign on increasing his shirt and collar 
business. Among many very attractive 
advertisements was one, entitled “You 
can play golf in a dress suit—but you 
don’t,” and then the laundry owner 
went on and called particular attention 
to the fact that the majority of success- 
ful business men will be found wearing 
the neatly laundered stiff collar. 

There is a peculiar distinction which 
marks the man who wears a stiff 
collar. The soft collar, in spite of all 
you can do for it, has a crushed, limp, 
wilted-down, weak-kneed appearance, 
which, to the minds of the observing, 
might in some manner typify the 
wearer; while the stiff collar, with its 
spotless, form-fitting, neat appearance, 
cannot help but add distinction to the 
wearer. 

We have learned of a number of 
sales managers and business executives 
who, undoubtedly influenced by this 
campaign of ours, have issued instruc- 
tions to their sales forces to the effect 
that a man is judged by the clothes 
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Full of 
Ambition? 


In your advertising efforts from 
now on you want a medium that 
will measure up to your energy and 
your hopes for 1922; that will de- 
liver your sales message with the 
“punch” of prestige and irifluence. 


A publication that renews four out 
of five subscriptions—whose sub- 
scribers in hine cases out of ten are 
companies—whose field is composed 
of many major industries—whose 
rates are low—-whose reputation as 
a business-producer is excellent— 
can give you your advertising dol- 
lars’ worth in 1922. 


There’s a reason why The Iron Age 
is the mainstay of so many adver- 
tisers. The next page tells why. 


THE IRON AGE 


ESTABLISHED 1855 


239 WEST 39th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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The Iron Age can give 
you your advertising 


dollars’ worth 


It can help you secure your share 
of business in these diversified in- 
dustries, at an advertising cost of a 
single publication: 


Machinery Railroad 
Automotive Equipment 
Railroad Shipbuilding 
F tis Foundry 
arm Implemen Forging 
Electrical Metal Goods 
Equipment Fabricating and 
Tron and Steel Construction 


And other industries consuming 
iron, steel, non-ferrous metals and 
metal-working machinery. 


What have you to sell to this great 
market? 


THE IRON AGE 
ESTABLISHED 1855 
239 WEST 39th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 











*Be sure to read 


the message on 
the opposite page 


Here’s Why’ 
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he wears, and in some instances they 
have urged and in others commanded 
that the men wear stiff collars. 

To top it all, the collar manufac 
turer himself tells us that the popularity 
of the soft collar is fast waning. Their 
calls this year for the stiff collar are 
ee, © while their calls for soft 
collars show a corresponding decrease. 

Perhaps our advertising has had 
some effect, but it is our opinion that 
the soft collar was only a fad, and, 
like all other fads, doomed to die an 
early death. The stiff collar has been 
one of man’s particular means of look 
ing “dressed up.” 

E. B. Stantey, 


Vice-President. 


Showers Advertises Furniture 
Market 


The Showers Brothers Co., Blooming 
ton, Ind., has been using quarter-page 
newspaper space in Chicago during the 
January furniture market season in that 
city under the heading, “The Showers 
Meal Ticket.” Spicy items of happen 
ings of the day previous are noted, to 
gether with pictures of the buyers who 
placed orders of more than usual size. 
Mention is also made of some of the 
arriving buyers and their opinions as to 
future business are given. 


Boston Agency Obtains 
New Accounts 


The New England Fish Company, 
Boston, has placed its account with 
Franklin P. Shumway Company, Boston 
advertising agency. This agency has 
also obtained the accounts of the Hotel 
Randall, North Conway, N. H., and 
Gasparilla Inn, Boca Grande, Fla. 


Made Advertising Manager of 
Furniture Company 


Warren A. Keith has resigned as ad- 
vertising manager of the Carlyle-John 
son Manufacturing Company, Manches- 
ter, Conn. He becomes sales promo- 
tion and advertising manager of the 
G. E. Keith Furniture Company, Man 
chester, Conn. 


Sterizol Account for Briarcliff 


gency 
The Briarcliff Advertsing Agency, 


Briarcliff Manor, 1} as been 

othe to handle the advertising 

The Sterizol Company, Ossining, 

National periodicals are to be 

wet business papers and _street-car 
cards. 


Little Rock Agency Has 


Mattress Account 
The Robinson-Roders Company, Little 
Rock, Ark., manufacturer and whole- 
saler of pillows and mattresses. has 
placed its advertising account with the 
S. M. Brooks Advertising Agency, Lit- 
tle Rock. 
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Cracker Jack Manufacturer 
~ 
Changes Name 

The confectionery manufacturing fir 
of Rueckheim Bros. & Eckstein, Inc. 
of Chicago and Brooklyn, has dropp 
all personalities from its corpora 
name and henceforth will be known 
the Cracker Jack Company, in hono 
of its principal product. 

The change, which has just been a»- 
nounced on the occasion of the cor 
pany’s fiftieth anniversary, was ma 
after the discovery that only an infiri 
tesimal percentage of the people wl 
bought and ate Cracker Jack had ar) 
idea who made it. Neither did thy 
as something havi: 
value that could 
capitalized upon in the merchandisi: 
of other confections, the name 
Rueckheim Bros. & Eckstein had pra: 
tically no significance or value. On the 
other hand, there was Cracker Jac<, 
which had been so universally pop 
larized through fong years of consis 
ent advertising that it had come to be 
regarded as a generic term. 

The board of directors, after consid 
ering the matter many times, finally de 
cided the company should bear the 
name by which it was known best, the 
two principal considerations being the 
dropping of a cumbersome firm name 
that was hard to remember, and the 
utilization of another name that would 
bring real advertising significance to 
any item to which it was attached. 


care. Therefore, 
real advertising 


Establishes New Agency in 
Newark, N. J. 
Edward Siegelson, for seven years 
Bamberger & Company, New- 
department store, has estab- 
Merchants’ __Co- -operative 
in Newark. 
copy writer and 


ark, N. J., 
lished | the 
Advertising Agency 
Siegelson was a 
layout man with the Bamberger or 
ganization and edited the company’s 
employees’ magazine. The Merchants’ 
Co-operative Agency will be operated 
in connection with the Charles S 
Brooks Art Studio, Newark 


Auto Rim Company Will 
Advertise 


The Stone Manufacturing Company, 
of Chicago, maker of auto rims and rim 
parts, will shortly start an advertising 
campaign in national magazines and 
newspapers. The plans are being pre- 

r by the McJunkin Advertising 

ompany, Chicago agency, which re- 
cently obtained the account. 


Rolf M. Spangler with Mil- 
waukee Agency 


Rolf M. Spangler, formerly manager 
of the advertising and sales promotion 
departments for the W. A. Sheaffer Pen 
Co., Fort Madison, Ia., and previous! 
in the advertising department of Sears 
Roebuck & Co., is now with Klav- 
Van Pietersom Dunlap, Inc., advertising 
agency of Milwaukee. 
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“f Measuring the the Petroleum ¥ 
|| Industry by Coal-Mining, || 
Textile and Lumber Purchases 


Data collected by The McGraw- 
Hill Company places the annual 
expenditure for Coal-Mining in 
the U.S. for supplies,construction 
and equipment at $500,000,000 
annually; for the Textile Indus- 
try at $520,000,000; for the Lum- 
ber Industry at $200,000,000. 


Figures collected by an association of 
purchasing agents representing oil com- 
panies operating in Kansas, Oklahoma 
and North Texas ONLY show ex- 
penditures solely for refinery and pro- 
ducing-field equipment of $500,000,000 
a year merely FOR TWO-AND-A- 
HALF-STATES. 


Let us show you your 
particular market in this 
amazing oil industry. 














Members A.B. C. and A.B. P. 


~ WATIONAL 
PETROLEUM 


812 Huron Road NEWS Cleveland, Ohio 














District Offices: 
TULSA, OKLA, CHICAGO NEW YORK 
408 Cosden Bldg. 432 Conway Bldg. 342 Madison Ave. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS, 614 Beatty Bidg. 
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There is 
x no substitute 
for baby’s health / =a = 


| 
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B 
Made Especially 
isle} we bat a bale) 


And Children In Use For Over 30 Years 


Will they be seen? 
Try to miss them if you live in one of the sevell: 
will appear during 1922. 

Their street car cities have a population of 13, 


Even if the riders miss the Castoria cards 90% 
impressions for Castoria during the year. 
These strong, forceful sales arguments will be 
at a cost of less than a quarter of a cent per fz 
the expense of mailing one letter to them. 


STREET RAILWA 


Central Office 
Borland Bldg., Chicago 


v os | SMILING/ fs 
SF Nie. 


CastoriA™ é 


Over 30 Years Made Especially For Infants And Children™ 


In Use For 
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Keep them At 
for life's battles/ 


_ ~ *EASTORIA 


Infants And Child In Use For Over 30 Years 


advertiser— Castoria. 
ites in which the Castoria street car advertising 
08— approximately 2,750,000 families. The cars 
t billion yearly. 

e times, there will be a delivery of 400,000,000 
ing for Castoria hour after hour, day after day, 


ADVERTISING CO. 


Western Office 
Monadnock Bidg., San Francisco 


¢ [ts ealexeouertale 
for baby 


that you specify 
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For Infants 
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CUTS BY NEW CENTURY COLOR PLATE CO.,, N. 
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Put Yourself 
In The Architect’s Place 


You are the architect selecting brick for a new house. 
It is to be laid in Flemish bond. 

You have been “seeing” some attractive ads. of the 
“Turnerville Brick Co.” and have had them in mind 
while designing the house. 


As the detail for the East elevation with its bay 
* window and hexagon chimney is being developed, 

you wonder if the Flemish bond can be run. 

You dig up all the Turnerville ads. and literature 

you can find—not a word is said about how to lay 

their contrasting brick in Flemish bond. 


The Atkins Co’s. literature, that you turn to for help, 
is full of the information that you are after. 

It is not only artistic but highly practical and helpful. 
Their salesman calls and closes a sale. 

That is the difference between mere words and 
practical suggestions in advertising. 


Sixteen years of specializing has taught us the 
necessity of the practical as well as the artistic in 
architectural advertising. 

Among our executives is both a builder and an 
architect. 

Either one might suggest ways to incorporate both 
the practical and the artistic in your advertising. 


UTHILL ADVERTISING AGENC 





L. W. C. Tuthill, President 
1133 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 











This Sales Plan Made Overstocked 
Dealers Order More Goods 


Campaign of the Pennsylvania Knitting Mills Turned Every Obstacle 
into a Help, Cleaned Out Retail and Factory Stocks, and Made 
1921 a Banner Year 


By Roland Cole 


HERE are three notable ways 

of meeting a bad sales condi- 
tion, and the reader is invited to 
take his choice: 

Way Number One: The sales- 
men are about to start out on their 
trips. Conditions in the trade are 
unpromising and salesmen and 
home office officials know it. So 
they give the situation credit for 
good intentions, look the other 
way, pray that something will soon 
happen, tell each other encourag- 
ing stories about past bad times 
that got better, and start out on 
the road with shining faces and 
hollow hearts. 

Before the sales force departs 
and for a while thereafter, the 
sales manager sends out daily 
bulletins filled with the spirit of 


encouragement. He makes exalted 
references to men of history and 
how they overcame obstacles—the 


of ‘Robert Bruce and the 
Spider; Wellington at the Battle 
of Waterloo; Columbus during 
the last dark night; and many 
more. 

The plan, strange to say, often 
succeeds. It succeeds in cases 
where the salesman is able to work 
the old trick of “mental domina- 
tion” on the dealer. That is to 
say, the salesman fills himself full 
of his own desires and forces the 
dealer to come around to his way 
of thinking—the power of a 
strong mind over a weak one. 

Way Number Two: The situa- 
tion is bad and everybody admits 
it. The facts are laid before the 
salesmen and all are asked to sug- 
gest plans that will change the 
present bad condition into a con- 
dition not quite so bad. When the 
men go out they go with no false 
hopes but with a determination to 
do as well as can be done under 
the circumstances. Story after 
story has been told this year of 


story 


business concerns that entered 1921 
in the face of bad dealer and con- 
sumer markets, but that faced the 
situation fearlessly. They forgot 
their own troubles and tackled the 
troubles of their dealers. Home 
office encouragement took the 
form of practical help in the way 
of reduced prices, unusual dealer 
co-operation, and sales assistance 
where it would do the dealer the 
most good. As a consequence, 
scores of concerns that ran away 
behind during the first six months 
of the year, retrieved théir losses 


during the last six months. 
PENNSYLVANIA MILLS MET 


BAD SALES CONDITION 


HOW 


Way Number Three: The situa- 
tion among dealers and consumers 
is almost as hopeless as a first 
class saloon in Zion City, IIl., 
under one hundred per cent pro- 
hibition. Dealers have stocks of 
goods for which they paid high 
prices. They have carried these 
stocks over and they are unable 
to sell them even at reduced prices. 
Customers are not buying. Before 
the salesmen are sent out on the 
road, the company conducts an 
investigation and devises a way to 
make the retailer buy more goods, 
not by working out a new theory 
of optimism but by actually sell- 
ing more goods to a few of the 
most hopeless and antagonistic 
retailers. This is exactly how the 
Pennsylvania Knitting Mills, of 
Philadelphia, makers of Pennsyl- 
vania Knit Coats, Elasticoats, and 
other knitted articles of wearing 
apparel, took hold of a bad situa- 
tion in advance of its occurrence 
and worked out solutions for con- 
tingencies before they happened. 

.Most of the concerns making 
sweaters, bathing suits, mufflers, 
caps, and women’s skirts and 
waists—in fact, every article of 
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wearing apparel that is generally 
listed under the term “knitted 
outerwear”—went into 1921 with 
feelings not wholly unlike those 
that have been attributed by 
Tennyson to the members of The 
Light Brigade during a certain 
charge at Balaklava. 

About a year ago when the 
salesmen of the Pennsylvania 
Knitting Mills made ready to start 
on their trips for the purpose of 
bringing back a number of orders 
for spring goods, the company 
assembled them in convention at 
Philadelphia. The general man- 
ager of the company said: 

“We know all about conditions 
among the trade, because we have 
been studying them for weeks— 
not here at the home office, but 
out in the field. You men are 
going out to get business. It can 
be done. 
show them how. Go out, now, 
and send us orders. Don’t write 
. us about the crops, or the weather, 
or other things like that. We can 
tell you more about that than you 
can tell us. What we want is 
orders. That’s all. 
anything to say?” 

After a brief silence during 
which the men looked at each 
other with expressions that re- 
sembled those worn by the com- 
panions of Custer during his last 
fight, one of the older salesmen 
spoke with much feeling and asked 
to know whether he or the gen- 
eral manager was awake and 
sober. Otherwise, he said, it 
would be mildly interesting to him 
and his companions to know how 
they could ask a dealer for an 
order when he already had in stock 
practically all of the goods which 
the salesman had sold him on his 
preceding trip. 

The question did seem to have 
some bearing on the subject under 
consideration, so the general man- 
ager volunteered an answer. He 
said: 

“TI expect every man on our sales 
force can do what I did. Here’s 
what I did just a short time ago. 

“T went out on the road myself, 
just to find out what conditions 
are like, and the first call I made 
was in that man’s territory”— 
pointing toward one of the veter- 


Have you 
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Dealers will buy, if you , 
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ans—“and one of his small dealers 
located in a small town. 

“I went in and introduced my- 
self just like a salesman. The 
dealer was in anything but a happy 
frame of mind. ‘Sweaters’? he 
mumbled, while he glanced about 
to see whether there was anybody 
else in the store and I thought he 
was contemplating how to get rid 
of my body if he decided to do 
what he had in mind. Then he 
threw up both hands as his eyes 
swept the upper shelves of the 
store, stacked to the ceiling with 
sweater boxes. 

“Without saying another word 
I began to pull down those sweater 
boxes. They were shop-worn. 
broken and dilapidated. While I 
did so, I said: 

“*You’ve had these sweaters 
long enough and I am going to 
help you sell them. As long as 
they are hidden away in these old 
boxes you cannot expect anybody 
to buy them. First of all, you 
need some new boxes. Every time 
your customers look up at these 
old boxes, they think they con- 
tain old styles. New boxes will 
make them think you have received 
a new stock.’ 

“I took out my order book, laid 
it on the show case, opened it, and 
placed a pencil by it. I wanted 
the dealer to begin thinking at 
once about an order and I knew 
the sight of my order book would 
do it. Then I began writing in it 
immediately as I wanted to get 
him accustomed to that sight also. 
My first entry called for a suffi- 
cient number of new boxes to re- 
place all that were in bad condi- 
tion. 

“Taking down his sweater boxes 
and looking over his stock, it did 
not take me long to find out why 
this dealer had not been over- 
joyed when I introduced myself. 
He had kept his last season’s stock 
pretty nearly intact. Only a couple 
of numbers were missing. They 
were medium sizes, however, and 
that gave me the opportunity to 
say: 

“*You must replace these miss- 
ing sizes. If you haven’t lost any 
sales on them already, you will. 
There are always more calls for 
medium sizes than for others. If 
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a customer should come in here 
this minute and ask for a size 
you're out of, you would not only 
lose a sale, you’d lose many others, 
for that customer would talk and 
an impression would soon spread 
abroad that your stock was low. 
Besides the customer might never 
come again. 

“*A department store,’ I told the 
dealer, ‘can afford to miss a sale 
occasionally, but you can’t. You 
have a small store and carry a 
limited line. Your customers are 
all regular; you have few tran- 
sients. Consequently, when a cus- 
tomer asks you for something, 
you must have it or promise to 
get it.” I took up my pencil and 
entered an order in my order 
book for two each of the missing 
sizes. He noted my action with 
some alarm but before he could 
protest, I went on: 

“"‘Now is the time to sell 
sweaters, but you’re not going to 
sell yours unless you let your cus- 
tomers know you have them to 
sell, by showing them what you 
have. Make a showing in your 
window.’ At this point I gave 
him an idea for a good window 
display, adding that he would need 
one or two of our latest numbers 
to put over the idea that his stock 
was not merely his old stock, but 
that he had really got in some new 
styles. When I started to enter 
a few of these new numbers in 
my order book, he began to sense 
the fact that I was selling him 
sweaters. Before his protest took 
form in words, I beat him to it: 

“ ‘Listen to me,’ I said. ‘You 
think I’m trying to put something 
over on you, don’t you? But you 
forget how we took care of you 
in 1919 when we couldn’t give 
you sweaters fast enough. Every- 
body wanted sweaters then and 
the mills couldn’t turn them out 
in large enough quantities to meet 
the demand. Firms in many lines 
found it convenient to forget un- 
filled orders.in those days, on ac- 
count of the rising market. Many 
times we were obliged to cut your 
orders in half, but when we did, 
we filled the back order at the 
original price and took the loss, 
whenever there was one, ourselves. 

“The last year,’ I continued. 
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‘has not been a good one on 
sweaters but we believe that 1921 
is going to be good and all we 
want to do for you is to help you 
sell your stock. If we do that, you 


-will want to buy more.’ 


“Then I gave the dealer all the 
merchandising ideas I could think 
of. His store carried men’s 
furnishings and scarcely anything 
for women. High school girls, I 
pointed out, are wearing men’s 
sweaters. Dealers in other locali- 
ties had been quite successful in 
selling men’s sweaters to school 
girls. I urged him to get some of 
that business and the way to do 
it was to put a sign in the window 
with some sample sweaters and 
invite the girls in.to look at them. 

“The dealer told me his cus- 
tomers had no money for clothing, 
and I reminded him that people 
in many localities wore sweaters 
in winter instead of overcoats. 
This was a fact, which I did not 
think of myself but learned from 
many dealers. Not only were 
school children wearing sweaters 
in lieu of overcoats, but the prac- 
tice was not an uncommon one 
among many adults of the working 
classes. During hard times it was 
a thing to encourage and would 
benefit all concerned.” 

The foregoing, in substance, 
was the way in which the Penn- 
sylvania Knitting Mills laid out 
the plan of battle for their sales- 
men. The general manager of 
the company took the trouble to 
work it out himself in a very prac- 
tical and common sense way. 
There was no theory about it. He 
found out first whether it would 
work then he put it up to his 
salesmen. 

Such was the approach to the 
dealer. The general manager 
actually took orders from dealers 
for sweaters when they were 
overstocked on sweaters already. 
The salesmen were asked to work 
the plan the same way. All de- 
scriptions of advertising and other 
helps were to follow the taking 
of the order. 

The salesmen were able to tell 
dealers of two separate advertis- 
ing campaigns, one a co-operative 
effort conducted by the National 
Association of Knitted Outerwear 
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DON’T BLAME THE AGENTS 


Nobody Realizes Better Than They the Folly and Inefficiency of 
“One Paper Only” 


Some persons who have followed 
The Buffalo TIMES’ series exposing 
the utter absurdity of the use of 
one paper only” in a city for any 
legitimate advertising campaign have 
umped to the conclusion that this 
criticism was being directed solely 
igainst the agencies placing the 
business. 


Such is not the case. The agency 
; no more to blame in the majority 
of instances than is the publisher of 
the second paper, whose circulation 
often times is a better buy than that 
of the so-called first paper. 


The real blame is with the adver- 
tiser himself who places the stone 
wall labeled “Limited Appropriation” 
n front of the agency and then 
expects the agency to properly cover 
too large a field. 

This policy is about on a par with 
rat of the woman with a No. 7 
ot expecting the shoe clerk to fit 
er with a No. 3 shoe. 


Already many of the largest and 
most reliable advertising agencies are 


82,000 
Daily 


BUFFALO TIMES 


bluntly refusing to launch advertising 
campaigns that do not include enough 
good newspapers to fairly well cover 
the desired territory. No one knows 
better than the real expert advertis- 
ing adviser that it is the rankest 
folly to let an advertiser suppose that 
he can cover a city like Buffalo with 
one newspaper because he re- 
alizes, as do all the big local adver- 
tisers, that neither one of the two big 
newspapers covers much more than 
one-half of the territory, while the 
two big evening newspapers together 
absolutely cover 99 per cent of all 
Buffalo and adjoining territory. 


only, 


If the appropriation must be lim- 
ited to such an extent as to preclude 
the proper use of the necessary papers 
in all cities, these wide-awake agen- 
cies who can see a little farther than 
the end of their nose, are advising 
the advertiser to take fewer cities. 

Then, by a proper selection of at 
least two big newspapers in each of 
the cities taken, the desired results 
will be obtained and, ultimately, the 
cost will be less. 


100,000 
Sunday 


VERREE & CONKLIN, INC. 


EW YORK CHICAGO 


DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
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The tide has turned 
in the livestock 
market 


The active demand for breeding cows 
during the last few weeks shows that 
cattlemen now recognize the shortage 
of livestock to which Farm and Home 
first called attention in its issue of 
last July. 


During the years when grain could 
be sold at high prices many farmers 
took their profits from that source— 
they could make more money on grain 
than on beef cattle. 


These and other conditions are reflected 
in the market reports which show that the 
receipts at the ten primary markets in the 
West were, during the past year, almost two 
million head fewer than in 1920. 


They also explain, in a large measure, 
why farmers and cattlemen in the range 
States and in the Corn Belt are now so 
eagerly picking up breeding cows and stock- 
ers—the barometers of the livestock market. 
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From 75 to 90 per cent of the country’s 
corn being marketed “on the hoof,” better 
prices for cattle mean better prices for grain 
—and optimistic farmers. 


Complete recovery is likely to come 
gradually, but the point is that it has defi- 
nitely begun—and, once your farmer cus- 
tomer begins to prosper, or even to see a 
fair chance of better returns for his prod- 
ucts, he has the confidence to go ahead and 
buy what he needs. 


The time to establish yourself with the 
farm market is now/ 


The above statement is based on Farm 
and Home’s Radiophone Market Inter- 
pretation of Monday, January 9, sent out 
from all Westinghouse wireless stations. 
We shall be glad to send you copies of 
these tri-weekly bulletins. 


The National Magazine of Rural Life 
PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., Publishers 
DAVID R. OSBORNE, Advertising Manager 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 461 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Manufacturers to stimulate the 
sale of knitted outerwear with the 
slogan “Knitted Outerwear De- 
serves the Preference,” and the 
other a campaign by the company 
in national mediums. In addition 
to this the Pennsylvania Knitting 
Mills did a good deal of circu- 
larizing for their dealers on lists 
of names which the salesmen suc- 
ceeded in getting dealers to send 
in. A booklet, entitled “Achieve- 
ments in the Betterment of Man- 
kind, Including the Better 
Sweater,” was used for circulariz- 
ing dealers’ lists and was also 
featured in national advertise- 
ments, 

As the season advanced and 
salesmen approached dealers on 
bathing suits, almost as much re- 
sistance was encountered as had 
been the case on sweaters. The 
salesmen employed the same tac- 
tics to dissolve the resistance and 
dissolved it successfully. The 
summer of 1921 proved to be one 
of the greatest sales years in the 
bathing-suit industry. Neither 


makers nor dealers were able to 
—— adequate stocks. 


A dealer in a small Pennsylvania 
town placed an order with the rep- 
resentative of the Pennsylvania 
Knitting Mills for fifteen dozen 
bathing suits and immediately 
thereafter suffered a sharp relapse 
of pessimism. The shipment was 
on the way when his request to 
cancel the order was received. He 
accepted the shipment when it 
came, sold it out and reordered 
three times before the season was 
over. 

The general manager’s recom- 
mendations to his salesmen were 
heroic but exactly fitted the case 
in every instance. His battle cry 
was not merely a throaty call to 
do or die but a diagram of the 
enemy country with the food sta- 
tions marked in red. 

There was one 
whom he said: 

“T know your territory very well. 
Here is what you sold in 1919, 
your best year, and here is what 
you sold in 1920. For 1921 I want 
you to sell $25,000 in that terri- 
tory. And don’t come back to 
Philadelphia until you do. If you 
fail, however, always remember 


salesman to 
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that you can go back to shoveling 
coal.” 

That had been the man’s former 
occupation, until failing health 
made it necessary to find another 
and he became in time a salesman 
for the Pennsylvania Knitting 
Mills covering a tough Southerr 
territory. 

The general manager discussed 
his territory with him, section by 
section. Named the dealers he had 
formerly sold. Told him of other 
dealers and where they were lo- 
cated and how he could reach 
them. After he was out he watched 
for his reports and wrote him 
always encouraging him and al- 
ways adding, “but if you don’t 
make your quota, remember you 
can go back to shoveling coal.” 

At the end of that season th« 
man’s sales were close to $40,000 


A CONTEST IDEA FOR DEALERS TO USE 
WITH THEIR CUSTOMERS 


The company, however, did not 
leave the men wholly to their own 
resources, but throughout _ the 
year devised a number of special 
methods that helped the dealer sell 
his goods after the salesman had 
taken the order for them and they 
had been received into stock. 

One of these plans was a con 
sumer contest and window display 
that was developed on a sale of 
sweaters made by the company 
to the American League Baseball 
Club of New York. The contest 
proved to be a great success and 
because the idea is capable of 
adaptation by other advertisers 
not because they have anything to 
sell to the New York Yankees 
which few concerns would have 
but on account of the almost uni 
versal interest in baseball, a de 
scription of the method follows 

The company mailed a letter to 
a list of its dealers in which i! 
described the sale to the New York 
Club and enclosed copy of a 
window card representing a grout 
photograph of the Yankees wear 
ing their “Whale Shaker” sweaters 
and suggested how the deale: 
could dress his window in th 
form of a baseball diamond. Th: 
letter said in part: 

“By placing the ‘Babe’ Rut! 
card in the centre of your win- 
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For 1922— 
Choose with Prudence 


ie is plausibly demonstrated that we men of 

1922 are from three to ten years ahead of 
ourselves in the capacity to produce the 
goods which sustain and adorn our civi- 
lization. 


hs pres statements are val. 

uable in that they show 
us where we stand—but we 
must not take them to mean 
that we cannot even now go 
forward. 


Advertising and sales are 
the pioneers of business. 
They should advance not 
rashly but steadfastly— 


boldly, but choosing their 
path with prudence. 


Those merchants and manu- 
facturers who have had the 
courage to build for their 
wares the firm foundation 
of public preference, espe- 
cially in the broadest na- 
tional markets, need have 
no misgivings as to their 
ultimate advance. 


THE MOSS-CHASE CO., Niagara Life Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Editorially— 











HE IRON TRADE REVIEW is a highly specialized mediung 

of international enterprise, weekly conveying the commer 
cial, economic and scientific movements of the iron and steqP 
and metalworking industries in a digested, interpretative style 
immediately suitable for the practical business mind. Its edifl, 
torial policy is one of breadth and progress, dedicated to th 
rendering of sincere service to its general field. 

As shown above, its editorial organization includes branch offices 1 
charge of resident and associate editors at New York, Boston, Philade!ph 
Washington, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago and San Francisco. In add 
tion, special correspondents are stationed in 35 other industrial districts 1 
this country and Canada. 

Tue Iron Trape Review is the only American publication identifi 
with the iron and steel industry operating a European editorial organiz 
tion under staff management. A resident American editor with head 
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Pacemaker 
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g/t 
iy 4 - /] das, @&) Main Office 


‘ 


. = ) @ Branches 
-\ Lng pou —~ © Correspondents 


arters in London directs and supervises the work of European writers. 
ranches are maintained at Birmingham and Paris, and resident corre- 
spondents at Brussels, Dusseldorf, Berlin, Prague, Vienna, Milan. 
4 A vigorous policy of editorial independence and enterprise, consistently 
‘plowed for years, has won for Tue Iron Trape Review a position of 
#edership among the American business press. 
These standards of editorial service have won a high degree of reader 


peoeclatiets which is signalized by a remarkable record of circulation 
arow th. 


cu’ THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 
oy if Published Every Week—Established 1883 


ral orn» ¢, Cleveland, U.S.A. ,e8p. 
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dow you have the basis of a base- 
ball window.that will stop any 
fan that ever crowded up to a box 
office window. 

“You could drape a Whale 
Sweater at each end of this cen- 
tral display. Then you could lay 
a piece of green carpet in the 
foreground and with chalk or 
talcum powder lay out a minia- 
ture diamond. Whale Sweaters 
could be folded and used to des- 
ignate the bases. 

“Two or three bats and balls 
would help to give baseball at- 
mosphere. Then at the back and 
sides you could drape _ other 
Whale Sweaters of different colors 
in a way that would get attention 
for them and present a very pleas- 
ing ensemble.” 

A sample assortment of eighteen 
sweaters was suggested to the 
dealer, a price quoted and a 
sample sweater sent for examina- 
tion. 

A second letter mailed on the 
same date outlined the “contest” 
idea. To quote again: 

“Place in your window a large 
clock equipped only with a minute 
hand. You know a clock’s face 
is divided into sixty minutes and 
Babe Ruth’s goal is for sixty or 
more home runs. Every. time 
‘Babe’ Ruth makes a home run the 
minute hand is advanced one 
minute. 

“Every purchaser of goods in 
your store will be permitted to 
guess the day, hour and minute 
that ‘Babe’ will knock his last 
home run of the league season. 
The one who guesses the nearest 
to the correct minute will be pre- 
sented with a Pennsylvania Whale 
Sweater exactly like the one that 
‘Babe’ Ruth wears. 

“Manager Huggins has prom- 
ised to give the exact minute that 
‘Babe’ slides over the home plate 
for the last home run of this 
season, which will govern the 
award of the prize sweater.” 

A great many dealers accepted 
the suggestion and ran the “Home 
Run” contest idea. As the base- 
ball season drew to its end, and 
public interest became more and 
more pronounced in “Babe” 
Ruth’s record and the Yankee’s 
race for the pennant, the com- 
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pany selected a list of seventy-si 
dealers in more important place 
who had not installed the base 
ball window and sent them th 
following night lettergram: 


“Babe Ruth and the Yanke 
Team are wearing the Whal 
shaker knit sweater. May w 


send our expense subject to you 
inspection and acceptance samp! 
lot of three dozen assorted color 
and sizes including display m: 
terial, testimonial letters Bab 
Ruth, Miller Huggins and rest o 
team. Wire answer our expense 

Twenty-four orders were re 
ceived by wire in reply to this 
telegram. 

Another plah which the com 
pany adopted this year wa 
“Elasticoat Week,” the speci: 
feature of which was the giving 
away of a knitted cap or muffk 
to each purchaser of an “Elast 
coat” sweater. The letter to th 
dealers, announcing “Elasticoat 
Week,” said in part: 

“Now, as a fitting climax to a 
year of tremendous sweater sell 
ing, for our dealers, we hav 


inaugurated ‘Elasticoat Week’ 
December 7th to 15th. 
“In order to make ‘Elasticoat 


Week’ a big selling event in the 
history of your sweater depart 
ment, we are making it possible 
for you to offer each purchaser 
of ‘Elasticoat’ a handsome $1.50 
knitted cap or muffler Free. 

“Send for window posters, ele 
tros and show cards playing up 
‘Elasticoat Week.’ We are send- 
ing you today samples of our 
three popular ‘Elasticoats’ and 
one dozen of the mufflers and 
knitted caps, of which we have 
prepared stock for ‘Elasticoat 
Week.’” 

The past year has been a ban- 
ner year in the history of the 
Pennsylvania Knitting Mills du 
to advertising and sales work of 
an extraordinary character. 

Among the achievements that 
will deserve more than passing 
mention when the record of 1921 
is cast up, few will stand out 
more prominently than the on 
that has been recorded in this 
article—on two counts; i. e., its 
workability and application to 
other lines of business. 
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AN OLD ORDER BOOK 


a 


Awmonc the relics of Crane & Co. is an old order 
book dated 1841. In it are pasted between dif- 
ferent pages samples of the then new banknote 
paper, which has since become the most widely 
circulated banknote paper in the world. On the 
page opposite is entered the name of the bank 
which ordered the paper shown by the sample, 
and the number of sheets ordered. In those days 
banks bought their own paper and gave it out 
for engraving. 

Most of the leading banks of the forties are in 
this book. Some of them are leading banks to- 
day, and many of these are still using Crane’s 
paper for checks, letters of credit and stationery, 
as wellas for stock certificates and bonds, though 
they no longer buy it direct of Crane & Co., 
because business has become more complex and 
specialized. 

100% selected new rag stock 

120 years’ experience 

Bank notes of 22 countries 

Paper money of 438,000,000 people 
Government bonds of 18 nations 


Crane's 


BUSINESS PAPERS 
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The Ohio Select List is a business 
organization—an association of 
newspapers bound together to do 
business with business men. 
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Ohio Select List 


of daily newspapers 


Alliance Review and Leader 
Ashland Times-Gazette 
Ashtabula Star and Beacon 
Athens Messenger 
Bellefontaine Examiner 
Bellevue Gazette 
»wling Green Sentinel-Tribune 
Bucyrus Telegraph 
ambridge Jeffersonian 
hillicothe Gazette 
»sshocton Tribune and Times-Age 
elaware Gazette 
East Liverpool Review and Tribune 
ist Palestine Leader 
Findlay Republican 
storia Times 
Fremont News 
reenville Advocate 
Hamilton Journal 
nton News-Republican 
neaster Gazette 
rain Times-Herald 
{ansfield News 
{arietta Times 


Marion Star 
Martins Ferry Times 
Marysville Tribune 
Middletown News-Signal 

t. Vernon Republican-News 
New Philadelphia Times 
Newark Advocate 
Norwalk Reflector-Herald 
Piqua Call and Press-Dispatch 
Portsmouth Times and Sun 
Salem News 
Sandusky Register 
Steubenville Herald-Star 
Tiffin Tribune and Herald 
Troy News 
Uhrichsville Chronicle 
Upper Sandusky Union 
Urbana Citizen and Democrat 
Van Wert Times 
Warren Chronicle 
Wilmington News-Journal 
Wooster Record 
Xenia Republican and Gazette 
Zanesville Times-Recorder and Signal 


Robert E. Ward 


Director of Advertising 


New York 


225 Fifth Avenue 


Chicago 
5 S. Wabash Ave. 














Making the Big Idea Graphic 
The Ninth of a Series of Articles on Digging Out the “Big Idea” 


By an Ex-Copy Chief 


T is coming to be understood 

more clearly all the time that 
successful selling, whether it be 
done by personal salesmanship, by 
mail, or through advertising, de- 
pends largely on the philosophy 
of Abraham Lincoln, who said 
that his success as a lawyer lay 
in his understanding of one of the 
important fundamentals of selling 
—giving away six points to carry 
the seventh; trading off triviali- 
ties to carry the big thought and 
make the sale. 

Just as in nearly every law case 
there is one relatively big point 
that has the most influence with 
the jury, and for which all the 
other favorable facts on that side 
of the case merely form a back- 
ground, just so there is in nearly 
every product or proposition some 
one point, perhaps small in itself 
but relatively big, which will have 
‘1 Strongest influence with the 
pivslic and result in the largest 
possible volume of sales. The rest 
of the favorable facts are impor- 
tant but not vital. 

It. is one thing to find that point 
—that “big idea”—and numerous 
articles have appeared in PRINTERS’ 
Ink ,of late suggesting various 
fields in which to dig for it; it is 
quite another thing to make the 
public see that idea as you see it— 
to make the “big idea” graphic. 
Obviously, unless or until it is 
made graphic, you cannot expect 
it to work for you very effectually. 
Let us therefore discuss briefly 
some of the ways and means of 
making a “big idea” graphic. 

First of all, much depends upon 
the nature of the idea. Some 
ideas can be made graphic diagram- 
matically. Others can best be 
made graphic pictorially. Still 
others photographically. Some 
few can be expressed best in fig- 
ures or symbols. And occasion- 
ally we find an idea that is 
word-graphic—that is to say, can 
be expressed or pictured graphi- 
cally in words alone. 


‘or device. 


Taking the last class first, the 
Woodbury slogan, “A skin you 
love to touch,” while it often is 
illustrated with paintings or draw- 
ings of beautiful faces and loving 
couples, is so word-graphic that 
it would and does register by it- 
self. It is a picture-idea that 
does not definitely require further 
visualization. 


OTHER “WORD-GRAPHICS” 


Another word-graphic idea—the 
“big idea” which helped a well- 
known scale manufacturer of a 
previous generation to build up a 
large business—is that phrase that 
has now become part of the travel- 
ing man’s vernacular—“Jones he 
pays the freight.” 

“Say it with flowers 


” 


is another 


word-graphic idea, and one that 
would be less pleasing and not so 
effective were an attempt made to 
unless it were excep- 


picture it, 
tionally well done. It is an idea 
that draws the reader into the 
picture by relating itself to the 
particular emotion he or she feels 
the need of expressing, or to 
some situation to be met. 

However, while word-graphic 
ideas are sometimes sufficiently 
graphic of themselves, frequently 
they can be made more telling by 
the introduction of some picture 
A good example is the 
idea-slogan, “Save the surface and 
you save all—Paint & Varnish.” 
This idea is made more graphic 
by the picture of the hand making 
the brush stroke. This little pic- 
ture has already become a symbol 
of conservation. 

The O’Sullivan heel illustration 
of the man poised over the heel of 
a shoe on an anvil with sledge 
hammer about to descend makes 
more graphic—in fact literally 
hammers home—the O’Sullivan 
idea, “With every step on hard 
heels you are pounding away your 
energy.” How better could the 
reader be made to feel the effect 

(Continued on page 125) 
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THE 
ERICKSON COMPANY 


Adveri USURG 
381 FOURTH AVENUE,NEW YORK 


7 


If you want to know about our work, watch 


the advertising of the following products: 


BON AMI 
CONGOLEUM RUGS 
VALSPAR VARNISH 
INTERWOVEN SOCKS 
GRINNELL SPRINKLERS 
McCUTCHEON LINENS 
BARRETT EVERLASTIC ROOFINGS 
PETER SCHUYLER CIGARS 
JACK-O’LEATHER SUITS 
TERRA COTTA 
TARVIA 
IMPORTERS & TRADERS NATIONAL BANK 
WALLACE SILVER 
CARBOSOTA 
NEW-SKIN 


BERNHARD ULMANN CO. 
(ART NEEDLEWORK PRODUCTS) 


CONVERSE RUBBER SHOE COMPANY 
BARRETT SPECIFICATION ROOFS 


What we've done for others we can do for you. 
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Quantity with Quality 


Circulation, with quantity its only recom- 
mendation, is quite like words without 
deeds—it sounds good. 


But when you can definitely and resultfully 
reach, through their boys and girls, one 
million desirable homes of the best people 
in the community, as is done each week by 
our TRIlO—year after year—you will find, 
with our growing advertising clientele, that 
a million boy-and-girl quality circulation 
means results for today, and a market for 
tomorrow. 


THE Boys’ WORLD 
THE GIRLS’ COMPANION 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY 


David C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, IIL 


WESLEY BE. FARMILOE, Advertising Manager 
Edward P. Boyce. 95 Madison Ave., New York 
Ronald C. Campbell, 608 Otis Building, Chicago 
Sam Dennis, Globe-Democrat Building. St. Louis 


Coox’s Weexty Trio :A Mitton Bors ann Girts 


THe Boyvs’Wortp THEGiRLS’COMPANION YOUNG PEOPLE's WEEKLY 
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»f 8,000 steps a day than by mak- 
ing him peer down from the cop- 
ing of a twelve-story building? 
This particular advertisement 
iraws the reader into the picture 
with a vengeance! 

Making “wear” graphic is one 
»f the oldest problems confront- 


Goodrich make graphic the wear 
resistance of Neolin Soles in one 
of a series of advertisements cal- 
culated to demonstrate the du- 
rability of this product as com- 
pared with leather. The graphic 
part of this advertisement con- 
sisted of two rows of calendar 
sheets—from Decem- 
ber to April —with 





If he should step off— “big 


Yet the total impact of your 8,000 steps a day is even greater 


Ge ean Gp Go omen, te vm 


2 man stepped off the top of » 16 sory build 
ing. he would hit the pavement below with an 
smpact of 600 tons. 
‘Ver the impact would mot be as great as the 
total impact of the £000 steps you take on the 
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O'Sullivan’s Heels ~ 


Absorb the shocks that tire you out 


footprints visualizing 
the length of life of 
Neolin Soles as 
against leather soles. 
This is a type of idea 
that lends itself to 
the diagrammatic 
method of visualiza- 
tion, and in this case 
the diagram is both 
novel and convincing. 
When we come to 
study the chart 
method of making a 
idea” graphic 
two examples suggest 
themselves instantly 
—the Gargoyle Mo- 
biloil lubrication chart 
for motorists, and the 
Djer-Kiss Rouge 
chart illustrating and 
prescribing for the 
various types of wo- 
men. Both of these 
ideas are thus made 
graphictoevery 
reader-prospect. 





AN ADVERTISEMENT IN WHICH THE BIG IDEA AND THE 
ANGLE ARE MADE INESCAPABLY GRAPHIC 


The idea upon 


ing the advertiser. 
which Kreolite Wood Block 


Floors for factories and indus- 
trial plants are being marketed is 
expressed in three words, “Out- 
last the factory.” That idea is 
particularly difficult to make 
graphic, but at least the Jennison 
Wright Company succeeded in a 
recent advertisement in making it 
register by having the slogan let- 
tered on each block in a floor that 
covered almost the entire page 
advertisement. This repetition of 
the basic idea ten or a dozen 
times, right on the blocks on the 
floor, had the effect of forcing a 
realization of the message that 
this company wished to convey. 
Even more ingeniously did 


Symbols have al- 
ways been in favor 
with advertisers be- 
cause they are simple 
to picture, easy to remember and 
instantly recognizable. To be able 
to create a symbol that is at the 
same time a graphic picture of 
the basic idea on which a product 
is being marketed is something of 
an achievement. Yet the Altorfer 
Bros. Company, maker of the ABC 
washing machine, has done that 
in the advertising of its “Electric 
Laundress” by means of an 
anchor-shaped symbol represent- 
ing the motion feature of the ma- 
chine. This anchor is made up 
of’ a_ horizontal double-pointed 
arrow, and a curved horizontal 
double-pointed arrow, illustrating 
the motions of other types of 
washers, and its purpose is to 
make graphic the fact that the 
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A B C combines the up-and-down 
with the rocking motion. 

The manufacturers of Brenlin 
window-shade material have long 
harped on the fact that Brenlin 
shades have no “filling.” That 
seems to be the Brenlin “big 
idea.” It is difficult 
to make graphic, for 





curiosity, without any precon- 
ceived idea on the subject—is: 
Would this Sampler package have 
sold in larger volume all these 
years if the sampling instead 
of the Sampler idea had been 
stressed, as it is in this illustra- 





it is one of those 
subtle selling ideas 
that try to hide in 
arguments and copy 
phrases. Yet this 
advertiser has made 
“filling” a vital is- 
sue by means of two 
little curtain cuts— 
one a “filled” cur- 
tain, ragged with 
holes, and the other 
a Brenlin shade in 
perfect condition, 
due to the fact that 
it was made with- 
out “filling.” And 
Brenlin advertising 
has gone a step far- 
ther and made the 
“filling” idea graphic 
by illustrating the 
method of testing 
a shade, this being accomplished 
with a hand holding a penknife 
and scratching a shade to see 
whether any “filling” would come 
out. 

Some time ago Stephen F. 
Whitman & Son, Philadelphia, 
makers of Whitman’s candies, 
conceived the idea of putting on 
the market a box containing a few 
pieces of each of ten of their 
most popular candies, the idea 
being to introduce all of these 
specialties to the public at one 
purchase. And so they brought 
out Whitman’s Sampler Package. 
The sampler idea was carried out 
in the design of the package and 
in the advertising so effectively 
that it was not until the writer 
ran across the illustration repro- 
duced herewith from a Whitman’s 
advertisement that he got the real 
idea behind the package. But so 
graphic does this illustration make 
the sampling of ten boxes to 
make up the Sampler package that 
the picture will always stick. The 
question in the writer’s mind now 
—and he confesses to an honest 
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Just as if you selected the sweets in the Sampler 
from ten di ifferent packages of Whitman 








WHITMAN’S BIG IDEA MADE GRAPHIC PICTORIALLY 


tion? Or has the quaintness and 
general attractiveness of the 
Sampler package made a stronger 
appeal? Or has everybody but 
the writer instantly caught the 
picture of ten boxes of delectable 
candy specials being sampled to 
make up one package? 

At least this brings up the 
thought that, whatever your idea 
may be, make sure you are visual- 
izing and registering that idea. 

Some ideas are best made 
graphic with simple pictures or 
photographs. Such an idea was 
the one featured in Swift & Com- 
pany advertising awhile back. 
This idea, boiled down to a 
sentence, was: “Buy a_ whole 
ham.” And it was made wonder- 
fully graphic and suggestive by 
means of three photographs. One 
photograph showed the “shank” 
of a ham, boiled, on a platter gar- 
nished with parsley. The second 
showed another platter on which 
was a delicious-looking ham 
steak, attractively garnished, with 
a caption suggesting the use of 
the centre slices broiled or fried. 
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You have a personality. 

Your company has a personality. 

People who buy your goods gradually 
come to picture that personality when 
they see your goods. 

If they don’t visualize that individ- 
uality they soon stop buying your goods. 

When you put on your hat or over- 
coat, when you step into your car, when 
you buy acollar, when you carve a roast, 
your mind pictures somebody— 

Somebody, a personality, an individ- 
uality, which you yourself have built up 
as that of the firm that produced the hat, 
the overcoat, the collar, the roast. 

Is your advertising putting the person- 
ality of your institution into the minds 
of the people? 
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Is your advertising so good that, even 
if your name were taken out of it and 
that of your biggest competitor substi- 
tuted, it would still advertise you? 

Is your advertising the kind that will 
not fit any other concern than yours? 

Is your advertising yours? 

Or is it just so many words, interesting 
enough, grammatical enough, sensible 
enough — but just so many words that 
anybody else in your line could use just 
as profitably? 

Look at the Eveready Flashlight ad- 
vertising. Or the Wilson advertising. Or 
the Haynes advertising. Or the Good- 
rich advertising. Or the Prest-O-Lite Bat- 
tery, Diamond Tires, Scott’s Mineralava, 
Mead Cycle, or Hartmann Trunk ad- 
vertising. 

Or look at the advertising of any other 
of our customers. 

There isn’t a line, or a slogan, or a 
paragraph, or a picture in any of them 
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Is Your Advertising Yours? 
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that doesn’t de/ong there, and there alone. 
It is their own advertisement. It is 
themselves in print. 
That’s why they succeed. That’s why 
we succeed. 
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Honprens of business men have spoken 
to us about our “Brass Tacks” adver- 
tisements. 

We have plenty of competition—good 
competition, We respect it, just as you 
respect your good competitors. 

But we venture to say that if one of our 
competitors ran an advertisement headed 
“Brass Tacks” —(which they would not 
do, being competitors with good judg- 
ment)—it would advertise us to you. 

We are working for ourselves just as 
we work for our customers. 

Our field is greatly limited. We are 
not automatons. Our work requires 
thought as well as effort. We add new 
talent as rapidly as we grow up to the 
volume that justifies it, but our rule is 
to take care of what we have and to take 
care of it as though it were all we ever 
were going to have. 

Ten to one that is your rule, too. 

We have no solicitors. We have no 
salesmen except our “ Brass Tacks” ad- 
vertisements. 

We know that advertising will sell a 
product, because this advertising of ours 
sells our services to advertisers and pro- 
spective advertisers. 

We could not be consistent if we could 
not make advertising do entirely for us 
what we claim we make it do in part 
for our customers — and for you if you 
become one of them. 

The best way to know us is to come 
right to our offices and look us over and 
talk things over. Address nearest office. 


WM. H. RANKIN.COMPANY 
Associated with Charles F, Higham, Ltd., London, England 
NEW YORK 
1 West 37th Street 


AKRON, OHIO 
Peoples Savings Bank Building 





WASHINGTON,D.C., 
610 Riggs Building 
SAN FRANCISCO 

Call Building 


CHICAGO 

104 S. Michigan Avenue 
TORONTO, CANADA 
32 Front Street, West 
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And the third showed the “butt” 
of the ham, baked, with an appe- 
tizing spice-studded crust. Not 
only did these three pictures make 
the idea graphic, but they teased 
the reader to try the idea—to buy 
a whole ham. 

The clock stands as a symbol 
of regularity. Therefore it was 
quite natural that in casting 
around for a graphic means of 
expressing the idea upon which 
Nujol was to be marketed, the 
advertiser should have hit upon 
the phrase, “Regular as_ clock- 
work.” But it was almost a 
stroke of genius to make this idea 
graphic—and with such commend- 
able delicacy—by introducing a 
little folding clock to accompany 
the Nujol bottle wherever it is 
shown. The constant pictorial as- 
sociation of Nujol with the clock 
photographs the idea, “Nujol— 
regular as clockwork,” on _ the 


public mind ineradicably. 


STANLEY'S BIG IDEA STANDS 
DEMONSTRATION 


The “big idea” behind the 
Stanley Vacuum Bottle — “It 
won’t break”—is made graphic by 
always showing the bottle falling 
or striking. Normally one almost 
catches one’s breath as a vacuum 
bottle starts to fall, so this manu- 
facturer proves the merit of his 
bottle by tumbling it recklessly 
through the advertising pages of 
our periodicals in a way that is 
bound to draw attention and 
make sales. Like most graphic 
ideas it is simple. 

The International Silver Com- 
pany recently brought out a new 
pattern of plated table silver. 
While it is true that the controll- 


ing influence in selling silvervy 
is pattern, a good name is 3 


exceedingly helpful. In naming 
this new plated pattern, the Inter- 
national people hit upon a very 
promising name—Ambassador. 
Ambassador—the name and the 
design—being the “big idea” be- 
hind this new pattern, what more 
fitting and graphic than that the 
advertisements and display matter 
should always feature dinner par- 
ties at which an Ambassador is 
being entertained! Incidentally, 
the working out of this Interna- 
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tional advertising illustrates how 
everything dovetails once an ad- 
vertiser gets a real idea. Just to 
say “Ambassador” is to convey a 
picture of the possibilities of a 
wonderful advertising campaign ! 
Sometimes the “big idea” be- 
hind a campaign is the simple and 
obvious one of inducing people to 
eat more or use more of a prod- 
uct. The Sunkist Orange adver 
tising offers a lesson in this kind 
of advertising that merits careful 
study. “Uniformly Good Oranges” 
may be the Sunkist slogan, but thx 
Sunkist idea is: Use more Sun 
kist Oranges. This idea is mad: 
interesting by many angles, and 
it is made graphi¢ by pictures. I: 
one of the recent Sunkist page 
advertisements the angle was 
“The Health Basket—The Moderr 
Way of Keeping Families Well. 
At the top a basket of Sunkist 
Oranges illustrates the “health 
basket” graphically. And a series 
of six little pictures suggests va- 
rious ways to use oranges. The 
graphic working out of these little 
pictures is interesting in itself 
The first picture features orang: 
juice “For Little Babies,” and it 
is made convincing by the intro- 
duction of a teddy bear on the 
table beside the cup of orang: 
juice. The second concerns school 
lunches and even to the doubk 
pink stripe around the fringed 
napkin, the lunch box, with its 
inevitable orange, is true to life 
“A Great Morning Drink” 
pictured with a tall glass of orang 
juice and a newspaper on th 
table. And so on. It is all ver 
well to recommend oranges fot 
use in various ways as a health 
food or drink, but it is better t 
show these ways so graphically 
and convincingly as to make 
people see them, and to print them 
on the minds of mothers. Ther: 
is nothing clever about this ad 
vertising. It is just oranges anc 
common sense made so graphic 
and colorful as to be irresistible. 
Most of the graphic demonstra 
tions of “big ideas” cited in thi 
article so far represent big spac 
advertisers. As a matter of fact 
however, there are many small 
space advertisers with “big ideas,’ 
and in many cases these ideas ar< 
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An Eye Magnet 


Ninety-nine of every hundred sales are made through the eye. 
The senses of hearing, smelling, feeling and tasting almost 
always refer their judgment to the eye for an okeh. Start 
your selling efforts by getting eye attention and eye approval 


at once with 
“Giant Ads” 


An attractive, forceful reproduction of your magazine or 


rang ip ; : 

1 the newspaper advertising at the point of sale, is a short cut to 
very sales. Experienced advertisers and agencies have long recog- 
; for nized this fact. 

realth It was our good fortune to develop a way to reproduce 
cath “Giant Ads” quickly, economically, efficiently—in black and 
wn white or color, long runs, or limited runs. Advertisers and 
them agencies employ us and recommend our service. Write for 
Ther: our rate card and “Giant Ad” samples. 

: ad- We are also specialists in reproducing and printing enlargements, reductions 
$ an or facsimiles of Maps, Charts, Diagrams, Office and Factory Forms, Data Books, 
aphic Code Books, Line Drawings, Photographs, Wash Drawings, Legal Exhibits—in 
‘ible. short, anything printed, typewritten, or drawn. This is a specialty we have 
astra developed and no one has yet equaled our servicé. Our equipment for producing 


this broadsides and other large sheets is second to none. Write for our booklet. 


spac 


fact NATIONAL PROCESS COMPANY, Inc. 


mall 117 East 24th Street New York 
jeas,’ Phones—Madison Square 9676, 9677, 9124, 10258 


iS ar 
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Life’s Voluminous class follow- 
ing is now available at rates 
that are 10% lower per page 
per thousand than those of 
1914. 


200,000 
—net average guaranteed 
with pro rata refund 


Gee, Boo, Are., piece San, a Wace New 
York. B. F. 
Mger., 1857 inerquette 
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Men internationally famous, 
expressing in word and picture, 
Life’s views on world affairs in 
a manner that is naturally 
interesting to people of under- 
standing and discernment— 
and to these people alone. 
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made graphic in spite of space 
limitations. The StoneTex adver- 
tisement reproduced herewith, 
measuring only four inches single 
column, is one oi the best ex- 
amples possible to find. The “big 
idea” in this advertising is that 
after treating a masonry house 
with StoneTex it is so well pro- 
tected that “You could dip this 
house in water.” And the idea is 
made graphic literally by dipping 
a house in water! And lest the 
reader think StoneTex is only for 
stucco houses, little sections of 





You could_A~ Wa 
dip 7nis 
house / 


ee: % 4 ! 
ofa] iba AL iu 
Save Masonry Surfaces with 
STONE lex 


STONETEX makes an old masonry build- 

ing look like new. 

It b ifies and unif. 

of stucco, brick or concrete. It eliminates 

stains and weather discolorations, It gives 

a soft, stone-like texture. 

Unlike paints, StoneTex will not chip, flake 

or peel off. Makes walls hard as flint and 

moistufe proof. Applied with a brush. 
Send for descriptive chart showing 10 
attractive StoreTex Masonry Colors. 

THE TRUSCON LABORATORIES 

P6é Detroit, Michigan 


Save Masonry Surfaces with Stonetex 
sTUCCcCO 











YOU CAN’T HELP BUT GET THE IDEA 


brick, stucco and concrete walls 
are shown across the bottom of 
the advertisement. Another graphic 
touch that helps to get over the 
“Fig idea.” 

Of course, it is not in printed 
advertising alone that ideas should 
be made graphic. There is need 
for more graphic ideas in personal 
selling, and the personal selling 
field offers a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to test out ideas. For 
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example, the Valspar boiling 
water test, representing a sales 
man pouring scalding water « 
the top of a dining-room tab! 
was developed first, not as ai 
advertising device but as a sales 
demonstration at motor bo: 
shows, and for use by the road 
salesmen. It was not until aft: 
it had created such a sensation : 
a selling demonstration that 
was worked into the advertisin 
as a graphic visualization of Va 
spar’s “big idea.’ 

If their - histories were but 
known, it would be found thi 
many other “big ideas” familia 
to the advertising pages we 
graduated from the road sale 
men’s bag of tricks. The Brenl 
penknife testing of shade materia! 
is probably such a one, fe 
example. 

But no matter how the “big 
idea” was developed, or what 
means or method is used to mak 
it graphic, graphic it must be b 
fore it will make the sales latent 
in it. People must be made to sce 
the point. 

Once you have a real idea, ex- 
pressed graphically, you can ai- 
ford to let your competitors claim 
the world in general terms, while 
you proceed to sell with Lincoln’s 
philosophy, giving away six points 
to carry the seventh. For in the 
market-place as well as the court- 
room it is a fact that oftener than 
not the whole case depends on the 
seventh point. 


Establishes Service for 
Wholesale Bakers 


William Evans, who has been with 
the Schulze Baking Company as adver 
tising manager and manager of the 
Schulze Advertising Service, Chicago, 
for the past twelve years, has established 
his own company in Chicago. It will b 
known as the William Evans Advertis 
ing Service, and will specialize in a 
vertising for wholesale bakers. 


George B. “Hendrick with 
Fisk Rubber Staff 


George B. Hendrick has resigned as 
vice-president of the Massachuset 
Chamber of Commerce to become assi 
tant sales manager of the Fisk Rubb« 
Company, Chicopee Falls, Mass. M 
Hendrick was formerly publicity ma 
ager of the Fisk company for sever 
years. 
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How Your Printer Can Help 
You Increase Your Sales 


OUR direct-mail selling, to be successful, depends on the 

idea and how it is dressed up. A good printer can give 
you very practical help—he knows the kind of type and the 
kind of paper that makes a sales letter resultful. 

When the printer says “Danish Bond”—he suggests a quality - 
paper at a fair price. It’s a paper you can trust to make a 
good impression. 

Danish Bond is the leader of a line of Danish water-marked 
papers, made up here in the Berkshires. Danish Bond is pro- 


latent 
10 sce duced by men whose lives are devoted to the art of making 
good paper—it is made of new rags, long fiber, and comes 

. ex- clear and crackly and strong. Uniform in weight, color and 

n af- texture—and with a superior printing surface. 

claim It fills almost every requirement for which you naturally 

while pick a bond paper. Ask your printer to show you samples. 

coln’s You will like it—for it’s the kind of paper which makes 

oints friends easily. 

n the Danish Bond is water-marked in white and ten colors. 

lies There’s a Danish paper for every purpose—a Danish linen, 

4, -e ledger, light and heavy cover, and pasted and index bristol. 
Samples of Danish Bond will prove what we tell you about 


its superior quality. We will ‘furnish them promptly at 
your request. 


DANISH BOND 


ONE OF THE LINE OF DANISH PAPERS 


6.0 Risin Paper Co 
Se aiaemeasaall 


UNIFORMITY 


Made in the hills of Berkshire County 


BY THE 
B. D. RISING PAPER COMPANY 


Housatonic, Mass. 
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The Dealer Education Work of 


One Association 


How Retail Selling Methods Are Being Improved in the Plumbing 
Industry 


HE National Trade Extension 

Bureau of the Plumbing and 
Heating Industry was organized 
in 1917. At the time, due to the 
stagnant condition of the building 
industry, dealers in the plumbing 
fixture and allied lines, such as 
heating plants, were very much in 
the doldrums. There were other 
reasons, as well, for the state of 
affairs current then. Perhaps the 
most important secondary cause 
was the general lack of selling 
ability, or merchandising sense, 
among the dealers. A _ goodly 
number were simply mechanics. 
They knew how to install plurb- 
ing and heating devices but there 
was considerable ignorance as to 
how the orders for this sort of 
work might be obtained. 

If the industry was not to re- 
main a prey to conditions, depend- 
ing largely on the amount of 
building done and having its in- 
come fluctuate with what was 
sometimes dizzying rapidity, the 
basic cause of the stagnancy had 
to be removed. In other words, 
if plumbers could be educated to 
the point where they would be as 
good merchants as they were me- 
chanics, their business would not 
be so completely under the thumb 
of outside influence. 

Of course, no one manufacturer 
was big enough to attempt this, 
single-handed. Moreover, the 
problem did not concern any one 
individual. The entire industry 
suffered from it. Consequently, 
when the 1917 depression came 
along, all the factors in the in- 
dustry decided something ought to 
be done about it and the result 
was the formation of the National 
Trade Extension Bureau, with 
offices at Evansville, Ind. William 
J. Woolley was appointed secre- 
tary and manager. He had been 
a master plumber and had suc- 
cessfully demonstrated over a 
number of years that a plumbing 
and heating business could be 


conducted in a thoroughly up-to- 
date manner. 

The Bureau is the operating 
committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Master Plumbers an 
the Heating and Piping Contra 
tors’ National Association, «ll 
local associations, together with 
independent manufacturers and 
jobbers. Every element in the 
industry up and down the line is 
represented. The annual _bud- 
get is considerable, but with the 
costs assessed in so many units, 
the money has been obtained with- 
out any prohibitive assessments. In 
1920, 432 manufacturers and job- 
bers were contributors to the 
Bureau. More than 100 members 
were added during 1921. A mini- 
mum of $100 has been set as the 
fee for membership, the national 
associations of plumbing and heat- 
ing men arranging their contri- 
bution through a per capita tax 
on their membership. 

“Today, we employ approxi- 
mately fifty people,” Mr. Woolley 
tells Printers’ INK, “exclusive of 
four men who travel over the 
country, giving business lectures 
to groups of dealers and making 
surveys of various kinds. Thes« 
men form our personal point of 
contact with the dealers. They 
address independent groups and 
gatherings as well as_ regularly 
organized locals. They are a part 
of our Educational Departme: 
which in addition to this work 
also supplies hundreds of local 
associations with printed lectures 
and booklets on proper methods 
of conducting a plumbing 
heating business. 

“We realize the one big th 
our dealers need most is we I 
planned advertising. Before th 
Bureau began operating there was 
very little advertising done by 
plumbers or heating contracto-s 
The last few vears, however, has 
seen a considerable amount of 

(Continued on page 141) 
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of 
: Ours Is a Threefold 
bing 

* fe . 
| Responsibility 
mating In handling national advertising for 
rs and foreign language publications, we assume 
ag the responsibility to the Advertising 
é ler Agency for the correct interpretation of 
in the the advertising copy in some thirty dif- 
line is : 
bud ferent languages; we share the Agency’s 
— responsibility to the Advertiser for the 
i? proper selection of media, and shoulder 
id job- the responsibility to the Publisher for the 
thee: mechanical and business sides of each 
fog campaign. 
ational 


d heat- That our idea of service is correct and 
ee that our co-operation is effective is per- 
a: haps proved by the fact that we have been 
Voolley gaining new clients every year and are 
sive of . 

holding our old ones. 


We welcome inquiries 

yint of from Advertisers and 
They Advertising Agents 

ys and 


Publishers’ Representatives 


LEADING AMERICAN FOREIGN-LANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS 
Tribune Building, New York, N. Y. 





13,712,754 Foreign Born People in U. S. 


(1920 Government Census) 
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Tulsa the Center of Great 
Oil Development in 1922 


Hundreds of new wells will be drilled and millions o 
dollars will be spent for labor and supplies as result o 


$7,000,000 Osage lease sale 


HERE in this rich section of the Southwest we have every reason to p 
faith in 1922. The petroleum industry, which is the backbone of o 
financial and industrial life, has staged a marvelous and unprecedent 
comeback within the past three months. The price of oil has doubled at 
time when scores of business men expected $1 oil to hang over until th 
coming spring. This has led to a drilling campaign which gives employ 
ment, refreshes merchandising, and saves many a man from going throug 
the depths of financial ruin. The indisputable statistics of drilling oper 
tions right now point to a campaign of new production for this year whid 
will equal the rushing times of 1920. 

The leaders of this industry pledged their faith in the future of Mid 
Continent petroleum operations when they expended more than $7,000,000 fa 
oil leases at the Pawhuska sale last month. ‘Twice that sum will be expend 
in operations for developing these tracts during this year. That mon 
means larger pay checks for labor and heavier sales for local jobbers. ] 
means more business and more people for Tulsa. 

And while the standards of the oil industry are flung to a favorabl 
breeze which will mean prosperity for Tulsa’s leading business, the builde 
of the city have in immediate prospect a campaign of public and privat 
construction entailing the expenditure of more than $25,000,000 during th 
next twelve months. This prospect means reward for the sturdy laborin 
folk who have hung on doggedly through the drab days of 1921. As fighte 
they will have the chance to find a fuller dinner pail and a steadier pa 
check through 1922 than ever before, while commodity prices settle to dispd 
the old bogey of the H. C. L. 

The bringing of the Spavinaw Creek water a distance of 52 miles to th 
city of Tulsa, the erection of the imposing new Mayo Hotel, the completio 
of the Atlas Life Insurance home, the new Wright building, the Hunt build 
ing, and the construction of university additions, the equipping of th 
St. John’s Hospital, the extension of public improvements throughout the city 
—all these things and many more entail such activity in the building indu 
try as this city has never known before. 


TULSA’S MOST SUCCESSFUL AUTO- 


MOBILE SHOW WILL BE HELD 
WEEK BEGINNING JANUARY 16TH 


Ghe Gulsa Cribune 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 


@. LOGAN PAYNE CO National Representatives: 
Chicago St. Louis PAYNE, BURNS & SMITE, In 
Detroit Los Angeles New York Boste 
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When a Larger Volume of Worth-while 
and Legitimate Circulation Is Available 
in Its Field The Tulsa Tribune Will 


Secure It 


ULSA has passed through a period of depression as has every city in 

the United States during the past eighteen months. Everywhere in spite 
of hard times with heads of families unemployed certain newspapers have 
been forcing their circulation volume upward. 

It is lack of courage to fight for their economic rights that goads pub- 
lishers into cutting rates to newsdealers under the condition that they in- 
crease their draws thereby creating an A. B. C. paid circulation at a ruin- 
ously low rate which leaves the newspapers unread on the newsstands. 
You see this class of A. B. C. paid circulation being carted through the 
streets of every city in this country on great motor trucks loaded ten feet 
high and-bound for the waste paper market. 

Every manufacturer who is a national advertiser knows that in hard 
times when families are economizing it is natural that newspaper circula- 
tion shall drop along with the sales volume of other necessary commodi- 
ties unless the newspapers are not conducted as business institutions. The 
American Newspaper Publishers Association and the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations should co-operate to protect the interests of national advertisers. 


Advertisers and Space Buyers Are Urged to Demand Cir- 
culation Revenue Figures in Connection with Audit Bureau 
of Circulations Reports. Necessary to Protect Advertisers 


Note circulation receipts per copy increases during period of depression. 
Average Average 
os - unin a ~¥ circulation Income 
a reulation Daily Circulation Per 
and Sunday Receipts Copy and Sunday Receipts Copy 
$4,010.54 .006 1921 
06.7 January ‘ $13,086.02 .0178 
February ,750 10,503.88 0151 
13,338.84 
12,702.14 
12,886.42 
13,236.30 
12,995.37 
11,323.25 
September ¥ 10,793.88 
4g ¥ ¥ October J 12,379.32 
11.139. “ols November of 12,030.90 
1 December .:.... y 13,091.24 


Every home in which the Tribune is delivered exerts a 
buying power beyond the average of the times 


Che Culsa Cribune 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 


OKLAHOMA’S NEWSPAPER WITH THE 
MOST SUBSTANTIAL CIRCULATION 
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The Rochester Times-Union 


Merchandising Dept. Is at Your Service 


Your representatives are invited to make their headquarters 
at the Rochester Times-Union office when in Rochester. 


Every possible merchandising aid and co-operation will be 
given prospective advertisers seeking sales in the profitable 
Rochester market. 


A recently completed survey by our Merchandising Dept. of 
Rochester’s trading area contains the name, address, and 
buyer of every retailer, wholesaler and jobber, routed in 
zones to enable your salesmen to cover the field thoroughly 
and expeditiously. ; 


When you want information concerning any market, product 
or condition—call on us. Your inquiry will receive imme- 
diate action. Don’t take our word for it. Read what some 
of the leading agencies say of our service. 

“Just a word to express our appreciation of your 
efforts in supplying us with the data called for in 
advertising questionnaire.’ —Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn. 

“We fully appreciate the co- operation rendered by 
you recently in connection with offered to the trade, 
by our client.”’—Peck Advertising Agency. 


“May I express to you our appreciation of the co- 
operation which you are showing our client in this 
campaign?”—The Harry Porter Co. 


“This is a short letter of appreciation of the manner 
in which you are co- operating with the Procter & 
Gamble Co.”—The Procter & Collier Co. 


“This is fine work and we appreciate it. We are 
sure this will help materially the results of our cam- 
paign in your city.”—Ideal Laboratories Co. 

The Times-Union is your logical buy—any way you 
analyze it. 


Largest Circulation - - - - - - 63,618 (A.B.C.) 
Lowest Rate - - - .00283 per line per thousand 


The Times-Union has more daily city circulation than all 
other Rochester papers combined. 


Rochester Times-Union 


First in Its Field 
J. P. McKINNEY & SON, Representative 
334 Fifth Avenue, New York 
122 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 414 Hearst Building, San Francisco 
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newspaper space and other me- 
dims employed. We like to feel 
this has been due in no small 
asure to the work of the Bu- 
u’s Sales Help Service Depart- 
nt, which prepares complete 
vspaper advertising campaigns, 
’s letters, movie slides, and so 
An Architectural Department 
inakes plans for show rooms free 
of charge. Window displays are 
se! up here in the office, photo- 
graphed and pictured in our 
mthly Service Bulletin. 


MPAIGN IS PLANNED FOR MONTHS 
IN ADVANCE 


‘This Monthly Service Bulletin 
is mailed to approximately 30,000 
calers. It keeps readers informed 

all the Bureau’s activities and 
‘ontinually offers business-building 
ceas and suggestions. Every 

npaign we plan is mapped -out 

th full details. They can be 
a opted bodily by individual 
dealers or groups of them. 

“How the campaigns are de- 
veloped is well illustrated by one 
we pushed last summer. It was 
Ce illed the ‘Running Water on the 
Farm’ campaign. The idea started 
with an article we read entitled: 
‘The Drawbacks to Farm Life.’ 
This was made up of statistics 
supplied by the State College of 
Agriculture of New York, which 
showed 70 per cent of 3,000 farms 
in prosperous communities in 
New York State to be without 
running water and 77 per cent 
without furnaces. A further analy- 
sis revealed the fact that 85 per 

ent were without bathrooms, 

“Following the plan used in 
P evious campaigns the Trade Ex- 

ension Bureau issued a_broad- 
side containing thirty-six pieces 
f advertising copy and other 
sales-help and sales information 
on this phase of the plumbing and 
heating situation. This covered 
every possible kind of profitable 
sales-promoting activity. It illus- 
trated all the material placed at 
the dealer’s disposal and included 
everything necessary to enable 
any plumbing dealer or any group 
of. dealers to put on a real, result- 
producing sales campaign for 
‘Running Water on the Farm.’ 

“In all these campaigns we 
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urge dealers to make use of man- 
ufacturers’ literature. A few 
months ago the Bureau’s pro- 
gramme for 1922 was adopted. 
Here it is: January and February 
are to be devoted to a campaign 
of an educational nature intended 
to promote better relations be- 
tween the public and the plumbing 
and heating dealer. The suggested 
campaign, if followed out by 
dealers, will entail the use of 
newspaper space, car card and 
poster advertising, door-to-door 
soliciting is called for and the 
compiling and circularization of a 
mailing list. 

“March will be used for a ‘Heat 
by Radiators’ campaign, with spe- 
cial emphasis laid upon cottage 
heating and remodeling heating 
systems of old homes. In April 
we will supply ‘A Bath in Every 
Home’ Campaign. May will have 
a campaign on ‘Hot Water 
for Every Need.’ June calls for 
‘A Bath a Day’ campaign, August, 
‘Running Water on the Farm,’ 
September, ‘Heat Regulation,’ Oc- 
tober, ‘Vacuum Cleaners’ with 
special stress upon the advantages 
of built-in equipment, and De- 
cember will be used for a cam- 
paign on ‘Domestic Appliances,’ 
emphasizing the logic of giving 
the housewife, as a Christmas 
gift, something that will perma- 
nently reduce her household 
labors. 

“With reference to each of the 
special sales campaigns the Bu- 
reau will supply plumbing and 
heating dealers, a practical plan 
covering the necessary advance 
work, and leading up to an in- 
tensive advertising and sales drive 
of one week, as a climax for each 
campaign. We intend urging 
manufacturers and jobbers to tie 
up with these dealer campaigns 
in two ways: first, by seeing to it 
that salesmen and field men are 
interested and informed; second, 
by arranging their advertising to 
effectively co-ordinate at the 
proper times with these special 
campaigns.” 

In addition to this work the 
Bureau also has a Statistical De- 
partment, which is building a his- 
tory of the business, gathering 
data of every kind, making a 
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thorough research of sales possi- 
bilities throughout the _ entire 
country, and presenting this in- 
formation for use in the trade. 
There is an Accounting Service 
Department, that rendeis free 
accounting help. This depart- 
ment has produced and copy- 
righted a complete accounting 
system for practically every type 
of plumbing and heating dealer. 
The Bureau has organized a “Live 
Wire” Club, made up of dealers 
who have pledged themselves to 
promptly and aggressively follow 
up all prospects sent to them by 
jobbers and manufacturers. The 
list of “Live Wire” members is 
growing constantly and manufac- 
turers and jobbers connected with 
the Bureau are supplied with 
these names. Books have been 
issued under such titles as: 
“Principle of Fixed Charges and 
Operating Cost,” “Principles ‘of 
Estimating and Contracting 
Plumbing,” “Principles of Esti- 
mating and Contracting Heating,” 
and a comprehensive system of 
accounting, taking in all neces- 
sary books and forms. 

The Bureau is managed by a 
board of directors consisting of 
twenty-four members. Five of 
these are from the National As- 
sociation of Master Plumbers, 
and three from the Heating and 
Piping Contractors National As- 
sociation. The sixteen other 
members are manufacturers and 
jobbers, who are appointed by 
the associations of their different 
fields. 

Statistics of sales demonstrate 
the increase in business wherever 
the suggestions of the Bureau 
have been carried out. Thousands 
of new bathrooms of modern de- 
sign have replaced old and in- 
sanitary installations. The same 
applies to heating plants, laundry 
and kitchen equipment. The move- 
ment has included large projects 
such as public comfort stations, 
schools, hospitals, etc. And most 
important of all, plumbing and 
heating dealers, both those now 
in the business and those who in- 
tend opening up a shop, are get- 
ting to realize that something 
more than mechanical ability is 
necessary. 
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Canadian Pacific Railroad Ad- 
vertises Holiday Travel 


Three-column newspaper copy, selli ag 
the value of going home for New Year’ , 
Day and entirely subordinating the ai- 
vertiser, the Canadian Pacific Railro: 
was used to stimulate holiday travel i 

Canada. 

The advertising that was directed at 
Canada’s French population was un- 
usually effective because of the senti- 
ment which shas long surrounded “ie 
jour de l’an,” January 1, in France and 
(anada. 

The advertising story is illustrated 
with whimsical fine drawings of re- 
union scenes under a strong, hand- 
lettered heading, which, translated, sig 
nifies “That New Year’s Visit.” 

“When New Year’s Day comes round 
who does not think of spending that 
holiday with his family in the village 
where he was born and where his aged 
father and mother, as usual, are going 
to assemble their children and grand- 
children for the family dinner?” the 
copy, as translated into English, reads. 
It continues, in part: 

“We ask you who have been distant 
from your father’s home, perhaps ever 
since you settled down on a far-off 
farm, whether you are going to let this 
exceptional opportunity for seeing your 
people again slip. You know they are 
expecting your visit and will be glad to 
see you. 

ould you like a suggestion? = 
you have a relative living far away, 
haps on the Western prairies, send him 
his ticket from his home to yours as a 
New Year’s present. You can buy this 
railroad ticket from your own station 
agent.” 

Only at the bottom of the cop is the 
Canadian Pacific mentioned: nother 
word, the finest_ railroad for holiday 
travel is the Canadian Pacific. It 
reaches all parts of Canada and _ its 
trains are sure, swift and on time. 
Consult your station agent at once.’ 


French Advertisers Say It 
with Whitewash 


Advertising copy reproduced in white 


on the groun by a_new process is at- 
tracting attention in France. A machine 
is pushed over the ground like a lawn- 
mower and large, clear letters are printed 
with a pulverized powder mixed with 
water. The device will print on wood, 
stone, bitumen, asphalt and cloth in 
addition to earth, and the copy it 
produces may be walked upon for some 
time before becoming obliterated. Pa- 
risian advertisers are using = process 
to advertise expositions and shows. 


| Rockwell with Staff 


of Chicago House 


J. J. Rockwell has joined William G. 
Kreicker & Company, Chicago, as ad- 
vertising counselor. He will have 
charge of copy qrodeetien and adver 
tising plans. Mr. Rockwell was formerly 
advertising counselor for the McGraw 
Hill Company, New York. 
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Changes on New Orleans 
“Ttem” 


Ward Delaney, advertising manager 
of the Beaumont Enterprise for five 
years and recently in charge of new 
business of the New Orleans Item ad- 
vertising department, has become vice- 
president and general sales manager of 
th Birmingham Graphite Company, 
New Orleans, maker of technical paints, 

. E. Pritchard, who has_ been 
connected for the past year with the 
Ferry-Hanly Advertising Co., will re- 
turn to the New Orleans Item as man- 
ager of its new business department of 
./vertising. Mr. Pritchard, prior to 
his connection with Ferry-Hanly, was 
with the Item for three years, and 
formerly was with Nelson Chesman & 
Company, St. Louis, and the Federal 
Advertising Agency, New York. 

Roland Rexach is now associated 
with the Item’s advertising department. 
He was formerly with the Hibernia 
Bank and Trust Company of New 
Orleans. 

G. C. Sewell, editor of the New 
Orleans Item’s trade publication, | “Mer- 
chandising and Advertising,” has 
joined Thos. J. Lipton, Inc., and will 
be located in Oklahoma City, as Okla- 
homa representative. Ligon Griswold 
of the Item’s editorial staff will suc- 
ceed Mr. Sewell on “Merchandising 
and Advertising.” 


Eaton H. Cook Now with 
Hewitt, Gannon & Co. 


Eaton H. Cook has joined the staff 
ewitt, Gannon & Company, Inc., 
New York advertising agency. He has 
most recently been vice-president of the 
Technical Advertising Service, New 
York, and was formerly with the pub- 
icity department of E. I. du Pont de 
= BH & Company, and at one time 
engaged in sales promotion work for 
merican Machinist, New York. 
Hewitt, Gannon & Company, Inc., 
have secured the account of I. Ginsberg 
& Brother, New York, manufacturers 
f “Queen Make” wash dresses and 
nurses’ uniforms. 


Prescription for American Busi- 
ness for 1922 


Festus J. Wade, president of the 
Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis, 
ets down the following as his Prescrip- 
tion for American business for 1922 
“To whatever you may be selling add 
ne portion each of salesmanship, ad- 
ertising and faith in the future of all 
business. Serve with a trace of 
nacity.” 


Will Make Steam Automobiles 


The Detroit Steam Motor Corpora- 
tion, Detroit, has been incorporated un- 
er Michigan laws to produce a small 
steam automobile. The officers are: 
president and treasurer, O,. C. Trask; 
roe provident, Paul C. Hayes; secretary, 
V Bush. No advertising agency 
as been appointed, thus far. 
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Gathers Data to Aid Lower 
Railroad Fares 


Questionnaires relating to the cost of 
railroad travel during the last five years 
were mailed recently by the National 
Council of Traveling Salesmen’s Asso- 
ciations, Inc., New Cork, to companies 
which have forces of traveling sales- 
men, The council states that replies 
being received indicate that passenger 
and freight traffic would increase great- 
ly under a moderated traveling over- 
head. On January 11 the U. S. Senate 
will consider legislation authorizing re- 
duced railroad rates in connection with 
interchangeable mileage books and the 
repeal of the Pullman surcharge. 


Tobacco Store Sales Amount to 
$40,000 in One Week 


On Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, is 


a small store known as “Scarlett’s,” 
named after the owner. Mr. Scarlett 
sells cigars, cigarettes, etc. He adver- 


tised during Christmas week and cashed 
in big. He advertises all the time, in 
fact, but during this week he spread 
himself. His business for Christmas 
week was $40,060. But Mr. Scarlett 
does not confine himself to Philadelphia 
trade. He uses the mail-order columns 
of out-of-town newspapers. His orders 
came from virtually every State in the 
United States and even from Mexico. 


Advertises to Solve Transit 
Problem 


The Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
Company, which has been engaged in 
a controversy with the city over the 
operation of the city-built elevated line, 
recently used full-page space in each of 
the’ Philadelphia newspapers to tell the 
story of the company’s management 
since its agreement with the city in 
1907. The statement appeared over the 
signature of E. Mitten, president. 
Half of the space was used to quote 
from the company’s house-organ 
“Service Talks.” 


Two Motor Cars Give 
Good Reports 


The sale of Dodge Brothers automo- 
biles in 1921 amounted to 107,000 cars, 
which was 90 per cent of the output 
during the previous year. ? 

The Cole Motor Car Company, in 
business-paper advertising, announces 
that its December, 1921, shipments ex- 
ceeded December, 1920, shipments by 
500 per cent. November and October 
shipments exceeded _ corresponding 
months of the previous year by 200 
and 100 per cent, respectively. 


W. R. Emory Joins Baranger 


W. R. Emory, formerly manager of 
the Los Angeles office of the Honig- 
Cooper Company, advertising agency, 
has assumed the management.of the Los 
Angeles office of the W. R. Baranger 
Company, publishers’ 


representatives, 
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Will Advertise for 
Prosperity 


LANS for the stimulation of 

the commercial life of the coun- 
try have been made by the Na- 
tional Prosperity Bureau, New 
York, an organization composed 
of a number of established trade 
associations. 

This bureau intends to use ad- 
vertising, publicity and merchan- 
dising methods beginning on Feb- 
ruary 1 in such a manner as will 
cause the “return of the great 
body of business and buying pub- 
lic to a state of activism in place 
of passivism.” The campaign, ac- 
cording to the programme, will be 
carried out simultaneously by all 
branches of industry and civic en- 
deavors in all cities and towns of 
the country. : 

The programme lists seven de- 
fined objectives as follows: 

(1) To establish retail prices, 
by common consent of all re- 
tailers, on a basis of present-day 
cost of replacement; emphasizing 
to merchants the advantages of 
smaller unit profits as a means to 
increased volume, quickened turn- 
over, reduced overhead and greater 
total net profits. 

(2) Educate the public to put 
its dollars to work giving useful 
employment to the vast surplus of 
idle money now being stored away 
and awaiting expected further re- 
ductions; and thereby providing 
needed employment for the na- 
tion’s surplus of idle men. In 
place of looking back to the nor- 
mal prices of 1914 and holding 
back, hoping for their return—we 
want the public to understand eco- 
nomic conditions as they are and 
to know the true basis for cal- 
culating the new normal of 1922. 

(3) To help the retailer to 
merchandise his products more 
efficiently, by giving him the 
knowledge of swiftly moving busi- 
ness developments and by apply- 
ing new ideas and modern scien- 
tific methods. which the bigger 
stores with high-priced experts 
are able to employ successfully, 
but which have been beyond the 
mind ‘and means of many small 
dealers. 


INK 


(4) To influence manufactur: 
to speed up selling efforts a: 
plant output, while lowering cos 
to meet new competition, that 
higher efficiency may establish 
definite 1922 price level. 

(5) To bring home to labor a 
to the farmer their present 1 
sponsibilities and, when the ne 
normal of business is restore 
their rewards. The stagnation 
business means the impoveris)- 
ment of national life. This is : 
inevitable prospect unless lab 
and the farmer extend their ful!- 
est co-operation and their ac- 
ceptance of the slogan “1922 Wi 
Reward Workers”—with the fu 
fillment of the pledge—“A Fi 
Day’s Work for a Full Day 
Pay. 

(6) To aid the readjustment of 
basic factors necessary to stabili 
business, by a constant flow 
authoritative releases to the news- 
papers and publications, furnish- 
ing in charts and in words, pres- 
ent-day facts of wages, prices, 
taxes, railroad rates, retailers’ 
problems and the perplexities of 
our after-war business which th 
consuming public does not under 
stand or appreciate for the reaso 
that nobody has undertaken in a 
successful way, to tell the peopl: 
the whys and the wherefores. 

(7) To stimulate with optimism 
the ultimate consumer to have 
faith in our country, to work and 
not to worry; for with him, in 
the last analysis, business begins 
and ends. When people are bus) 
they have no time or temper to 
listen to the agitator who con 
demns and endeavors to disturb 
our established social and indus 
trial systems. 
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C. M. Aldred with Pittsburgh 
Company 


. Aldred has resigned from th: 
Business Data Bureau, Indianapolis, t 
hecome advertising manager of W. & H 


c. &. 


Walker, Inc., Pittsburgh, manufactur 
ing chemists, soap makers and pharm 
cists. 


O. J. Stilwell, secretary of the Os 
den, Utah, Chamber of Commerce fo 
several years past, has resigned to tak 
charge of a trust department to be es 
tablished by the Ogden State Bank 
Mr. Stilwell has had direct charge o 
the advertising and publicity of Ogden 
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Ho ge 


Think of your paper as a color. 


Think of your paper as a substance. 


Think of your paper as the elemental part 
of your booklet that makes itself seen, felt 
and understood by its appeal to the senses. 


Write for “Cy Kology”—a folder telling all about it. 
Strathmore Paper Co., Mittineague, Mass., U.S.A. 


STRATHMORE 
&xpressive Papers 
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11,870,888 Lines 





Globe First in Total Lines 
of Advertising During 1921 


During the year 1921, the Globe printed a totag,"® 
of 11,870,888 lines of advertising, the greatest volum@h: : 
of any newspaper in Boston, and this in spite of th 
fact that its advertising columns are so strictly editeg 
that thousands of dollars’ worth of advertising if 
rejected as unacceptable. 

The Globe carries more individual advertisements. 
(display and classified) than all of the Boston papergiaes 
(having Daily and Sunday editions) combined. R 


WHY 


do advertisers use more space in the Boston Glob 
than in any other Boston newspaper? 


BECAUSE 


Boston Globe advertising is productive advertising fa 
—because Boston Globe circulation is productiv 
circulation. 

It is a circulation that represents purchasing poweg _.. 
—that reaches buyers as well as readers—a circulafhing 
tion that delivers 100% on every dollar spent fom 
advertising. ) 
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boston Globe First in 
Department Store Advertising 


During the year 1921, the Globe printed 3,170,368 lines of department 
tore advertising—leading the second Boston newspaper (having Daily 
hd Sunday editions) by 441,577 lines. 


LOCAL VIEWPOINT 


The viewpoint of the local advertisers—the department stores—is 
pecially interesting. They judge newspapers by results. They are 
n the ground; they know newspaper values because they can check 
turns from day to day. 

They Use More Space in the Globe Than in Any Other Boston 
‘ewspaper. On Sunday, the Boston Globe Carries More Department 
Nore Advertising Than All of the Other Boston Sunday Newspapers 


ombined. 


Boston Globe First in Total Number Want 


tnd Classified Advertisements 


During 1921, the “Boston Globe printed 538,041 Want and Classified 
dvertisements. This was 465,763 more than were printed in the second 
Boston paper (having Daily and Sunday editions). 

The Boston Globe, year in and year out, carries more want and 
assified advertising than all of the other Boston papers (having Daily 
d Sunday editions) combined. 


Boston Globe First in Automobile 


g | znd Accessory Advertising 


During the year 1921, the Globe carried a total of 1,729,009 lines of 
wtomobile and accessory advertising, 1,016,103 more than the second 
Boston paper (having Daily and Sunday editions), and 24,157 more 
ines than all the other Boston papers (having Daily and Sunday edi- 
ions) combined, 


Boston Globe First in 


eal Estate Advertising 


During the year 1921, the Globe printed 81,493 Real Estate advertise- 
This was 67, 166 more than were printed in the second Boston 

hewspaper (having Daily and Sunday editions). 

For immediate response—for reader-attention—for result-producing 

irculation—the Boston Globe has no equal in the New England field— 

b fact that is substantiated by its remarkable position in the great 

olume of advertising which it prints each year. 


REMEMBER 


The Globe circulation reaches not mere numbers, but readers—the 
ind of readers every advertiser wants to reach—readers vitally inter- 
sted in every line of news and advertising printed in the paper which 
hey read and on which they rely for their buying needs. 
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More Than a Directory 


of Plumbing and Heating Manufacturers 


The 1922 Edition, 
DOMESTIC ENGINEERING 
DIRECTORY, will contain a 
division consisting of several 
hundred manufacturers’ 
catalog pages, illustrating 
and describing in a con- 
densed catalog manner the 
‘manufacturers’ products. 
This catalog section, the 
complete list of manufac- 
turers classified under 
product headings, and an alphabetical list of manu- 
facturers with correct address, constitute a buyers’ 
reference book complete in every respect and one 
that will demonstrate by its contents a unique ad- 
vancement toward the ideal trade directory. 

No manufacturer of articles used in or sold 
through the plumbing and heating trade can afford 
to have a complete description of his products 
eliminated from this Advertisers’ Catalog Section. 


Order your catalog space now— 
insuring its prominent location. 


Published ashe the ters ness of 


y § ) ry p r ) ) “ \ A ‘5 
——, Saath aa 2 Heating — 
Member Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


1900 Prairie Avenue Chicago 
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Clearing the Air for 
Retailer Co-operation 


By H. J. Winsten 


V HAT we need today is that 

the general practice in our 
ine of business be reduced to 
lefinite principles for retailer and 
iational advertiser so that both 
varties can gauge the real measure 
f their obligations to each other. 
[he acceptance of such principles 
which are now being practically 
applied in so many lines will help 
materially to remove obstacles 
ind misunderstanding between 
both parties. 

Here are merely a few exam- 
ples which will point the way to 
future action, perhaps, by a com- 
mission appointed for this pur- 
pose. The retailer will expect 
a clearer definition of what con- 
stitutes a real nationa! advertiser. 

The duration of the national 
campaign, the commitment of the 
manufacturer to a definite adver- 
tising programme over a period of 
years, the retailer’s conviction that 
the advertising is in no sense a 
substitute for value, but a fairly 
definite proof of either standard 
or better than ordinary values. 
The realization that national ad- 
vertising is not a magic worker, 
but merely mass selling through 
print or paint over a territory be- 
yond the scope of what might be 
termed ordinarily local. That with 
the national advertising goes the 
obligation upon the part of the 
manufacturer to connect his cam- 
paign with every selling process 
of the retailer to the end that the 
local retail work will be done ef- 
ficiently. 

The retailer obligation rests, too. 
upon a complete understanding of 
the plans of the national adver- 
tiser. He must be prepared to 
co-operate—first, in having, as his 
judgment dictates, an adequate 
supply of merchandise precedent 
to any local effort upon his part. 
He must make every effort to take 
advantage of the power and force 


Portion of an address before the 
National Advertising Commission, Buf- 
falo, A 
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of national advertising work by 
the utilization of every selling help 
offered, or advice given, consistent 
with his retail judgment. 

By working together and un- 
derstanding each other’s purpose, 
definite results can be accom- 
plished. Competitive shopping, 
the bane of the retailer’s existence, 
can be eliminated ; selling costs can 
be reduced. The public gains. The 
retailer will enjoy a sounder busi- 
ness and the manufacturer, who 
really is a national advertiser, can 
count upon a secure, safe factor 
of distribution. Look about you. 
There are good proofs of what 
can be done by a national adver- 
tiser and retailer working together 
in almost every industry. Whether 
it be the clothing or packing, the 
paint or electrical industry, you 
can find thousands of examples 
of successful tie-ups between na- 
tional advertisers and retailers. 


Advertises Philadelphia as a 
“Seven-Day” Town 


The Hotel Adelphia, Philadelphia, is 
using 209-line space for newspaper ad- 
vertisements to “make Philadelphia a 
seven-day-a-week town.” The copy tells 
the reader that the city’s lack of at- 
tractions is driving visitors away over 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday and mak- 
ing Philadelphia a four-day town. The 
Acsiopin, to counteract this, has made 

ecial rates and suggests that the city’s 

slogan for 1922 be “Let’s make Phila- 
delphia a seven-day-a-week town.” 


Fine Art Prints Exhibition at 
New York 

An exhibition of fine art coler prints 
made from originals at the Metropoli- 
tan Art Museum and other art insti- 
tutes will be shown at the New York 
Advertising Club for a period of ten 
days beginning January 14. he exhi 
bition will be under the direction of 
Frank Merrill Seamans, of The United 
States Printing & Lithograph Co. 

A similar exhibition was held in the 
Cleveland Advertising Club last No- 
vember. 


Canadian Publications 
Change Ownership 


The ownership of Marketing and 
Business Management. Toronto, Canada, 
“Lydiatt’s Book” and “Who’s Who in 
Canadian Advertising” has been trans- 
ferred to a company incorporated as 
Marketing Publishers Limited. There 
is no change in the personnel or control 
of the business. W. A. Lydiatt is 
president of the new company and 
B. R. Brooker is vice-president. 





Imagination in Selling 


If Sales Are Sluggish, Perhaps They May Be Quickened by Injecting a 
New Selling Angle 


By Robert R. Updegraff 


NE morning some_ twenty 

years ago a crowd was gath- 
ered around a shoe-store window 
on Summer street, Boston, watch- 
ing a man at work. Other pedes- 
trians, seeing the group, stopped 
and edged their way toward the 
window until they, too, could see 
the man behind the plate glass. 

Inside the window was a buzz 
saw driven by an electric motor, 
and with this buzz saw the man 
was sawing up shoes. Z-i-n-g! 
would go the saw, and then the 
man would hold up for the 
crowd’s inspection the two halves 
of a brand-new shoe of the make 
sold in the store. Z-i-n-g! And 
the crowd would be shown the 
two halves of some other maker’s 
shoe, so that it could see the 
difference of the material which 
went into the soles and heels of 
the two shoes. 

Hour after hour the man sawed 
shoes — new shoes, _half-worn 
shoes, dilapidated old shoes. The 
window was heaped with shoes, 
sawed and unsawed. 

People stopped to look and 
stayed to marvel at the company’s 
daring in thus ripping their own 
shoes to pieces and showing them 
in comparison with shoes of com- 
petitors. 

“This company’s shoes must be 
made of good materials or they 
wouldn’t dare do that,” was the 
first thought. “They are—I can 
see that they are,” was the sec- 
ond. And this was followed in 
so many cases by a third, “I must 
buy a pair,” that inside of a few 
months men were sawing up 
shoes in the windows of this 
company’s stores all over the 
country. 

For weeks these window dem- 
onstrations continued. So great 
were the crowds they attracted 
that in some cities the police had 
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to request the man in the window 
to stop sawing at intervals in 
order to relieve the sidewalk con- 
gestion. 

The man who developed that 
simple idea of sawing up shoes tc 
show people how well they were 
made exercised shrewd imagina- 
tion about people and their buy- 
ing processes. He knew that in 
selling shoes he faced the same 
fundamental selling resistanc« 
which confronts a huxter, for in- 
stance, when selling a basket of 
strawberries or a watermelon— 
the eye may be sold by the out- 
ward appearance, but the intel- 
lect demands to know what is 
underneath or inside. The huxter 
tips the basket of strawberries 
into his hand to show the buyer 
the berries on the bottom of. the 
basket, or he plugs the water- 
melon to show that it is sound 
and ripe inside; the shoe man 
sawed his shoes apart from toe to 
heel for the same purpose. The 
demonstration sold shoes so suc- 
cessfully that it is credited with 
being one of the largest single 
factors in winning a _ national 
reputation for this make of shoe. 

Probably no subject in the 
world has more fascination for 
the keen-minded business man 
than the study of how people are 
influenced to exchange their 
money for the commodities of 
life—why they will spend willing- 
ly for one class of commodities 
and grudgingly for another; why 
they will buy this and will not 
buy that; how they may be led 
into new buying channels; and 
what methods are most effective 
in stimulating the buying impulse. 

Buying is a mental function, and 
as such it is peculiarly subject to 
the influence of imagination ap- 
plied or supplied from without— 
applied to the buyer’s mind in 
such a way as to take advantage 
of his mental ductility, or to the 
product in such a way as to cause 
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to react favorably on his mind; 

supplied to his mind so that 

sees the product in a new light 
| as something he desires. 
lhe two North Dakota men who 

k the “middlings,” “shorts,” 
uid “bran” of wheat, mixed them, 
bleached them white, and put up 

resulting ccreal in packages 

a breakfast food, applied imagi- 

tion to a product. These grades 
o! wheat have always presented 
a difficult selling problem to mill- 

; they have generally been sold 

bulk at a low price for stock 
feed. But put up in a form that 

ases the eye, and marketed 
under a name that pleases the 
ear, a large volume of these for- 
merly despised, though none the 
less delectable and _ nutritious, 
grades of wheat has been sold at 
a good price and profit for con- 
sumption at American breakfast 
bles. 
The seedsman who devotes a 
ize in his catalogue to collec- 
ms of seed packets suitable for 
various complete gardens—a city 
garden, a country garden, a sub- 
urban garden, an old-fashioned 
flower garden—is supplying imagi- 
nation to people who need to 
know what they shall plant in 
their gardens. Undoubtedly he 
sells several more packets of 
seeds to most of the customers 
ordering these garden collections 
than he would do if these cus- 
tomers made up their own com- 
binations. The principle involved 

the same as that behind the 
marketing of such units as sets 
of books, chests of silver, and 
week-end candy packages. Its 
success is based on the proneness 
of people’s minds to accept sug- 
gested assortment units of mer- 
chandise rather than to use their 
own imaginative function. 

These are homely examples, 
hut they serve to illustrate the 
difference between imagination 
applied to a product, and imagi- 
nation supplied or applied to 
people; and they also give us a 
glimpse behind the scenes of the 
human mind when going through 
the process of buying. 

Venturing into the field of na- 
tional psychology, we find that it 
was an Englishman’s imagination 
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about the English people that 
saved a certain American food- 
product manufacturer from 
possible failure in the English 
market. The American manu- 
facturer’s selling campaign in the 
3ritish Isles was falling far short 
of the success he had anticipated, 
and which he believed he had a 
right to expect in the light of his 
phenomenal success in, America. 
He was baffled. At a banquet in 
London he happened to be seated 
next to a young Englishman who 
had imagination about the Eng- 
lish people. During the course of 
the dinner the two men fell to 
discussing the selling campaign 
for this food product. The 
American confided his fear that 
his product was not going to be 
accepted by the English public as 
he had hoped it would be, and he 
admitted that he was at a loss to 
understand the reason. The young 
Englishman explained to him that 
he believed the problem to be a 
very simple one—one of psy- 
chology rather than product. 

“You are trying to market your 
product as a health food,” he 
said. “If there is one thing more 
than another to which an Eng- 
lishman objects, it is to be thought 
in poor health. He may have one 
foot in the grave, but he wants 
people to think of him as ‘top- 
ping.” Then, smiling, he asked, 
naively, “Why don’t you offer 
your product to the English 
people as something good to eat?” 

The result of that conversation 
was that the American food- 
product manufacturer engaged his 
young table companion as the 
English sales and advertising 
manager, to win the English mar- 
ket for his product. In a short 
time the trick was turned. The 
product which had not interested 
the English people as a_ health 
food they took to quickly as 
“something good to eat”; and a 
large business was developed in 
the English mar ket as the result 
of this young man’s imagination. 

This experience in racial psy- 
chology illustrates convincingly 
the importance of accurate imagi- 
nation concerning the people of 
any new country in which a prod- 
uct is to be introduced. 
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Mail-order houses have learned 
that often they can almost double 
the sale of certain types of articles 
by supplying their customers with 
imagination. The experience of 
a well-known mail-order jewelry 
house in connection with a little 
glass candle lamp forms a good 
illustration. The first season this 
candle lamp was described in the 
catalogue as a candle lamp, and 
priced at $1.50. The next season 
an experiment was tried —the 
price was quoted as, “pair, $3.00; 
singly, $1.50.” There were almost 
as many orders for pairs that sea- 
son as there had been for single 
candle lamps the season before. 
To carry the experiment. still 
farther, attention was called in 
the catalogue the following sea- 
son to the fact that four of these 
candle lamps made a most attrac- 
tive table decoration, and _ the 
price was quoted thus: “set of +4, 
$6.00; pair, $3.00; singly, $1.50.” 
Observe that no reduction was 
made in the price; yet that season 
there were many orders for sets 
of four, whereas before there had 
been practically no set-of-four 


orders, and pairs still continued 


to sell almost as heavily as the 
single candle lamps had sold the 
first season. 

Of itself this experiment is of 
little importance, but as illustrat- 
ing a fundamental principle of 
marketing it is of very great im- 
portance because it clearly shows 
the possibilities of raising the 
unit of sale in many lines of mer- 
chandise by the simple expedient 
of supplying the customer with 
imagination. Had a pair of the 
candle lamps been illustrated in 
the catalogue originally, instead 
of a single one, it is probable that 
a majority of the orders from the 
first would have been for pairs, 
for most people’s minds readily 
accept the pictures presented to 
them, since they lack the imagi- 
nation to recreate or rearrange 
them for themselves. 

When it comes to the uses to 
which a product may be put, we 
find another great field for the 
application of imagination in 
marketing. It is not uncommon 
for manufacturers to advertise 
contests offering substantial cash 
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prizes for suggestions for new or 
unusual uses of their products. 
Generally there is a double pur- 
pose behind these contests. One 
purpose is to make the masses 
read about the present uses, and 
thus supply them with more com- 
prehensive imagination; the other 

is to discover the two or three— 
or perhaps six or eight—persons 
in the United States who have 
given the most thought to that 
particular product. 

Some of the uses developed b 
these prize contests are most in- 
teresting. A varnish company, 
for instance, found that on the 
alkaline plains of a certain West- 
ern State its varnish was used 
extensively for the protection of 
horses’ hoofs from the action of 
the alkali, while in another sec- 
tion of the country it was used to 
coat watermelons to _ preserve 
them for winter consumption! A 
company making a syrup for use 
on pancakes discovered that wo- 
men were using this syrup instead 
of sugar for sweetening drinks 
and desserts. Since the war that 
practice has become quite com- 
mon, but at the time it came as a 
great surprise to the syrup man- 
ufacturer. Another company 
which makes a preparation used 
for painting over cuts and breaks 
in the skin to protect them while 
they heal, learned that women 
were using a touch of its product 
on each shoulder to seal the 
shoulder straps of their evening 
gowns, and thus prevent them 
from slipping. 

There is, of course, always a 
danger of applying faulty imagi- 
nation to the merchandise one has 
to market. A case in point was 
the experience of a certain paint 
company which spent a large 
amount of money developing an 
automobile refinishing outfit to be 
marketed to the owners of motor 
cars, so that they could refinish 
their own cars and thus be inde- 
pendent of the paint shop and the 
professional finisher. 

This outfit contained paint for 
the body and hood, auto-top 
dressing, brass polish, brushes, 
sandpaper, etc. It was a fine out- 
fit; the only trouble was that 
people would not buy it. The 
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TS New York Times is recognized as 
the representative newspaper of America. 
Its readers command the greatest buying 
power in the world. 

In the metropolitan district of New York, with a 
population of approximately 10,000,000 people, it 
is read by the largest group of intelligent, discrimi- 
nating and prosperous persons ever assembled by a 
newspaper. 

The Times has the confidence of its readers. The 
advantages The Times offers for an advertising 
campaign in the world’s greatest metropolis are 
unequalled. 

The New York Times is distributed in 8,000 cities, 
towns and villages throughout the United States. Its 
net paid sales on Sunday are greatly in excess of 
550,000 copies. 

Advertisements offered for publication in The 
New York Times are subject to censorship. Ques- 
tionable, misleading or fraudulent announcements 
are declined. 

In 1921 The New York Times published 
21,652,613 agate lines of advertisements; an excess 
over the second New York newspaper of 7,132,019 
lines. A greater volume of practically every im- 
portant classification of advertising is printed by 
The Times than by any other New York newspaper. 
Quality and volume of circulation and advertising 
results considered, the advertising rates of The New 
York Times are lower than those of any other news- 
paper in the world. 


The New Pork Times 
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1600 


Advertisers 
use the 


New York City 
Telephone Book 


OULD there be a better testi- 

monial to the advertising worth 

uf the New York City Telephone 

Directory than its use by 1600 adver- 
tisers? 


This book reaches the telephone users 
of the Metropolis—resident, transient 
and commuter. It is consulted more 
than 4,000,000 times every day. 


Advertising forms for the next issue 
of this directory close January 2st. 
Make sure it carries your business 
message to New York’s great army 
of telephone users. 


P. W. Eldridge, Jr., our Sales Man- 
ager Directory Advertising ,will give 
you rates and other particulars. Tele- 
phone Vanderbilt Official 60 or write 
to him at 1261 Broadway, New York. 


The telephone directory is New York 
City’s most used and most useful book. 


New York Telephone Company 
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merchandise was good, but it had 
been put together with faulty 
imagination. After an unsuccess- 
fu! ‘attempt to market these re- 
frishing outfits, the company 
came to the tardy conclusion that, 
wiile many car owners would do 
a bit of retouching here and 
there, few would tackle the whole 
jo) at once, 

Ideas are the coins of imagina- 
tion. It is with them that one 
must always buy success in mar- 
k.ting, whether one is_ selling 
merchandise, morals, or maga- 
zines, for, as mentioned pre- 
viously, buying is a mental process 
and the mind buys, not with 
words or pictures or material 
: rms, but always with the idea 
hind these symbols. 

In connection with the market- 
ing of magazines, Edward W. 
Bok, in his autobiography, brings 
out the fact that in his thirty 
years as editor of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal he found that the 
public would respond more 
quickly to an idea than to a big 
name, and that the most pro- 
nounced successes, from _ the 
standpoint of building circulation 
for the magazine, “were those in 
which the idea was the sole and 
central appeal,” such as the simple 
idea of giving American women 
an opportunity to look into a 
hundred homes to see how they 
were furnished. This was simply 
applying imagination about 

people; and Mr. Bok is authority 
ia the statement that the idea 
increased the circulation of the 
magazine by one hundred thou- 
sand copies. 

Thus may the tremendous power 
of imagination as applied to mar- 
keting be exemplified in many 
and diverse ways. The man with 
marketing imagination, if it is 
based on sound psychology, is al- 
most beyond the reach of compe- 
tition. Others may imitate him, 
but his imagination will carry him 
on still farther. He is in the po- 
ition of the man Kipling writes 
about: 


They copiep all they could follow, 
but they couldn’t copy my mind, 

\nd I left em sweating and steal- 
ing, a year and a half behind. 
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The 
AutomosiList 


Circulation over 


60,000 


Exclusively among 
Automobile Owners 


UR New England 

circulation is larger 

than that of all other 

Automobile magazines 
combined. 


We have a larger circu- 
lation than any other 
Automobile magazine 
published in the United 
States. 


For Rates address 


The 
Automositist 


Beacon Building, Boston 


A. H. GREENER, 116 W. 89th St., N. Y. 

A. A. BALDWIN, 14 E. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago. 

W. C. ORR, 822 Huron-Sixth Blidg., 
Cleveland. 

BERT BUTTERWORTH, AGENCY 
516 Citizens Nat'l Bank Bidg.,Los Angeles 
414 Hearst Bidg., San Francisco 
CARL A. SCHULENBURG, 

613 Security Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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A Growing Plant 


Growing because here ad- 
vertising experts write your 
folder, booklet, announce- 
ment and brochure — then 
see that type, and text har- 
monize. A creative print- 
ing service. 


Growing because a one- 
time job, a single mailing 
piece has the attention that 
puts it in printing Class-A. 


Growing because we sup- 
ply graphic examples of 
ulustration, writing and lay- 
out—also dummies that 
demonstrate with figures 
that attract—to responsible 
houses assigning us their 
printing problems. 


Fill out the coupon below: 


COLUMBIAN SERVICE, 
Columbian Printing Co., 
815—14th St., N. W. 
Washington, D.C. 
Gentlemen: We 4 iMterested in 

by Direct Mail. 
Outline a plan. We are interested 
in (a) Booklet; (b) Leaflet; (c) 
Folder for 
(Name, product or business) 
Suggest (a) ideas; (b) copy; (c) 


dummy. 


Columbian ita 


Columbian Ps Printi ing Compra phe 


815-14th St.NW Wadhington DS. 
= 
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One might conceivably “cor- 
ner” the nation’s wheat or tie 
nation’s coal or oil or beef or 
wool, but there is no way to “ccr- 
ner” imagination; and an inter- 
esting corollary is that as tae 
prices of other commodities drcp, 
the value of imagination goes vp, 
for imagination, “regulated yy 
reality,” is today the most potent 
selling aid’ in the world. 


Hirsh, Wickwire Will Sell 
Women’s Coats 


The Hirsh, W ickwire Company, Chi 
cago, maker of men’s clothing, states 
in a letter to the trade that it will 
make coats for women. An executive 
of this company describes this addition 
to the company’s line of products 
these words: “We are not making 
a women’s line of coats, but are making 
men’s coats for women.” 

“From a study of selling conditions 
the company says “We found that 60 
per cent of the men buying cloth 
were accompanied by women, either 
wife, mother, sister or sweetheart. On 
that 60 per cent we have told our 
merchants they can do a nice plus busi 
ness and show to these women in a 
men’s wear shop the new things we 
nese developed for women.” 

Newspaper copy for dealers is being 
prepared by the company for the adver 
tising of this new line. Consideration 
will be given later to an advertising 
compaign for the line in national and 
class periodicals. 


Railroad Uses Historical 
Advertising 

Another advertiser has joined the ranks 
of railroads advertising the scenery 
along their roads, 

Under the general heading of “Tales 
of the Union Pacific Company,” the 
Union Pacific Railroad is running a 
series of newspaper advertisements de 
picting leading historical events of the 
regions it traverses. “Tell your chil- 
dren about our great West,” one adver 
tisement says. “A trip on the Union 
Pacific will enable you to tell them a 
vivid and interesting story because you 
cover the section where history was 
made.” Among other events to be re 
lated by the advertising is a recital of 
how the road was built under fire, con 
struction gangs being required at a 
moment’s notice to lay down their tools, 
seize their rifles and defend themselves 
against hostile Indians. 


Veteran of Church Papers 
Dies in Brooklyn 


Edward H. Hames, business manag 
of The American Missionary, Ne 
York, and formerly connected with t 
staff of The Congregationalist, Boston. 
died in Brooklyn recently. He was 78 
years old. ? 
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13,370,196 


AGATE LINES 
OF PAID ADVERTISING 


Published in the 


@aklandageCribune 


IN 1921 


During the same ‘Period the circulation 
averaged 51,140 daily and Sunday 
Average during December, 1921, 52,094 








You cannot 
cover Oakland 
and the 
Eastbay cities 
without using 
the OAKLAND 
TRIBUNE. 
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Is It Unfair 
to Hotels to Ask for 
Lower Rates? 


[ the December 15th issue of 
PRINTERS’ INK, Chas. E. Gehring 
goes into a lengthy argument to 
show that the traveling men are 
inconsistent in asking that hotels 
follow the general trend of price 
recuction or adjustment. 

Mr. Gehring shows plainly that 
he is lacking much of the neces- 
sary information bearing on his 
subject. He wants to make one 
believe that there has been no re- 
duction in the cost of operating 
a hotel since the high price of 
1919 and 1920. 

[he contention is that the trav- 
eling men have not in any of 
their protests produced any figures 
or facts that would support their 
contention that there was cause 
for their expecting a rate reduc- 
tion by hotels from their prices 
as charged in 1919 and 1920. 

We would like Mr. Gehring 
to take a look at the list herewith 
which was furnished by the De- 
partment of Labor and reproduced 
by the Chairman of the Hotel 
Committee of the International 
Federation of Commercial Trav- 
elers Organizations : 


Reduction 


- tel help per cent 
‘ood, according to U. § 

Department of Labor... 53.7 per cent 
Kitchen utensils and equip- 

ment 2% per cent 
kitchen galvanized ware ond 

buckets per cent 
Table linen per cent 
Cotton tablecloths and nap- 
i per cent 


Pillow-cases per cent 


Carpets, rugs and floor cov- 

rings 40 per cent 
Plumbing fixtures per cent 
Soap per cent 
I ‘ble china and glassware..15 per cent 
Table sterling silverware. ... per cent 
Bed springs and mattresses. . per cent 
Bed sheets 50 per cent 


tton and woolen blankets. . per cent 
Towels 40 per cent 


Furniture per cent 


From the above figures one can 
quickly see that the present rates 
caarged by the hotels are not in 

From the Columbus, Ga., Enquirer- 
Sun. 
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ENGRAVING 


ONE OF THE FINE ARTS 


Centuries ago when 
the Son of the Sun 
placed a priceless in- 
cense burner before 
the shrine of his an- 
cestors, something of 
the poet and the ar- 
tist was blended in the 
worshipper. The most 
cunning hand of the 
engraver and enamel 
worker were needed 
to realize and com- 
plete his conception. 


As the present-day prince 
of commerce completes his 
dreams no less skill, no 
less art, is at his com- 
mand. And the vehicle of 
his thought, instead of a 
single piece, is multiplied 
to carry and apply it a 
thousandfold. 


The last thirty years have 
seen marvelous strides in 
photo-engraving. Since 
1889 Gatchel & Manning 
have shared in this de- 
velopment, and today ship 
daily to all parts of the 
country engravings that 
gange from the simplest 
line plate to the most 
elaborate color work. 


GATCHEL & MANNING. Inc. 


PHOTO! ENGRAVE ERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Michigan Facts: 


MICHIGAN’S popula- 
tion increased 30 per 
cent., the country 14 per 
cent. 


MICHIGAN 
ing pays. 
MICHIGAN’S best 
small city newspapers are 
united in the Michigan 
League of Home Dailies. 
MICHIGAN 
your business. 
H. EDMUND SCHEERER 
National Advertising Representative 
Marquette Bldg., Chicago 


New York Office: 30 East 42nd Street 
R. R. MULLIGAN 
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keeping with the general down- 
ward trend of prices. 

While the high rates of the war 
period were seriously felt by the 
traveling men, they were accepied 
and paid in the same manner as 
were other high prices of the war 
period. 

Today, however, almost every 
industry has recognized that the 
war is over and has _ reduced 
prices on all commodities accord- 
ingly, but owners and managers 
of hotels have taken little or 10 
action. 

The traveling salesman is finan- 
cially interested in the hotel rate 
question, regardless of whether 
he pays his traveling expenses out 
of his sales commission or 
whether they are paid by his 
house, because in the final analy- 
sis the expenses of the traveling 
man are charged up against 
his account and his sales. The 
prices most hotels are charg- 
ing for sample rooms are causing 
a great deal of comment and agi- 
tation in the ranks of the travel- 
ing fraternity and this class of 
rooms should be reduced in price 
and must be reduced if we expect 
to get back to normalcy at an 
early date. 

Manufacturers and wholesalers 
who have joined with the travel- 
ing fraternity in its fight for lower 
hotel rates feel that it is ridiculous 
that hotel men are not reducing 
their rates commensurate with 
other articles of merchandise 
which have been reduced. 

Mr. Gehring takes as an ex- 
ample a first class hotel such as 
he claims traveling men patronize 
and undertakes to show that th: 
things necessary for the mainte- 
nance of that institution are as 
high now as during the peak of 
prices. 

In addition to the list abov 
showing around 40 percent 
reduction, let it be remembered 
that such employees as  ordi- 
nary help, bell-hops, maids and 
other help of that class are paid 
less in the larger or better hotels 
than in smaller ones for the re: 
son that the managers of th 
better places expect the public to 
pay the help with tips to a large 
degree. 
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It by the 
ssl! Dear Mr. Sherbow: 
f the vy ar 
y Foy 7 I am told that you publish a set of four 

reduced volumes called Sherbow’s Type Charts 
. nn . for Advertising, in which are visualized 
le or no hundreds of combinations of text, head- 
ae | lines, borders, subheads, and so on—so 
otel rate that a man struggling with a layout can 
whether find almost any combination he is likely 
tg = to think of, all set up and ready to look 
A hn at. This beats guessing “how it will 
raveling look.” It beats having a printer set it up 
By experimentally, while closing dates draw 
“charg. || grimly nigh. It sounds like giving us 
causing fellows the vividly accurate mental eye 
ae wee of the trained typographer. 

oy Be What do you charge for a set? What do 
* expect the Charts look like? Cana man takea set 

eile on trial without committing himself to buy? 
oer Let mé have full details, by mail. Don’t 
r lower send a salesman. 

< Yours truly, 

» with (Remove only this coupon) 
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Have This 


E 
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The 
COMPLETE 
Advertising 
Handbook 


ERE'S just the book on Ad- 
vertising that you need to 
be your silent but always- 

ready assistant, to answer your 
many questions, to teach you new 
kinks and methods, to be your 
memory for details about the 
rules and practices, tools and ac- 
cessories of the Advertising 
business. 

You can broaden your knowl- 
edge with this Handbook—you 
can make yourself more useful, 
more efficient. As an advertising 
man, it will save you days of time, 
by assisting in the quick handling 
of details; it will furnish you 
with new ideas, new ways of 
using old ideas; every page will 
return, in service, many times its 
nominal cost. 

As a business man, having 
goods and service to sell, the Ad- 
vertiser’s Handbook will assist 
you to increase your business and 
help you to keep a check on ex- 
penditures for advertising and 
printing; it will teach you to get 
full value for your money. With 
it you can quickly acquire fa- 
miliarity with the technical de- 
tails of the advertising and 
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413 pages 
148 illustrations 


printing arts. As a clerk, book- 
keeper, stenographer or sales- 
man you can get a thorough 
understanding of the funda- 
mentals of advertising. 

The I. C. S. Advertiser’s Hand- 
book explains the following: 

How to Write Advertisements 

Type and Layouts Proof-reading 

How to Order Engravings 

Electrotypes and Stereotypes 

Embossing, Lithographing, Color 

Engraving 

Advertising Illustration 

Novelties neral Advertising 

Department Store Advertising 

Street Car Advertising 

Mail-order Advertising 

Outdoor Advertising 

Circulars, Catalogs, Booklets 

House Organs, Sales Letters 

How to Judge Mediums 

Trade-Mark Law 

Just fill out the coupon below-— 
slip it into an envelope with a 
dollar for each book and mail 
This 413-page Advertising Hand- 
book and any others you may want 
will come to you by return mail 


You run no risk! 


Money back if desired! 


— — TEAR OUT HERE 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 7154-B, Scranton, PA 


I enclose $ 
each. 
within five days and get my money back. 

O ADVERTISING HANDBOOK 
0 BOOKKEEPER’S HANDBOOK 
1 SALESMAN’S HANDBOOK* 


Name. 


for which send me, postpaid, the Handbooks matked X, at $1.00 
It is understood that if I am not entirely satisfied I may return any or all of them 


O) BUSINESS MAN’S HANDBOOK 
0 AUTOMOBILE HANDBOOK 
0 STENOGRAPHER’S HANDBOOK 
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Magazine Publishers 
Had Many Legislative 
Problems in 1921 


N indication of the amount of 

. State and Federal and foreign. 
cislation affecting the welfare of 
<gazine publishers that is 
brought forward in one year is 
given in the annual report of the 
jstional Publishers Association 

Frederic W. Hume, its execu- 

secretary. 

his report, which was made 
inlic on January 8, and which is 

eview of the activities of the 
sociation for the last year, gives 

ch space to legislative matters. 
1ong such matters it comments 

a bill proposing a tax on ad- 
vertising; proposed legislation iin 
Canada calling for a tax on United 
States magazines; a Canadian 
measure on copyrights which if 
enacted would have practically 
excluded American magazines 
from Canada, and which through 
, licensing system would have per- 
mitted any privateering printer in 
Canada to appropriate American 
or other magazine material for 
his own purposes; of the legisla- 
tive efforts made in New York to 
legalize price fixing agreements 
made by labor unions, and of a 
proposed bill to restrict the size 
i publications. 

Postal problems of magazines 
were given much attention by the 
association. Concerning second- 
class postage the report says: 

“Since the organization of the 
National Publishers Association 

Postal Committee has been 
working steadily and consistently 
to show members of Congress 
that there should be a revision of 
the present second-class zone post- 
age rates. With the assistance of 
Congressmen who are cognizant 
of the difficulties to which pub- 
lishers are put under the present 
. w, bills were introduced in 

oth the Sixty-sixth and Sixty- 
sventh Congresses revising the 
zone rates. Members of our 
Postal Committee with other 
members of the National Pub- 
lishers Association worked untir- 
ingly in Washington to procure 





Crops for ground 
or sales field— 
need planning now. 


136 LIBERTY STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


TELEPHONE Rector 9945 
Caste Appress “Flailad” 











* 
The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 


11,902,534 


Lines of carefully sifted 
advertising were pub- 


lished in The Atlanta 


Journal during 1921. 


Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 
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Good Taste — 


Good Business 


IGGINS CARDS, clean, finely 
engraved, carry a crisp — 
tion of business-like good tas 
They look well and aa “fresh 
looking because they are put up in 
book form in attractive leather bind- 
ers. Wiggins cards are an economy 
and an aid to business. They come 
expertly engraved or delivered blank 
to your printer for type printing. 
Let us forward you specimen tab 
and quotations. 


THE 
JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY 
Established 1857 
1105 South Wabash Ave. 
705 Peoples Gas Bidg. 
Chicago 


WIGGINS 
book orm CARDS 
































OFFSET 
GRAVURE 


Most beautiful and 
delicate effects in picto- 
rial printing. 

Adapted to any type of 
illustration on any grade 
of paper. 


OFFSET GRAVURE 
CORPORATION 
351 West 52nd Street 

New York 
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passage of this remedial legis'a- 
tion. Although there was con- 
siderable promise of success, other 
important legislative matters inter- 
vened and so absorbed the atten- 
tion of Congress that it was 
impossible to make the progress 
expected.” 

Aside from legislative matters 
and the need of changes in postal 
regulations this report gives the 
information that the association 
has established a department of 
transportation which is now con- 
sidering the feasibility of estz 
lishing a publishers’ magazine 
distributing service, and that the 
association has become a member 
of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. 





Against a Classification 
by Collars 


ATLantic CHemicat Suppry Company 
Witmrinecron, N. C, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I should be glad to have Printers 
Ink discuss the starched collar cam 
paign conducted by the associated 
manufacturers of laundry machinery 
Why should a man wearing other than 
a starched collar be publicly hailed as 
being a member of the netherclass—of 
“roughnecks”? Personally I wear 
starched collars—but merely from a 
matter of habit rather than because | 
believe the starched collar puts me in a 
certain “desirable caste” of social and 
commercial aloofness. I may be mis 
taken, but I believe that American 
readers have enough common sense to 
realize that a man can appear neatly 
and respectably dressed with a soft 
collar. 

ATLantic CHEemicaL Suprpty Company, 
Brake D. APPLEWHITE, 
Sales Manager. 


F. F. Soule with Nast 
Publications 


Frank F. Soule has resigned as West 
ern manager of McCall’s Magazine and 
has been appointed Western advertising 
director of the Nast publications, Vanity 
Fair, Vogue and House & Garden. He 
was with the Patterson-Soule Company, 
Chicago, and with the Western office 
the Leslie-Judge Company before joi 
ing McCall’s Magazine. 








Millinery House Account for 
Spivak Agency 

Lish Brothers, New York, dealers in 
feathers and aes, have placed their 
account with the M. Spivak Advertising 
Agency, New York. Newspapers, trace 
journals and direct-by-mail advertising 
will be used. 
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SUPREME 
SAN ANTONIO 


During the year 1921 The San Antonio 
Light contained 10,549,014 lines of display 
advertising. The second newspaper con- 
tained in the same period 10,258,288 lines. 
The Light published 


290,726 Lines MORE 


display advertising in 1921 than the second 
newspaper. 

During 1921 the second newspaper con- 
tained 186,060 lines of objectionable adver- 
tising refused by The Light. The Light 
therefore contained 


476,786 Lines MORE 


of clean advertising in 1921 than the second 
newspaper. 


VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 
National Advertising Representatives 


300 Madison Ave., New York 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
117 Lafayette Blvd., Detroit Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco 
J. 8. SEYMOUR, Eastern Advisory Representative 


The San Antonio Light 


CHARLES S. DIEHL and HARRISON L. BEACH 
Editors and Publishers 


San Antonio, Texas 
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ONLY THE DIAL 


Among America’s leading magazines 


has been awarded the rating of 
100% 


for short stories of : 
Sittnttinn blished Rating by Percentage of 
istincuion pu Distinctive Stories* 


during the past year, ie 
by Edward J. O’Brien 1921-1920 
—the accepted author- — 
ity on the short story— 
in his annual review 
of American magazine 
fiction. 


steneususy 


Pictorial Review. . 
Century. . 
Atlantic ‘Monthly... 


or Bazar ..... 
. Good Housekeeping. 


In 1920 and 1921 only 
Tue Dat achieved 
the rating of 100% ° Chicago Tribune... 


PVN — OO MNOMEWN = 
: oF Sy £ 


. Metropolitan 
Hearst's Inter- 
national. . 


. McCall's 


This record is signifi- 18. Everybody's........ 
Cosmopolitan. . 


cant in that THe DiAL McClure’s. 


i : Saturd : 
is the only American eturday Evening 


magazine which did Logics Some 


not publish in 1920 23. Collier's Weekly..... 
*Published annually in the Boston 


or 1921 a. single Transcript. 
mediocre story. 
Tue Duar carried in 1921 
30% more advertising than in 1920 


Tue Drtar’s circulation increased in 1921 
40% over 1920. 
THE DIAL 


152 West 13th St. New York City 
Telephone Chelsea 6540 
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A New Frozen Confection in | 
the Newspapers | 


lar Chocolate Gems is a new frozen 

con ection appearing in the newspapers. 
La-ge space is being used. For a few 
da:s betore the complete announcement 
appeared a _ semi-teaser campaign was 
rus, several pieces of 200-line copy 
with different messages appearing in the 
samme issues, The copy is in “verse,” 
with illustrations of appropriate char- 
acter, and always a picture of the polar 
ber with a background of glaciers and 
th rising sun. The full copy of 1600 
lines described the nature of the prod- 
uc'—a sweet cake top and bottom with 
ice cream between, sandwich like, the 
whole coated with rich chocolate and 
wrapped in sanitary wax paper. The 
clonial Ice Cream Company, Phila- 
de'phia, is the advertiser. 


Pian Graphic Arts Show for 
Boston 


The Boston Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen will hold a Graphic Arts Ex- 
position in Boston from. August 28 -to 
September 2, 1922. Joseph J. Dallas, 
assistant manager of the Boston office 
of the Lanston Monotype Company, will | 
devote his entire time after January 1 | 
to the business management of the ex- 
position, 





Advertises a “Sale” in Coal 


The Atlantic Fuel Company, Philadel- 
phia, is using newspaper space to ad- | 
vertise a “sale” in coal. A_ special 
price of $10 is made, deliveries to be in 
West Philadelphia only, where the 
yards are located. In addition to the 
special price there is the sales point of 
“stored last summer when quality was 
at its best.” 


Detroit Agency Man Makes 
New Connection 


George C. Fries has been appointed 
manager of the publication department 

the Detroit offices of the Campbell- 
Ewald Company. Mr. Fries has been 
associated with the Power, Alexander & 
Jenkins Company, Inc., Critchfield & 
Company and the Charles H. Fuller 
Company. 


C. M. Fairbanks to Leave 
Browning King 
C. M. Fairbanks, who has been for 
thirty years editor of Browning’s Mag- 
cine and advertising manager for 
Browning, King & Co., New York, will 
etire from that post on February 1. 


Seymour J. Mittelmark recently be- 
can his duties as advertising manager 
nd director of the retail service depart- 
ment of the Fashion Hat Company and 
the Nemo Hat Company, New York. 
fe was formerly with Bencraft, Inc., 
‘ew York advertising agency, and the 
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students 

of apparel, 
equipment, food, drinks, per- 
effects, 
many other items. 


to 





S. 


COLLEGIATE SPECIAL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. 


503 Sth Avenue, 





selling staff of Women’s Wear. 


The School 
Idea 


There are 25,000,000 stu- 
dents in the United States to- 


While at school or college 
steadily buy 
athletic 


luxuries 


when, where 


how they buy are all known 
quantities. 
school and its 
fluence is used as a basis for 
merchandising 
specially prepared sales plan 
is backed by the right kind 
of student paper advertising 
any merchant can increase his 
student trade. 

We are specialists in the 
school field. 

We are prepared 
manufacturers teach 
dealers what the school idea 
is and how to go aiter school 
trade so that both can get 
more business. 


Our booklet the 


“School Idea” will be 
sent on request. 


Established 1913 


110 S. Wabash Avenue, 








and 


to help 


We are pre- 
show department 
stores how they can get more 
students into their stores. Our 
experience will 
help to anyone, anywhere, sell- 
ing products or service that 
may be used advantageously 
by students. 

If you want more student 
trade, get in touch with the 
“Collegiate.” 








New York City 
Chicago 
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WANTED— 


A Young Man 
Who Can Forget 


We are looking for an Adver- 
tising Manager who can forget 
a great deal he has learned, or 
thinks he has learned, about in- 
vestment advertising to promote 
sales of bonds by mail. The 
qualifications we should like to 
find include: 

Advertising experience which 
has not “solidified.” 

The investment viewpoint or 
ability to acquire it. 

Ability to develop promotion 
material which will appeal 
to plain, substantial, un- 
sophisticated, but sensible 
people. 

Ability to supervise printing. 


What we have to sell is Mort- 
gage Bonds on property in 
Southern cities. Our office is in 
Atlanta, Ga. Our clientele in- 
cludes investors in every State 
—people who remain cold to the 
formal, cut-and-dried follow-up, 
who have little knowledge of 
investments but keen, practical 
common sense, and who demand 
a grade of personal attention 
and individual analysis such as 
the ordinary bond house can 
seldom give. 


The young man we engage for 
Advertising Manager will get 
more results from a sympathetic 
understanding of “folks,” from 
energy and tact and persistence, 
than from extended advertising 
experience or ability to write 
polished copy. His first letter 
to us may show us whether he 
is the man for the job. His 
salary will not be as large at 
the outset as it will be after he 
has demonstrated his qualities. 


Address “P. B.” P. O.. Box 822, 
City Hall Station, New York 
City. 
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Advertising That Breaks the 
“Rules” 


VaNDERHOOF & CoMPANY 
CHICAGO 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Advertising has been in existence 
long now that we have developed som¢ 
very well-worn ruts. The Schoolma:ter' 
recent discussion in regard to the olc time 
advertising aquiey that had a fixed ruld 
in the copy department never to C. K 
an advertisement the title of which was 
couched in the form of a question 
amused me very much. 

As recently as a few months azo | 
ran for one of our clients a full-page 
advertisement in the Chicago Trilun 
which was headed, “Is It Necessary 
Suffer from Rheunfatism All My Life? 
It was “expected” that this full pag 
would pull somewhere between 35) to 
500 answers because of its somewhat 
limited appeal. _But when the count was 
all in it had brought in over 2,00 
answers. 

Another one of our pet rules in the 
advertising fraternity in most lines of 
industry is never to use space on holi- 
days. have demonstrated a number of 
times that if the proposition is one 
which appeals to men you can never 
find a better time to reach them than 
through a newspaper advertisement pub- 
lished on a holiday. 

VanverHoor & ComPany, 


E. M. Noten, Vice-President. 


Salt Lake City Agency 
Increases Staff 


Marion Nelson, recently with 
Deseret News, has been appointed space 
buyer of the Gillham Company, adver- 
tising agency, also of Salt Lake City 
Mr. Nelson was formerly advertising 
manager of the Hyland Motor Company 
of Salt Lake City. 

K. M. Grier, who has been a member 
of the editorial staff of the Salt Lake 
City Telegram, has joined the staff of 
the Gillham company, and will be a 
member of its Los Angeles branch. 


H. E. Pengel, Jr., Leaves 
American Tobacco 


H. E. Pengel, Jr., who has been 
assistant to George E..Mainardy of the 
American Tobacco Company, has joined 
the staff of Grandin-Dorrance-Sullivan 
Inc., advertising agency, New York, as 
space buyer. 

Mr. Pengel has beer with the 
American Tobacco Company for sev 
eral years. Before joining the company 
he was with the advertising department 
of the Butterick Publishing Company 
and of Johns-Manville, Inc. 


Austria Taxes Advertising 


Advertising of luxuries in Vienna is 
subjected to a tax up to 30 per cent, 


according to word recently received 
A minimum tax of 10 per cent is being 
levied on classified advertising. 
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| Times-Star Leadership 


Again Clearly Demonstrated 


1921 was the Times-Star’s greatest advertising year. 


How well it serves advertisers and readers is shown 
in the large volume of display advertising published 


ry to Woich was 


2,731,536 lines more 


- than was printed in any other Cincinnati newspaper. 
TOTAL DISPLAY LINEAGE FOR THE YEAR 1921 


TIMES-STAR 
LEAD OVER 
LOCAL NATIONAL TOTAL OTHER PAPERS 


E Times-Star 8,822,737 1,819,167 10,641,904 


PANY, 
esident. 


ency 


with the 
ited space 
y, adver- 
ake City 
ivertising 
Company 


ising 

jenna is 
er cent, 
received 
is being 


Post... . 5,506,726 1,340,115 6,846,841 3,795,063 
Enquirer . 6,433,770 1,476,598 7,910,368 2,731,536 
Com’! Trib. 3,171,089 338,635 3,509,724 7,132,180 


Publishing days, Times-Star 310, Post 313, Enquirer 365, 
Com’! Tribune 365 


Compared with the record for 1920, the figures for 

1921 are even more significant and afford striking 

evidence of the superior value of the Times-Star as 

a sales-producing medium. 

During 1921 the Times-Star made a Gain of 990,087 Lines 
Post “ “Loses “1991215 “ 


Enquirer lad A i dels, ij. ‘atben 
aan eee OO fF ae Cl 


This continued Leadership in Advertising is main- 
tained through Leadership in Circulation. In Cin- 
cinnati and suburbs the circulation of the Times-Star 
is 30,000 more than that of any other Daily. 


Cincinnati Times-Star 


CHARLES P, TAFT, Publisher C. H. REMBOLD, Manager 
MEMBER OF AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
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Have You Ordered Your Copy 


OF THE 


Correspondents Blue Book 


PRICE $7.50 For 1922 PRICE $7.50 


Now in Press Only 1000 Copies 


A DIRECTORY OF MORE THAN ONE THOUSAND 
TRAINED CORRESPONDENTS AND INVESTIGATORS 























Always on the Jump for Trade News and Data—Confidential 
Research—Merchandising Matter for Advertising Agencies and 
National Advertisers—Reports and Surveys of All Kinds 


THINK OF IT! YOUR OWN REPRESENTATIVE 

EVERYWHERE WITHOUT THE TROUBLE AND 

COST OF SENDING HIM ANYWHERE—SPEED 
AND EFFICIENCY 


The persons listed in this directory are able correspondents, suitable for 
research work and competent to serve publishers of newspapers, trade 
and class journals and magazines with news items, feature stories, inter- 
views and reports of all kinds. 


Many are specialists in the industrial, mechanical, commercial, art, 
scientific and many other special fields. 


PUBLISHED BY 


COMMERCIAL SERVICE CO., Inc. 


23-41 WEST 43rd STREET 189 WEST MADISON STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Commercial Service Company supply advance information of new reta’! 
stores, hotels and restaurants, also contemplated expansions and other changes 
all over the United States, employing some 8000 correspondents for this purpos 

Complete details and sample service on request. 
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Overlooked Distributing 
Channels 


(Continued from page 8) 





before going to bed, and that if I 
didn’t sell them the lemons, they 
y ould not be able to get them any- 
where else. Now I carry lemons 
in stock especially for this trade.” 
That is why you will find ap- 
ples, oranges and _ occasionally 
other fruit on sale in drug stores. 
\When in strange cities, I have 
often walked blocks trying to find 
a fruit stand from which I could 
purchase my customary nocturnal 
apple. Being able to buy them in 
the drug store adjacent to the 
hotel is an inestimable conveni- 
ence. In like manner we could 
show that the delicatessen store 
in some respects is forging ahead 
of the grocery store, simply be- 
cause it is open longer hours. 
New agencies of distribution 
are springing into existence all 
the time. Many manufacturers 
utilize these instantly. Others do 
not see them for years. It is, for 
example, dawning on manufac- 
turers that the club professional 
is about the best distributor of 
golf balls) Why? Merely because 
he is the nearest distributor to the 
point of use. A player on the 
course who has lost all his balls, 
gives his order to the nearest 
seller who is able to make imme- 
diate delivery. The stand or store 
or cafeteria of the country club 
is also a market of growing im- 
portance. These chicken and sand- 
wich shacks, wayside stands and 
country tea-rooms which have 
sprung up so plentifully along our 
highways offer many manufactur- 
ers opportunities for additional 
distribution. Many smart sellers 
are already in on the ground floor. 
I heard of an interior deco- 
rator who has found a veritable 
gold mine in tea-rooms. He 
offers to decorate these rooms be- 
comingly, loaning the furnishings, 
provided the proprietor will tell 
interested guests that “these rugs, 
tables, candlesticks, draperies, etc., 
are for sale.” 
Too many manufacturers put a 
statistical estimate on their mar- 
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Specialty ‘Salesmanager 


and 


Salesmen Wanted 


A nationally known, well-estab- 
lished, rapidly growing manu- 
facturer seeks Division Sales- 
manager and several salesmen 
who have in them capabilities 
for rapid development. 


The line is a_ necessity, sold 
direct to the consumer; holds a 
unique position in its field. To 
prove this we will state that its 
sales have shown a very sub- 
stantial growth each year for 
the past nine years, including 
1921. Competitors all showed 
loss of business in 1921. 


Married men between 28-40 
preferred. In some cases it is 
desirable for the wife to travel 
with her husband. 


Experience working with crews 
or with high type of men or 
women canvassers desirable but 
not essential. 


Only men of reab sales ability 
with developed or potential 
executive ability and of unques- 
tioned character will be con- 
sidered. 


While solidly established, this 
company’s biggest development 
is just beginning. The type. of 
men we seek are looking for an 
opportunity rather than a posi- 
tion. Compensation will be 
satisfactory. 


only. Write full story 
experience, which will 
be held in strictest confidence. 
Address “J. C.,” Box 77, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 


Gentiles 
of your 
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AGENCY PARTNER 
WANTED 


A Middle Western Na- 
tional advertising agency 
which has been in busi- 
ness five years would like 
to correspond with a 
“Go-getter” who will in- 
vest $5000 with services 
and assist in plans for 
expansion. 


Have three national ac- 
counts. 


Address “W.E.,” Box 71, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 














AGENCY PRODUCTION 
WORK 
AN OPPORTUNITY! 


A well-known Philadelphia or- 
ganization handling representa- 
tive national accounts is 
interested in getting in touch 
with an Agency-trained produc- 
tion man. He should be an 
experienced copy writer and 
idea man—strong enough to 
make a telling impression’ in 
conference—and with ability to 
direct younger men. Communi- 
cations will be opened and con- 
sidered personally by the agency 
executive. Address “K. P.,” 
Box 70, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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kets. Frequently statistics put an 
arbitrary limit on expansion. As 
an illustration the Dakotas fcr 
many years offered a greater ou'- 
let for jams, jellies, syrups, canned 
milk and such products than the 
population of ,these States would 
indicate. Why? Because the 
original big wheat farmers were 
specialists. They didn’t bother 
with cows or to raise their own 
food. They bought everything 
they needed. They were generous 
buyers, too, particularly in har- 
vest time. 

Retailers in small 
Montana used to buy canneil 
goods by the carload. Eastern 
salesmen, passing through these 
places with their route sheets 
made out according to population 
statistics, never even saw these 
towns as they whizzed by. Wise 
manufacturers, however, with in- 
side knowledge, cultivated thes 
sparsely settled Western States 
with a fine-tooth comb. They 
knew that miles from the railroad 
were many wealthy ranchers who 
had two or three dozen hungry 
cowboys to feed several times a 
day and that every two weeks 
these ranchers drove a six-hors 
team to the village for a wagon 
load of necessities. 

These ranchers were sticklers 
for quality and are yet, where they 
exist. They wanted the best, re 
gardless of cost. Even the cow- 
boys themselves wanted the best 
saddle, the best bridle, tl 
best boots and spurs, the best 
Stetson hat and_ the best 
whiskey that money could bw) 
How Stetson got the bulge o 
this market I don’t know, but h 
did. A young man went out int 
Montana twenty-five years ago 
and, observing the Stetson vogi 
and the general predilection of 
ranchers for quality, saw that tl 
local stores gave the feminine end 
of the family little opportunit 
for finery. “These men woul 
treat their women like queens ii 
they had a chance,” he reasone: 
“T'll start a store and give them 


villages 
] 


| the best and most fashionable a; 


parel the East affords.” He di 
Today he is one of the North- 
west’s leading merchants and | 
has never swerved an iota from 
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_bother Oakland, California 
r A 
cine December 28th, 1921 
i. The Oakland Enquirer was purchased today by 
; The Post Publishing Company, and beginning 
ages in January 2, 1922, will be published in conjunction 
— with The Oakland Daily Post under the name of 
.~ : The Post-Enquirer of Oakland. 


sheets The consolidated newspaper will be a progres- 
pulation sive metropolitan journal, devoted to the highest 
ideals and the upbuilding of everything that is 
wholesome. The policy of the consolidated news- 
paper will be the policy which has heretofore guided 

the publication of The Oakland Daily Post. 


railroad E. A. Vandeventer, heretofore publisher of The 
a. Oakland Daily Post, today becomes publisher of 
mes a The Post-Enquirer, and will represent the new 
weeks owners of this newspaper. (C. H. Brockhagen, 
x-hors: formerly manager of the Enquirer, will be business 
_— manager. 

ticklers JouHn Francis NEYLAN, 

meen President, The Post Publishing Company. 
e CcOow- ’ 


1¢ best The Post-Enquirer will be clean in its advertis- 
ing as well as its news columns, and all obnoxious 
and objectionable advertising will be refused. Sus- 
taining member of National Vigilance Committee 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World, 
member local Better Business Bureau, member 


A. B. C. 





E. A. VANDEVENTER Cc. H. BROCKHAGEN 
Editor and Publisher Business Manager 


. 


CONE, HUNTON & WOODMAN 


New Yor« ATLANTA CHIcAaGo 
Fifth Avenue 404 Constitution Building 72 W. Adams Street 


<ansas City Los ANGELES Detroit 
\ictor Building 510 Union League Building 616 Lightner Building 
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Some Printer 


Or Direct-Mail Agency 
Needs this Man 


Somewhere there is a printer or 
agency with the vision and resources 
to aggressively solicit the kind of 
direct-by-mail campaigns that will 
really help manufacturers sell. 

To such an organization is offered 
the opportunity to connect with a 
GO-GETTER, whose broad experience 
has been gained as plan, copy and 
merchandising executive of the 
fastest-growing advertising printer in 
America. Previously, for six years, 
in advertising work with nationally 
known corporations. 

This man knows how to develop a 
direct-mail business along broad, 
profitable lines. Can supervise pro- 
duction, from idea to mail sack. He 
has evolved successful campaigns for 
scores of manufacturers; and has 
personally sold many of them. 

Age 29, married, college graduate. 
I want a connection with a progres- 
sive concern that wants to grow and 
will let me grow with it. Is YOURS 
such an organization? 

Address “H. M.,’’ Box 72, c/o P. I. 





Here’s the Man 
to Get at the Facts! 


Trained in research and market analy- 
sis. Knows advertising. Has prepared 
advertising plans, advertising copy 
and publicity. Last eight years ex- 
ceptional record for (1) world’s 
greatest trade magazine, (2) best- 
known business institute, and (3) 
progressive advertis: agency. 

Just the man to fit into the 
agency or business organization that 
can use combined market analysis and 
advertising copy talent. Reach him 
through “‘E. P. B.,” Box 75, P. I. 








the 


In LOS ANGELES 


EV 


Leads ALL other daily papers, 
morning or evening, in volume -of 
national advertising. (In Novem- 
ber carried 189,756 lines.) 


Circulatien over 140,000 daily. 
Covers entire field completely. 
Advertisers use it exclusively. 


Representatives : 

Chicago: 
G. Logan Payne Co. 
432 Marquette Bidg. 


New York: 
H. W. Moloney 
604 Times Bidg. 
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his original programme. The mar- 
ket was there right along, but he 
was the first to have the jud¢- 
ment to recognize it. 

I asked a manufacturer who 
has the reputation of being very 
quick to sense these new drifts in 
distribution how he gets his in- 
formation. “I have a very simple 
system,” he replied. “I merely 
watch the salesman’s orders as 
they float across my desk every 
day. Through them I keep my 
fingers on the pulse of our trade. 
They tell me how our advertising 
is pulling. Through them I can 
tell how crops are, what the finan- 
cial situation js in our various 
territories, what competition is 
doing and many other things. To 
my trained eye, there is an in- 
tangible something about a sales- 
man’s order that is as revealing to 
me as an investigator’s report. To 
be more specific, it has been my 
experience that there are always 
two or three salesmen on a staff 
who are using original methods, 
They are unearthing new sources 
of trade, are making more pro- 
ductive calls per day than the 
average, are covering their terri- 
tory faster or are doing something 
else decidedly out of the ordinary. 
These men may be totally unaware 
of their enterprise. For this rea- 
son it is not good policy to ques- 
tion them too minutely about their 
work. I prefer to watch them 
from a distance, and as soon as | 
make sure that they are doing 
something original we try by in- 
direction to get the other men to 
emulate them. But even though 
the other men do not profit by 
the example, I find it is worth my 
while anyway to observe these 
leaders, if for no other reason 
than that it keeps my knowledge 
of conditions in advance of com- 
petition.” 

This idea of looking over order 
blanks to get the feel of a busi- 
ness is one that is used by a great 
many manufacturers. I[n_ that 
way Henry K. Likly, president of 
Henry Likly & Company, dis- 
covered a rich undeveloped out- 
let for luggage in apparel stores. 
Advertising agents also emplcy 
the plan extensively in getting a 
thorough grasp of their ‘Clients’ 
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Photo-Engraving 


Despite the present chaos we are 
rendering the usual quality service 
to our regular clients. 

Ability to increase our capacity 
affords an opportunity for serving a 
few additional contract clients. 


WILBAR 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING CO., INC. 


511 WEST 42nd ST. 
New York City 
Phone Longacre 6111 























The City of Opportunity — 


MONROE 





Louisiana 


Prosperity_is indelibly written into the public 
spirit of MONROE. Its progressive, energetic 

people, its flourishing industries, its wide-awake 
businesses, its vast undeveloped resources bear 
indisputable evidence of the fact that MONROE 
is truly the City of Opportunity to Industry and 
Individual alike. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
MONROE, LOUISIANA 











“‘ EARTH’S GREATEST GAS FIELD!”’’ 
Domestic Gas at less than 30c a thousand 
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Are You Getting Your Share 
of Business in New England? 


Look over your sales chart for 1921 and see what 
percentage of your total business came from the New 


Jan, 12, 1022 

























England territory. 


Do: the figures justify them- 


selves? Are you getting the most out of this im- 


portant territory? 


The New England market is profitable if worked 


properly and consistently. 


New England is a rich, closely knit section, easy for 


your salesmen to cover. 


Its workers and farmers 


are consistent producers as well as consistent buyers. 
Dealers and consumers are most receptive to adver- 


tising. 


Put your product up to the New England market 
in 1922 and watch the sales chart for that territory 


go up in proportion. 


Use the fifteen home daily newspapers that cover 
the New England market thoroughly and. at a com- 


paratively low cost. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I., TIMES 
Net Paid Circulation 23, "824 a. ae Ge 
Serves territory of 130,000 


BRIDGEPORT, CT. FrpcraM 


Daily Circulation 46,730 A. B. C. 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 220,000 


HARTFORD, CT., TIMES 

Daily Circulation 43,955 A.B.C.—3c copy 
Population 138,036, with suburbs 373,000 
NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily and Sunday Cir. 31, 681 P. O. 
Population 165,000, with suburbs 225,000 
NEW LONDON, CT., DAY (®xening) 
Daily Cir. over 10,640 A. B. C.—3c copy 
Population 25,688, with suburbs 60,000 


PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 

Daily Circulation 24, 300; Member A.B.C, 
Population 69,169, with suburbs 75,000 
BURLINGTON, VT., FRE wt PRESS 
Daily Circulation 10,434 A. B. 


Population 22, 779, with suburbs 40, 000 
MANCHESTER, N. H. NIOXand 


Daily Circulation 25,375 A. 3 C. 
pupees 75,063, with suburbs 150,000 


FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL 
Net Paid Circulation now 10,000 
Population 41,013, with suburbs 150,000 
LOWELL, MASS, COURIER CAL 
Daily Circulation 19,889 P. O. 
Population 112,759, with suburbs 150,000 
LYNN, MASS., ITEM 
Daily Cir. 15,504 A. B, C.—2c copy 
Population 99,198, with suburbs 125,000 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. S7ANDanD 
Daily Circulation 28,555 A. B. C 
2c copy 
Population 121,217, with suburbs 160,( 
SALEM, MASS., NEWS 
Daily Circulation 18, 811 P. O. 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,0( 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 
Daily Circulation 53,821 A. B. C. 
Population 129,563, with suburbs 250,0 
WORCESTER, MASS. 7e)EorRaM 
Daily Circulation 75,158 
Population 190,000, with suburbs 350,010 
EACH OF THE NEWSPAPERS here 
named is a power in its home corm- 
munity. 
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bi siness. J. K. Fraser, now presi- 
cnt of the Blackman Company, 
tcid me some time ago that this 
wis a pet stunt of his. It is 
in. possible for anyone to run over 
several hundred orders without 
gtting a graphic bird’s-eye view 
o. a business. I know of no easier 
way of keeping track of the 
poneering trends that may be 
taking place in some obscure cor- 
nr Of an industry. That explains 
how the Royal Baking Powder 
mmpany discovered the value of 
acvertising in new bonanza towns. 
A large order came in one day, 
without. any special solicitation, 
from the diamond mines of South 
Africa. The possibilities of min- 
ing booms as outlets for baking 
powder were realized at once, and 
to cash in heavily on this dis- 
covery the company immediately 
started an advertising campaign in 
forty or fifty of South Africa’s 
newspapers. 


Qa. 


~ 





Eastern Agency Has 
Texas Branch 


The United Advertising Agency of 
Texas has been established at Dallas, 
lex., as a branch of the United Adver- 
tising Agency, New York. E. W. 
Bateman, formerly with the South- 
western Advertising Company and the 
Dallas News as business manager, will 

vice-president and general manager. 
It will handle the accounts of the 
Interstate Oil & Refining Co., “Mrs. 
Tucker’s” shortening and the Dallas 
State Fair. 

Mr. Bateman also has been appointed 
sales manager of the Southwestern 
plants of the United Advertising Cor- 
poration, outdoor advertising. 





Carter Knitting Account for 
Springfield Agency 


The account of the Carter Knitting 
ompany, Springfield, Mass., manufac- 
irer of underwear, has been obtained 
the Francis M. Waters Advertising 
gency, Springfield, Mass. 
This agency also is handling the ad- 
vertising of the New England Baking 
ompany, with bakeries in various New 
ngland cities 





Herman J. Cohn Made 
Advertising Manager 


Herman J. Cohn has been appointed 
alvertising manager of Bosing & Cohn, 
Ine., cloak manufacturers of New York. 
Since 1918, "Mr. Cohn has been en- 
wed in the merchandise end of the 
loak manufacturing trade. 
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Portland 


Maine’s Metropolis 
Maine’s Wholesale Center 
Maine’s Great Seaport 


The natural port and distributing 
center for Maine. 


Fine harbor. 

Adequate banking facilities. 
Seaboard railroad terminus of 
Maine Central and Grand Trunk 


railways, the latter tapping parts 
of Canada. 


THE EVENING 


EXPRESS 


Maine’s Largest Circulation. 
Portland’s only evening paper. 

Our SUNDAY Edition—TELEGRAM. 
a Maine Sunday by many thou- 
sands. 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Detroit—Chicago 
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Do You Prefer 
Sharp Pencil Points ? 
or medium? or blunt? 


Get whichever you prefer by using the 
GRAFFCO Pencil -Sharpener. No me- 
chanical adjustments needed. Hun- 
dreds of’ perfect points just as you 
desire them, from one inexpensive, 
easily replaced cutter. Sharpener lasts 
a lifetime. Very strong—very hand- 
somé. For desk, wall, table. Sold at 
your stationer’s or direct. Write for 
folder. 


GEORGE B. GRAFF CO. 
Mire. Time-Saving Office Devices 
18 Beacon St., Somerville, 

Boston 42, Mass. 
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The decision of 


the Supreme 
cance of the Court in the 


Beech-Nut  Beech-Nut Pack- 
Case ing Company 
case has been interpreted both as 
a victory and a defeat for the 
company; a victory because the 
court upheld the right of “refusal 
to sell,” and a defeat because the 
methods by which the right was 
exercised were declared to be 
illegal. It is obvious, of course, 
that the abstract right to refuse 
to sell is of little practical value 
if it cannot be made effective by 
methods which, when standing 
alone and also in combination, do 
not violate the law. 

In discussing the case in its 
application to the methods pur- 
sued by other concerns, however, 
it. is necessary to bear in mind 
the particular conditions upon 


The Signifi- 
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which the Supreme Court’s finc- 
ings were based. These are ‘> 
be found in the agreed stateme: t 
of facts, embodied in the petition 
for a rehearing, and signed by 
counsel for both sides, in whic 
it was expressly admitted: 

1. That the quantity of Beect:- 
Nut products “has been and ‘s 
substantial, and forms an impor- 
tant item of commerce,” and thet 
the number of dealers handlin z 
Beech-Nut products “includes the 
greater proportion of the jol 
bers, wholesalers and retailers in 
the grocery trade, and a large 
proportion of the jobbers, wholc- 
salers and retailers in the drug, 
candy and tobacco trades.” 

2. That the Beech-Nut con 
pany requests the co-operation of 
all dealers selling its products, 
and to “secure such co-operation” 
not only “requests and _ insists” 
that they “resell only at the sug- 
gested resale prices” but also 
“requests and insists” that jobbers 
and other dealers “discontinu: 
selling to other jobbers, whole 
salers and retailers who fail to 
resell at the prices so suggested,” 
and “makes it known broadcast” 
that the Beech-Nut company 
“will also absolutely refuse to sell 
any jobbers, wholesalers and re- 
tailers whatsoever who sell to 
other jobbers, wholesalers or re 
tailers failing to resell at the 
prices suggested.” 

3. That dealers previously 
dropped because of price cutting 
are reinstated by the Beech-Nut 
company “upon the basis of dec 
larations, assurances, statements 
promises and similar expressions 
which satisfy” the Beech-Nut 
company that they “will thereafter 
sell at the prices suggested.” 

Those three admissions, to 
gether with others, when associ 
ated with the company’s “refusa 
to sell,” brought down upon th 
system the condemnation of th 
Supreme Court. It may be true 
as stated by the company’s counsel 
that the right to refuse to sel 
per se is upheld by the court. Bu 
it is also true that such a righ 
has no cong¢rete existence, ani 
cannot be exercised without th 
use of methods which may o 
may not be illegal when combined 
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The importance of the decision 


lies in the methods which the 
court condemned as being clearly 
v olative of the anti-trust laws, and 
not in its implication that the 
company could not be deprived of 
iis abstract right to refuse to sell. 


Fox Chasing An example of 
VS. the extent to 


which men will 

Advertising sometimes stoop 
to get publicity was witnessed in 
New York City last week when a 
furrier named Aaron Kossofsky, 
president of the Hudson Bay Fur 
Company (not the famous En- 
giish concern with a similar name) 
turned a fox loose on Fifth 
Avenue at one of the busiest 
corners in the world. 

Kossofsky was arrested by the 
Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Anjmals and was 
sentenced to two days in jail and 
fined $100 in addition. Magistrate 
Corrigan in passing sentence said 
“never has the public indignation at 
an act of cruelty to a dumb animal 
been aroused as in this case.” 

The defendant, in confessing 
his shame, admitted that the stunt 
was pulled off to divert public at- 
tention to his business. He tried 
to condone his offense by donat- 
ing $500 to the S.P.C.A., which, 
of course, was refused. 

This is a typical, old-time press- 
agent idea. Anything that got a 
business into the newspapers, even 
though in an ignominious way, 
was regarded as desirable publi- 
city. According to this reason- 
ing, Kossofsky’s performance was 
worth the two days in jail and 
the $100 fine. Even Printers’ 
Ink, by reason of this editorial, 
would be cited as having contrib- 
uted something to the advertising 
of this furrier’s business. 

The only consolation in the sit- 
vation is that the idea that stand- 
ing on one’s head, making faces 
at the crowd and otherwise being 
clownish is good publicity for a 
business, is becoming rarer every 
year. In time this foolish notion 
will be embalmed and put in the 
Smithsonian Institution . along 
with other curious fallacies about 
business-building that were once 
prevalent. 
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Don’t Play Very likely chil- 
“Follow the dren in every 
Leste and under the 
sun have played 
what the American youngster 
calls “follow the leader.” While 
we lay no claim to being child ex- 
perts, we can see where the game 
may exert a beneficial influence 
on juveniles—particularly on the 
leader. 

It is hardly to be recommended, 
however, as a profitable pastime 
for manufacturers. And yet it 
cannot be denied that many manu- 
facturers are playing “follow the 
leader.” Others, like the Chinese, 
“follow their ancestors.” The one 
is as bad as the other. 

The year 1921 was a year for 
fighters. In 1922 fighting alone 
will not suffice. Some of the Go- 
liaths will fall before the Davids. 
Brains can often set at naught the 
effectiveness of the most power- 
ful set of biceps. 

To paraphrase the Chicago 
Tribune's slogan, “1922 will re- 
ward thinkers.” Or “originality” 
may be substituted for “thinkers.” 
They mean the same thing—don’t 
be a mimic. See whether it can’t 
be done differently. 

There is no necessity for up- 
setting the established order of 
things. There is a need for break- 
ing away from slavish obedience 
to precedent and treading in the 
footsteps of those who are at the 
head of the procession. Methods 
of distribution, manufacturing 
processes, sales practices, the 
merchandise itself—are they be- 
yond improvement? Hardly. And 
the advertising campaign. The 
direct-mail work, the publication 
copy and the two hundred and 
two other features of the publicity 
work—do they represent the 
zenith of perfection? 

The new year generally heralds 
the advent of an imposing array 
of new organizations. Each starts 
out with high hopes and big am- 
bitions, Perhaps it would not be 
such a bad idea to frame and 
hang a card above every new desk 
reading: “Don’t play ‘follow the 
leader.’” The same legend hung 
above the ink-stained, knife-carved, 
elbow-worn old desk could not 
possibly work any harm. 
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More Retail The retail mer- 
Education ‘hant has found 


the last year or 
Needed two to be ex- 


ceedingly stormy. He has been 
assailed from all sides. Manu- 
facturers, jobbers and the public, 
have all blamed him for this and 
that. The bed of roses on which 
the merchant reposed for a short 
time has been shorn of all its 
petals and nothing but thorns 
remains. 

Uncle Sam, himself, has bran- 
dished his war ‘club several times 
in a threatening way over retail 
heads and more ‘than once it 
seemed as though a number of 
top-pieces were doomed to fall. 
When 1922 hove in sight, how- 
ever, most merchants heaved a 
sigh of thanks, for to all appear- 
ances the worst was over. Con- 
ditions were on the mend and 
there were plenty of indications 
that the neighborhood grocer, the 
corner drug store and the baker 
would soon be back to their old 
honorable status in community 
affairs. 

But these pleasant dreams have 
all been shattered. Once again the 
Government, this time represented 
by Attorney-General Daugherty, 
has mobilized its forces for an 
assault on the man behind the 
counter. The services of William 
J. Burns, director of the Bureau 
of Investigation of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, have been enlisted 
and retailers have been told ‘of 
unpleasant things to be meted out 
to offenders. 

Few manufacturers will be in- 
clined to raise any protest against 
this move. In fact many will be 
more apt to applaud. And yet 
we wonder whether retailers 
should be held so strictly to ac- 
count. 

One of the races of ancient 
civilization is said to have made 
it a practice to punish the parents 
for any waywardness ' of their 
children. This law was based on 
the assumption that juveniles 
commit offenses only when their 
education has been neglected. 
Since this neglect logically could 
be traced to the door of the 
parents it seemed entirely reason- 
able to these people that the 
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parents should suffer for tie 
transgressions of their offspring. 

There’ is a good’ -dose of 
common-sense in that line 
thought. We incline to the belie 
that if manufacturers had tak 
retailers more closely under the 
wings there would be less ne 
for such drastic action as t 
Government plans. One mani- 
facturer we know of has conce- 
trated his every effort on getti:g 
his distributors to realize t 
necessity and practical advantag 
of selling at the- new low prices. 
His salesmen have been ful'y 
instructed to prove to the dealer, 
through actual facts and figures, 
the profits to be obtained li 
taking an immediate loss on o 
stock and replacing it with th« 
latest marked-down merchandise. 
His booklets, business-paper ai- 
vertisements—in fact everythin: 
in the way of printed literature 
distributed to retailers—have bec: 
devoted largely to selling mer- 
chants on the advisability of 
marking down inventories to cur- 
rent quotations. As a result his 
distributors are practically in ever) 
case unencumbered with old, 
high-priced goods. 

Retailers are not holding up 
prices because they are confirmed 
profiteers so much as for the 
simple reason that they are not 
sufficiently keen merchandisers to 
comprehend the ultimate benefits 
of taking their medicine now, in 
the shape of price reductions, as 
a curative for present ills. In 
other words, the average neighi- 
borhood retailer has not had the 
idea drummed into him frequently 
enough to leave much of an im- 
pression. The task should he 
shouldered by manufacturers in 
general and business-paper copy, 
direct-mail literature and_ the 
salesman’s talk should be planned 
with this in mind. Needless to 
say manufacturer as well as mer- 
chant will benefit by the adoption 
of the suggestion. 


Joins Clear Vision Pump Co. 


T. N. Gretzer, 
Kansas City office of the Ferry-Han'y 
Advertising Company, has become «:- 
sociated with the Clear Vision Pump 
Company, Wichita, Kan. 


formerly with tie 
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i > || Boston Evening Cransceript 

sss ned Bf) 

as tie HT RECORD FOR 1921 
conce’)- 

_ getting 

te The Transcript was the-only 

prices Boston paper to make a gain 

eee | in total advertising for 1921 
figures, 

néd ly ; ‘ 
on old BY The TRANSCRIPT was first in total advertis- 

ith | th ing among Boston evening. papers not .com- 
handise. bined with morning editions, _ Its. total was 
por ac exceeded by a fraction of 1% by only one such 
erything combination. 

terature 

ve been The TRANSCRIPT gained in local advertising 
g mer- where its value is best known. 

lity of The TRANSCRIPT made the smallest loss in 
to cur- national advertising, both in amount and per- 
= centage. 

h ol i The TRANSCRIPT carried more classified ad- 

vertising than any other Boston. daily, and 

ing up was second to only one daily and Sunday paper 
nfirmed combined, It made the greatest gain.in classi- 
‘or the fied of any Boston paper. 

are not The TRANSCRIPT carried more book, resort 
isers to and travel advertising than any other Boston 
benefits paper. 

ae The TRANSCRIPT carried more automobile 
ae Tn advertising than any other Boston daily, and 
neigh- stood fourth among the daily and Sunday 
iad the papers combined. 

quently The TRANSCRIPT published more high grade 
an im- financial advertising than any other Boston 
uld he paper. One paper combining both daily and 


Pers in Sunday, carried more lineage, but much of it 
did not measure up to Transcript standards. 
That Advertisers are turning more and more 
to the Transcript under current business con- 
ditions is shown by the fact that the Transcript 
was the only Boston daily or Sunday paper to 
show a gain for the year. 


National Representatives: 
CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 
New York Chicago Boston 
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Bis Seven Lost 35%—Extension 
Magazine Lost Less Than 5% 


r For the benefit of our Board 
RTANSIC : ACAZINE of Directors we had a con- 
parative analysis made by The 
Advertising Record Compa ty 
of the amount of advert's- 
ing carried by the Saturday 
Evening Post, Ladies’ Hone 
Journal, Woman’s Hore 
Companion, Literary Digest, 
Cosmopolitan, Metropolitan 
and Christian Herald. The 
analysis was made to coincide 
with our fiscal year comparing 
the number of agate lines run 
from October 1, 1919, to 
September 30, 1920, with the 
number of agate lines run 
from October 1, 1920, to 
September 30, 1921. 


This comparison showed a 

loss of from 27% to 48% and 

an average loss of 35% for the big publications named. Extension 
Magazine lost but 4.9%, taking the same periods into consideration. 


Reasons Why Extension Magazine 
Holds Such a Large Percentage 
of Its Advertising 


Extension Magazine is a Magazine with a purpose; 

Extension Magazine readers are loyal to its advertisers ; 

Extension Magazine readers continue to patronize its adver- 
tisers under all conditions; 

Advertisers who have used Extension Magazine, although 95% 
non-Catholic, know that it pays and continue to use it even 
when their advertising appropriations are reduced; 

Extension Magazine readers’ families are 40% larger than the 
average family. They must accordingly purchase more of 
everything ; 

Extension Magazine’s advertisers are not the experimental 
advertisers who discontinue advertising the minute business 
conditions change. They represent the best of the big 
national advertisers. 


EXTENSION MAGAZINE 
General Offices: 180 N. Wabash Redes Chicago, Ill. 


Eastern Advertising Representatives: LEE & WILLIAMSON, 
171 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y, 
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JANUARY 
MAGAZINES 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising) 
Standard Size 
Pages 
Review of Reviews....... 98 
World’s Work 
Harper’s 
A lantic Monthly 15,198 
S: cibner’s 11,396 
Cc 6,944 
Current Opinion 6,256 
Si. Nicholas 4,812 
Wide World 4,293 
Bookman 3,671 
Munsey’s 2,744 
Everybody’s 2,344 
Blue Book 2;338 


Lines 
22,008 
17,716 
15,291 


Flat Size 
Columns Lines 
26,355 
18,673 
18,304 
16,078 
13,352 
12,718 
12,500 
11,031 
10,347 
9,813 
7,895 
7,542 


Physical Culture 

Red Book 

American 

Photoplay 

Cosmopolitan 

Motion Picture Magazine. 
True Story 

Success 

Metropolitan 


American Boy 
Hearst’s International .... 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 

Columns Lines 

dies’ Home Journal....289 49,185 
gue (2 issues) 39,338 
irper’s Bazar 23,257 
od Housekeeping 23,241 
oman’sHomeCompanion 120 20,400 
ictorial Review 20,302 
lineator 12,428 
*eople’s Popular Monthly. 11,630 
lodern Priscilla 11,050 
-Call’s 10,629 
Voman’s World 10,109 
10,040 
9,789 
9,725 
9,576 
8,140 
6,676 
5,566 
5,485 


shionable Dress........ 
Mi ns capes 0 4s 440449 

‘ushion-Art 

’-ople’s Home Journal.... 
day’s Housewife 
edlecraft 

fother’s Magazine 
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MONTHLY MAGAZINES CARRYING 
GENERAL AND CLASS 
ADVERTISING 


Columns Lines 
162,792 
35,700 
27,334 
25,546 
25,144 
24,903 
24,554 
24,224 
24,139 
18,806 
17,361 
16,930 
12,772 
10,626 
10,347 
10,052 
9,520 
7,403 
7,155 
7,064 
6,644 
5,826 
5,636 
5,163 
4,511 
4,228 
3,524 


Popular Mechanics (pg.)..159 
Motor Life 

Radio News 

Arts & Decoration 
Country Life 

System 

Vanity Fair 

House & Garden 

Normal Instructor.... 
Science & Invention 
Popular Science Monthly. . 
House Beautiful 

Field & Stream 

National Sportsman. 
Theatre 

Garden Magazine 
Scientific American 
Outdoor Life 

Illustrated World (pg.)... 
Association Men 
Extension Magazine 
Outers’-Recreation 

Forest & Stream 

Rotarian 

International Studio (Dec) 30 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
Columns Lines 


37,017 
21,406 
14,194 
11,988 
9,408 
7,985 
6,218 


MacLean’s (2 Dec. issues) .211 
Western Home Mo. (Dec.)118 
Canadian Home Journal... 81 
Everywoman’s World 
Canadian Magazine 

Rod & Gun in Canada 

La Canadienne 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
DECEMBER WEEKLIES 
Dec. 1-5 Columns Lines 
Saturday Evening Post..229 38,978 
Town & Country 22,620 
Literary Digest 12,847 
American Weekly 12,839 
8,823 
8,696 
8,512 
6,381 
6,054 
5,153 
4,851 
4,466 
4,055 
3,779 
3,728 
2,225 


Outlook 
Independ’t W’kly Rev.. 


Christian Herald 

New Republic 
Argosy-All-Story (pg:).. 19 
American Legion Weekly 28 
Churchman 

Collier’s 

Leslie’s 
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N ew Haven 


Connecticut’s 
Largest City 


Register 


Recognized 
Leading 
Newspaper 


In New Haven, 
The “REGISTER” leads 
in every requisite that 
tends to the production 
of a good paper and a 
forceful advertising 
medium. 


Largest 
CIRCULATION! 


Best 
EQUIPMENT! 


Most 
ADVERTISING! 


More than 30,000 people, every 
evening, Buy the “Register.” 


Ninety-one (91%) per cent of 
them are within 10 miles of 


New Haven City Hall. 


Concentrated Circulation 
Brings Best Returns 


New Baven Register 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Detroit—Chicago 


Dec, 13-19 


Dec, 20-26 
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Columns Lir 


Youth’s Companion 
Judge 


Dec. 6-12 
Saturday Evening Post. .229 
Town & Country 
Literary Digest......... 94 
American Weekly 
Independ’t W’kly Rev.. 
DOD. Sanktnes — 
Outlook 
Life 
New Republic.......... 
American Legion Weekly 
Christian Herald 
Argosy-All-Story (pg.).. 
Collier’s 
Leslie’s 
Youth’s Companion 


Churchman . 


Saturday Evening Post. .237 
American Weekly 
Literary Digest 
Independ’t W’kly 
Outlook 

Life 

American Legion Weekly 
Churchman 

Christian ‘ Herald 
Youth’s Companion 
Collier’s 
Argosy-All-Story 

New Republic... 

Nation . 

Leslie’s 

Judge 


Saturday Evening Post. .105 
Outlook 35 
Literary Digest......... 32 
Independ’t W’kly Rev.. 33 
American Weekly 
Christian Herald 
Churchman 
Argosy-All-Story (pg.).. 
Collier’s 

New Republic 

Life 

Youth’s Companion 
Judge 

American Legion Weekly 
Leslie’s 


Dec, 27-31 


Saturday Evening Post.. 
Literary Digest 
Independ’t W’kly Rev.. 


Columns 


Columns 


1, 


Columns Li: 
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5,155 


4,932 
4,788 


2,17 


1,930 
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ins Lines 


Turn to page 185 and 
note the magazine head- 
ing the flat size list. 


Or maybe you can guess 


without looking. 
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Columns Lines 


Christian Herald 2,859 
Churchman ‘ 1,931 
Collier’s 1,814 
Life 1,694 
Leslie’s 1,510 
Youth’s Companion 1,290 
Argosy-All-Story (pg.).. 1,260 
American Legion Weekly 8 1,228 

844 


Columns Lines 
160,816 
50,919 
49,266 
39,246 
28,738 
22,384 
17,091 
16,011 
15,574 
14,871 
12,791 
12,600 
12,524 
12,267 
12,155 
8,835 
8,358 
5,182 


Totals for December 
Saturday Evening Post. .945 
Town & Country 
Literary Digest.........324 
American Weekly 143 
Independ’t W’kly Rev. .200 
NIE age dabei iat og 152 
Life 
Christian Herald 
Forbes 
Nation 
American Legion Weekly 89 
Churchman 
Argosy-All-Story 
Collier’s 
New Republic 
Youth’s Companion..... 51 
Leslie’s 


(pg.).. 55 


RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 
ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 
FICATIONS 


Columns Lines 
162,792 
49,185 
39,338 
37,017 
35,700 
27,334 


. Ladies’ Home Journal.. 
Vogue (2 issues) 
MacLean’s (2 Dec. issues) 211 
Popular Mechanics (pg.)159 
Motor Life 

Physical Culture 

Radio News 

. Arts & Decoration 
Country Life 

. System 

Vanity Fair 

House & Garden 

.Harper’s Bazar 

. Good Housekeeping... . 

. Review of Reviews(pg.) 98 
. West’n H’me Mo.(Dec.)118 
. Woman’s Home Comp.120 
19. Pictorial Review 

2%. Normal Instructor 110 
21. Red Book... 130 
22. American 128 18,304 
23. World’s Work (pg.).... 79 17,716 
24. Science & Invention...118 17.361 
25. Popular Science Mo...111 16,930 


CON AAR we 


i | 
NAW &wWN eK OC 


20,400 
20.302 
18,806 
18.673 


~ 
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An Assist from Shakespeare on 
“Say It with Flowers” 


THeEopore E. Asx 
ADVERTISING 
PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 9, 1922 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I was greatly interested in your a:ti 
cle in the December 22 number 
Printers’ Ink in wath you gave cre 
as the creator of “Say It with Flowe:s” 
to Henry Penn, the Boston florist. “Y » 
say, however, that Mr. Penn passed 
honor along to a member of a Bost» 
advertising agency who coined the 
pression four years ago and presenic 
it at a meeting of the publicity comn 
tee of the Society of American Florist 
at Cleveland in 1917. 

You seemed to have started sore 
thing, as Sherley Hunter, of the Georg 
Dyer Company, writes that he u 
the expression figst when he wrote th 
advertising for Darling’s Flower Sho 
of Los Angeles in 1911. This wouk 
make the expression at least elev 

years old. 

Now | want to put in my oar ; 
stir up the animals. I used the 
pression fifteen years ago in advertisi: 
I prepared for Charles Henry F 
the florist. of Philadelphia. Mr. F 
copyrighted the name ‘“Flowergram,” 
and I used the slogan “Send a Flow 
ram” and “Say It with a Flowergrar 
or some time. Mr. Fox then beca: 
the leading spirit in promoting a 
operative campaign of newspaper adver- 
tising on flowers, and I was asked to 
write, and did write, a series of ads 
which appeared in several Philadelphia 
newspapers several times a week for 
nearly two years. These ads _ were 
financed by The Philadelphia Retail 
Florists’ Association and were the first 
ads of a co-operative nature about 
flowers used in this country. I synii 
cated them to a number of florist asso 
ciations and also to a number of _indi- 
vidual florists throughout the United 
States and Canada. 

As Mr. Fox wanted to retain the 
rights of “Flowergram” for his _per- 
sonal use, we simplified the expression 
from “Say It with a Flowergram”’ to 
“Say It with Flowers” when we used 
it in the association’s copy. This makes 
the origin, therefore, date back fifteen 
years. 

Personally, I want to give credit to 
Shakespeare as the originator. I bor 
rowed my pet expression from him, 
namely, “Flowers speak what words 
never can.” I used that expressi 
oftener than “Say It with Flowers,” a 

got my idea of the “Say It wit 
Flowers” from Bill. 

I always thought Charles Henry F 
and I, jointly, used “Say It with 
Flowers” first, but it’s dollars to doug! 
nuts someone will come along and sv! 
the beans for us. Let’s get it over wi 
however, and as soon as possible. 

Tueopore E. Asn 


Death of Chalmer W. Coleman 

Chalmer W. Coleman. former New 
York manager of the Vickery & Iii’ 
Publishing Company, died last weck 
He was buried in Augusta, Me. 
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15,000,000 people like these 
go to moving pictures every day 


—what a study in human interest for 
the advertising man! 


DVERTISING deals in the human equation. 

The advertising man’s task is to sell goods, 

but his great problem, his constant concern, is 
with people. 


How is he to know them?—clearly he 
cannot meet many of them. Consider how nar- 
row is the orbit of each of us! Each week we 
meet and talk to a score or two of acquaintances, 
and hurry on. What can we infer about the 
millions from them? 


No, we must study People in reflection; in 
the newspapers, the magazines and in the books 
they read—in the things generally in which they 
are interested. 


Where, then, will we find a more faithful 
reflection of people than in the institution which 
attracts 15,000,000 of them every day?—the 
moving picture. 
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“PRINTERS’ INK’S” FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF 
JANUARY ADVERTISING 
GENERAL MAGAZINES 
1922 1921 1920 1919 


American 18,304 ‘ 38,324 
Physical Culture 26,355 3, 27,027 
Review of Reviews 22,008 25,312 
Red Book 18,673 27,132 
World’s Work 17,716 22,691 
Cosmopolitan oe a s 25,575 
Harper’s 5 J 18,256 
Photoplay v . 18,248 
Atlantic Monthly 18,018 
Scribner’s ‘ , 19,108 
Metropolitan : 

Motion Picture Magazine 

Sunset 

McClure’s 

American Boy 

Hearst’s International 

Century 

Boys’ Life 

Everybody’s 

Boys i 


St. Nicholas a : 

Current Opinion *5,207 
*New size. xIssue omitted. 
tThree-year-total. 256,454: 305,487 415,763 235,543 

WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 

Vo eC (2 issues) Ba 39, 91,501 46,836 

Ladies’ Home Journal.. ,185 3 63,735 35,664 

cner’s Bazar 23,2 »282 46,460 

Good Housekeeping ¥ 32,896 

Woman’s Home Companion *20, 30,000 

Delineator *12,42 21,0: 26,841 

Pictorial Review 2 . x 

+Designer & Woman’s Mag. y t 20,322 

People’s Popular Monthly. 3 ‘ 13,414 

Modern Priscilla 11, 92 10,518 

Woman’s World 10,469 

McCall’s — 62 17 1359 x 

Mother’s Magazine. . = 5, 11,560 10,066 

People’s Home Journal.... , *13,260 x 

Needlecraft 5, *6,545 6,426 


260,800 371,992 362,648 239,160 1,234,600 
*New size. xIssue omitted. {Three-year total, tT wo magazines now combined 

CLASS MAGAZINES 

System 24,554 39,682 55,725 43,357 

Popular M . - emaane 35,700 ae Y ye 

Vanity Fair 24,224 1,091 y 20,273 

Country Life 24,903 27,985 17,640 

Popular Science Monthly... 16,930 ~ %17,634 

House & Garden 24,139 23,748 

Scientific American *7,403 

Theatre 

House Beautiful 

Field & Stream 

National Sportsman 

Outdoor Life 

Outers’ Recreation i 

Outing 3,524 5,229 


217,965 255,781 335,668 198,991 
*New size. +5 weekly issues. 1t4 weekly issues. 
WEEKLIES (5 DECEMBER ISSUES) 
Saturday Evening Post.... 60,81 $248,326 $262,356 %$153,336 
Literary Digest 6 195.092 $143,234 
Town & Country 50, x67,361 
Collier’s 9 72,064 
Outlook 22,3 . 35,505 
American Weekly ‘ 21,158 
ife : . 32,879 
Leslie’s x27,478 
Christian Herald 16,034 23, 567 $30,538 {14, 174 


57S. 381 608,329 692,573 419,281 
x2 issues. +3 issues. es. *New size. 
GRAND TOTALS.. A iil, 600 1,541, 589 1,806,652 1,092,975 
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The Definite Purpose! 


PEOPLE that have a definite pur- 
pose in their reading possess a 
definite purpose in their buying. 
THERE IS a vast difference in 
buying a magazine aimlessly and 
obtaining it purposely. 


EVERY READER of The Atlantic 
Monthly represents a definite, pur- 


poseful, buying unit, for the simple 
reason that this publication is unlike 
any other publication. 


234,600 THEREFORE, when we talk of 

<< The Atlantic Monthly’s purchasing 
power, we speak of a most definite 
ability to sell what is advertised 
therein. 


The Atlantic Monthly 


One of Quality Group 





Little 


The 


HE first ‘lesson this week is 

on “Creating Corporate Per- 
sonality, or Whai the B & O Does 
with Seven Feet of Carpet, a 
Souvenir Postal, a Rubber Stamp, 
and Six After-Dinner Mints.” 

The Schoolmaster had to go to 
Washington. Recalling the ad- 
vertisements in the New York 
newspapers announcing that the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad trains 
leave from Pennsylvania Station on 
Seventh Avenue, New York, and 
never having traveled on the B&O 
but being willing to try almost 
anything once, your mentor re- 
served a seat on the B & O train 
leaving New York at 2:25 P. M. 

A vague impression prevailed 
in the Schoolmaster’s mind that 
for some reason or other the 
B & O was rather well thought of 
down South though for the life 
of him all he could remember 
about the road was that Daniel 
Willard is or was its president, 
and a snatch of a refrain from 
one of the old cylindrical phono- 
graph rccords ending, “On the 
crooked B & O—Put me off at 
B-u-f-f-a-l-o.” 

a + 

The trip to Philadelphia did not 
develop any noteworthy incident. 
In fact, it was not until the 
Schoolmaster started for the din- 
ing car after leaving Wilmington 
that he became really conscious 
of the B & O as a corporate per- 
sonality. As he stepped from the 
last Pullman platform into the 
vestibule of the diner he noticed 
that a strip of carpet some seven 
feet long was spread from the 
Pullman door to the diner_ door, 
covering the wobbly bumper-heads 
that usually make such precarious 
footing. 

“Rather thoughtful,” noted the 
Schoolmaster. 

Entering the car he was assigned 
a table by the “captain,” and a 
menu and order slip were placed 
before him. Rubber stamped on 
the order slip was the. informa- 
tion. “The steward in charge of 


* 


Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 


192 


this dining car is Mr. H. R 
Mass.” There was nothing sew 
about this featuring the navne; 
they do it at the ticket office 
Grand Central. Nevertheles 
did take off the edge of the i 
personality of the car, for |iere 
was a man the Schoolmaster 
could call by name if he wished 
to. And he did. 

Turning to the menu, he found 
that the top section was illustrited 
with a view * of Harper’s Ferry, 
West Virginia, “on the a Line 
of the B & O Railroad,” in full 
color. Closer scrutiny hana ped 
that this section was perforated 
and formed a post card, “Com- 
pliments of Dining Car Depart- 
ment, Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road.” This was just what the 
Schoo!master wanted, to drop in 
the box addressed to his boy at 
home the minute he_ reached 
Washington. Very thoughtful 

“What’s this Baltimore & Ohic 
Special Dinner, $1.25?” inquired 
your pedagogue, addressing Mr 
Mass. 

Mr. Mass described the meal. 

“Sounds good.” 

“Oh; it is sir—wery good 
Whatever you see marked ‘B & 0 
Special’ you can know is good." 
He said it, not boastfully but with 
conviction tinged with pride. That 
settled it. And there was a 
friendliness and hominess about 
the feeling that one could safely 
take “pot luck” on the B & O! 

. 2.8 


When the last bite of th 
delicious “B & O Special Dinner” 
was safely tucked away under the 
Schoolmaster’s belt he had just 
one fault to find with the road 
He liked its seven feet of car- 
pet connecting the vestibules, and 
he appreciated the souvenir postal, 
and he was pleased to be able to 
know somebody in the car to call 
by name. But why did they tempt 
a traveler into eating more tian 
was comfortable? 

Whereupon he looked dow at 
a silver tray which the waiter had 
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8 Oi > A Fiexlume Sign—. 


inquired 


sing | [IE No Other Advertising Reaches More 
he meal — People for the Same Money 


ry good 


‘=<: T is not the unusual crowd, but the constant 
but with stream of people who pass every hour of the day 
ride. That and night that gives Flexlume Electric Signs their 
TR Pm tremendous advertising power. Many of the large 
Id safely national advertisers realize this. That is why they 


3 & O! are using Flexlumes to “tie” all of their other pub- 
licity right to the place the goods are sold. 


| Din: Flexlumes have raised, show-white glass letters, standing 
under the out from a dark background. They are perfect day signs as 
t well as night signs. Other Flexlume advantages are greatest 

reading distance, lowest upkeep cost, most artistic designs. 


We will be glad to send you a sketch showing a Flexlume to suit 
the particular needs of your business and gn éstimate of cost. 


FLEXLUME SIGN CO., 32 Kail St. Buffalo, N. ¥. 
Flexlume—Electric Signs made only by The Flexlume Sign Co. 
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LUMBERMEN 


offer power plant equipment and 
mill accessory firms; building ma- 
terial and truck manufacturers a 
big sales field. For surveys ask 


Est. 1873 CHICAGO 











FORD Car TRADE JOURNAL 
(Member A. B. C.) 

Every Ford Car Dealer is doing business. 
Winter cannot stop them, for half the ma- 
chines are used for commercial work. 

The care and repair of over FOUR MIL- 
LION Cars now running is big business. 

If you have accessories, shop tools, or eny 
other merchandise Ford dealers can use, we 
offer you the direct way to reach them. 

New York Office: 98 Park Place 





Frank M. Dampman, Manager 
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If you want 
A Business Paper Editor 


Able to shoulder heavy editorial responsibility. 
Can create good-will by making a publication 
a more positive, constructive factor in its field. 
Has had seven years’ comprehensive training 
on big industrial publication well known to you. 
His record as analyst of business methods is 
advertising; has prepared 
plans and written the copy. Put him to work 
to build _a better business paper. Address 
“B. P. E.,” Box 74, care of Printers’ Ink. 


unusual. Knows 








The 
RAILROAD MARKET 
consists of 
TWO MILLION MEN 
and their FAMILIES 


KOCH’S LIST 

of RAILROAD 

MAGAZINES 
Circulation 

One MILLION and a HALF 


Send for Rate and Data Folder giving a 
survey of this field, 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago. 
512 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





Sell to ST. LOUIS 


And Its Famous 
150-Mile Radius 


Globe-Memocrat 
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just placed in front of him, and 
lo!—a little roll of six after- 
dinner mints, “Compliments Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad.” 

It seemed: to the Schoolmaster 
almost as though he was a guest 
of Mr. Willard! 

And so, as he sits here in tiie 
Pullman, still an hour out of 
Washington, promising himself to 
go back on the B & O, your pre- 
ceptor writes this little lesson 
while it is fresh in his mind. For 
if a great, soulless railroad cor- 
poration can get its personality 
across so_ effectively —and ) 
profitably—with a seven-foot strip 
of carpet, a Souvenir postal, a 
rubber stamp and six after-dinner 


- mints, all of which the traveling 


public really pays for anyway, 
does it not offer a big lesson to 
other businesses which would 
profit greatly did those whose 
mission it is to express them, 
study a bit harder to create a 
more definite, a more pleasing 
corporate personality? 

There is nothing new in this 
lesson. It is merely the old, old 
principle of taking thought of the 
little things that count for so 
much in life and making them do 
a big job of friend-making for a 
corporation that is otherwise in- 
articulate. 

* * * 


Oren F. Hill, proprietor of 
the Hyder Drug Company, Hy- 
der, Alaska, is evidently one of 
those obliging merchants who 
believes in giving the people what 
they want. In a recent advertise- 
ment he announces the official 
opening of the pill season, and 
offers practically every variety of 
pill, literally made to order. Mr. 
Hill evidently doesn’t have: too 
much faith in the medicinal power 
of his pills—but then he is a will- 





——Free Book—— 
“Advertising Simplified” 


Teaches fundamentals of advertising in a 
clear, simple way. Valuable to all adver 
tisers and beginners especially. Over 10° 
pages on rates, engravings, typography and 
proven newspaper classified and display lists 
1922 Edition FREE if you apply on, your 
business station 
CHARLES H. JTOUZALIN AGENCY 

Gon. Advertising 7 8. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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him, an 
ix after- 


«® TYou Pay for Good Copy 
ee: | —Why Not Have It? 


yf: The writing of good copy is a specialized branch of advertising. 
imself Covy—human copy—brings response to your advertising—whether you 


our pre- sel! service, soap or investments. Every word of the copy we produce 
is written from the angle of customer appeal. It is copy of logic and 
cormmon sense, without the slightest suggestion of insincerity, flippancy 
or vulgarity. It is resultful, for it follows the trend of the buying mind. 
ty [The experience of our personnel covers every field—the preparation 
of investment literature, merchandising campaigns, technical and ser- 
vice copy, house organ material, magazine articles, books, booklets, 
form letters, circulars—anything involving the written word. 


) 
a 
: Increase the returns from your advertising by placing your copy prep- 





ravelit aration in our hands. 

anyway, 

esson'o | JOHNSTONE - RHOADES COMPANY 

- whose Specialists in 

—_ General and Financial Copy and Business Literature 

pleasing § 353 Fifth Avenue New York 
in this Telephone 6673 Murray Hill 

old, old ee 

p~ the Bt mw :, — HOUSE-ORGAN HEAD- 
or so Market News : QUARTERS 

them do ——————2) Will Tell You How to Boost 

; = : Sales—Create Good Will 
g for a A Monthly Trade Paper Send for, The Blue Pencil. « 
wise in- FEATURING 5 * vo $522 MERCHANDISE’ | i] Flouse-Organe in an scthori- 


What have you to market that can be retailed tative, thorough way. Full 
from Se to $5.00? of new ideas. 

Glad to work with you on merchandising and Sample Copy Free— 
—* ~ eas. We reach only well- Subscription $3 a year 


House-Organ Headquarters, 
158 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 187 Montague St., Brooklyn 
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The 
Underwear é-Hosiery 


ASLAN 
321 BROADWAY NEWYORK $ 


$ Oe Reed PERS THRUSH SE SeHR ER Ge OSE CREE RESO LA ROBES 


av enon ensereses 





“GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 


TORONTO MONTREAL WINNIPES 
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| you can’t 
| hire me!— 


unless you can use: 


A character that is clean, 
a heart that is human, a 
brain university trained, a 
body never sick a day; 
Nine years’ achievement 
in advertising, publicity 
and newspaper wor k, 
mostly executive ; 
seasoning ranging 
from pitching hay to 
teaching history, from 
ringing street car fares to 
selling shoes and Shake- 
speare ; 





Early 


but if you can give me: 
A job that is Worth while 
now, plus a future, 
A salary as big as the job, 
A chance to give you the 
best that God gave me, 

then I’m your man! 
Thirty-four years old and 
married. Now employed 
in advertising and making 
good. Eager to make 
better. Can handle your 
work from plan_ to 
printed page. What can 
you offer? 


“L. D.,” Box 76, Printers’ Ink. 




















Complete Mailing Service 
SAMPSON & MURDOCK CO. - 
rovidence Worcester 
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ing merchant and likes to take 
care of his trade. 
Here is his advertisement: 
NOW IS THE TIME 


To commence laying in your 
winter’s supply of 
P 4 


Our registered pharmacist makes then 
in all sizes and all colors to suit «ach 
individual requirement. 

We have them Rounp like a Rou p 
WatTERMELON and Lone like a Loic 
WATERMELON, onl) not so Bic! 
Pitts—Red, White and Blue 
Black, Green and k'nd of Brow: 
Pink Pills made to order 
HYDER DRUG CO. 

Oren F. Hitt, Prop. 

Hyder, Alaska 


“THE POSTOFFICE STORE’ 

The Schdolmaster somehow 
feels that Hill’s talents are being 
wasted on the frigid air of Alaska 
Surely there is a future for a man 
who has the keen understanding 
of service that is shown in the 
above advertisement. 

* * * 

The influence of new patterns, 
new ideas, in the manufacture of 
an article, is of perhaps more 
consequence than most of us 
imagine. Twice in a single week, 
the Schoolmaster has heard stories 
that bear on this subject. One, a 
manufacturer of cheap linoleum, 
found that sales were slipping. 
And ‘this in the face of an in- 
creased advertising appropriation. 

A series of new patterns was 
introduced, and these were illus- 
trated and talked about. Sales 
picked up. The trade had simply 
grown tired of the same old pat- 
terns that had been going the 
rounds for nearly six years. 

A wall-paper manufacturer told 
the Schoo!master the same thing. 
It is necessary to introduce a new 
pattern or so every six months, 
although there are good old 
reliables that seem never to pall 
on the public. 

The Schoolmaster knows a firm 
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Publishers Representativ . 


Advertising service company will repre ent 
magazine in Chicago and Central West terri- 
tory. Prefer business paper. Must be A.!:.C 
and give agency recognition. Established W »st- 
ern business not essential, but must have «ir- 
culation that will enable live wire to dev lop 
business. Have record successful 4 $ 
development and of selling where others fai 
Will travel = — high- ~class = 
Percentage bas ¢..” 
Printers’ Ink, 333 Pannier Ges Biden Chicago 
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ting out popular boxed candy 
pound containers. To stimu- 
business, a new box with a 
: tradé name is thrown into the 
ech every little while, although 
contents of the package may 
© approximately the same. 
‘Said this sales manager: 
Things seemed a bit slow in the 
dy line. We put out a special 
‘yke-it-Home-Tonight’ box and 
ertised it in afternoon papers 
| were gratified at the prompt 
ponse, This was followed by 
‘our-o-clock chocolate bar, with 
cial copy to explain that the 
rage business man is apt to be 
ungry at that hour.” 


&. A. Travis Heads Staff of 
Locomobile Company 


E. A. Travis, formerly in charge of 
sales in the New York metropolitan dis- 
trict for the Locomobile Company of 
America, has been made general sales 
manager of the company, with _head- 
quarters at Bridgeport, Conn. Clinton 
B. Amorous, who has been general sales 
manager and assistant to the president 
of the Daniels Motor Car Company, 
Reading, Pa., becomes New England 
sales manager for the Locomobile. 
Wilson S. Porter, formerly with 
Philadelphia branch of the 
St. Claire Company, has resigned to 
manage the Locomobile’s Chicago branch. 

These changes mark an important re- 
organization of the Locomobile Com- 
pany, which is making offers to former 
officials now with other concerns. 


. Appointed Sales Manager of 
Petroleum Iron Works 


: formerly manager of 
the Tampico, exico, office of The 
Petroleum Iron Works Company, 
Sharon, Pa., manufacturer of tanks and 
petroleum refinery equipment, has been 
made sales manager of the company. 
His headquarters will be at Sharon, Pa. 
Mr. Connelly succeeds H, A. Bishop as 
sales manager. 


J. A. Connelly, 


FE. E. Huebsch with B. Fischer 
& Co. 


Elmer E. Huebsch, formerly with 
Thomas F, Logan, Inc., and the Philip 
Kobbe Co., New York, is now with 
i. Fischer & Co., Inc., New York, 
i coffee and "rice, in special sales 
work, 


J. Goe with Farnsworth, 
Brown & Schaefer 


Theodore J. Goe has joined Farns- 
orth, Brown & Schaefer, Inc., New 
ork, advertising agency, as account ex- 
cutive. 
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2-Color 
Printing 


Exceptionally low costs on 
fine catalog and book work 
in long runs. 


We have for sale excess capacity 
of new Cottrell two-color two-side 
web rotary magazine press, deliv- 
ering sheet 24% in. x 35% in. 
Finest color work at cost far be- 
low any flat-bed equipment. 


Address ” ns Printers’ Ink 











INCREASING 
NET PROFITS 
sane 

















F YOU are interested in 
adding, 8% to the net prof- 
its of your businesss dur- 

ing 1922, tear out the MEMO 
—now-—and hand it to your 
secretary when you dictate 
the mornin’s mail. 


Merely Ask for Booklet NC55 


ROGER W. BABSON'S 
Statistical Organization 


Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass. 
(Suburb of Boston) 


The Largest Organization of Its 
, Character in the World 

















Clip Off Here 


MEM for oo ne 


Secretary 

Write Roger W. Babson, founder of the 
Babson Statistical nization, Welles- 
ley Hills,82, Mass..as follows: Please send 
me Booklet NC5S'"Increasing Net Prof- 
its” and copy ‘of Recent Report— gratis. 
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Direct Mail Advertising 
reduces cost of selling. POSTAGE 


MAGAZINE—published monthly—tells 
how to write Sales-Producing Letters, 
Circulars, Booklets, House Magazines. 
Send $2.00 for 12 months’ subscription. 


POSTAGE, 18 E. 18th St., N. Y. 
WHAT IS YOUR PROBLEM? 


ASK TheSearch-Light 


Anything You Want to Know 
A Special Service Organization—F ounded in 1895 
Investigators, Researchers, Statisticians, 
Writers, Illustrators, tors. 

A Library Comprising Millions of Records, 
Clippings and Pictures. 

EGBERT GILLISS HANDY 
Founder-President and Executive Chairman. 
Francis Trevelyan Miller, LL.D., Litt.D. 

450 Fourth Avenue, New York. [Editor-in-Chief 


IRECT 


More per thousand than you 
ever thought possible at less 
cost, using Pallen’s New Triple 
“Master” Mail Order Device. 
Write for Sample and 
reduced prices 


J. PALLEN & CO., Columbus, Ohio 











MAIL 
ORDERS 
























PERFECTION 
COPY-FITTER 


For Every Advertising Man 


Here’s a time, money, work and 
worry saving assistant for your lay- 
out and copy preparation. A perfect 
scale used mechanically—not referred 
to—that tells you exactly the amount 
of copy for a given space. No count- 
ing of words, no multiplying—the 
Copy Fitter does it all. As necessary 
to the Advertising man as the slide- 
rule to the Engineer. 

Sent on FREE TRIAL — $2.00 if Kept 


Send me your name and address for 
a Perfection Copy-Fitter on 10 days’ 














FREE trial. Try it on your work. 
If it makes good, send me $2.00. 
If not, return it. That’s fair, isn’t 


it? Then send for yours NOW. 


J.B.WALKER 
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Advertises Home Bank as Aid 
to Thrift 


The widespread distribution of the 
home recording bank, marketed by The 
Automatic Recording Safe Company, 
Chicago, affords the basis for recent dis. 
play advertising in one of the Chicago 
newspapers. The copy lists more than a 
hundred local banks which offer the 
home banks to . itors and mentions 
the thousands State and national 
banks which furnish them to make 
saving easier and more interesting. The 
appeal is directly to the thrift of the 
individual salary and wage earner, the 
copy stating that in the past fifteen y ars 
more than a billion dollars have been 
saved in these banks. 


M. S. Kimball with W. § 
Quinby Co. 

M. S. Kimball, assistant advertising 
manager of the United Drug Company, 
Boston, for the last five years, is now 
advertising manager of the W. § 

uinby Company, Boston, importers and 
istributor of La Touraine coffee and 
La Touraine tea. 


Placing Orders for Nursery 
Advertising 


Harry H. Kroh, otverteas ent 
has secured the account of fF . Lovett, 
nurseyman, Little Silver J. yd. is 
placing orders for an early spring ca 
paign. Farm publications and new 
papers will be used. 


L. H. Towner Goes with 
Augusta “Chronicle” 


L. H. Towner, who has been adve 
tising manager of the Muskogee, Okla., 
Daily Phoenix, has resigned to go with 
the Augusta, Ga., Chronicle, in a similar 
capacity. 


Ray Becker Leaves Candy 
Trade Journals 


Ray Becker has resigned as adve: 
tising manager. of Candy and Ice 
Cream, Candy Jobber and Candy Fac- 
tory, Chicago. 


Ralph H. Booth, president of the 
Booth Publishing Company, publisher of 
the Grand Rapids, Mich., Press., has 
purchased the alamazoo, Mich., Gasett 


evening and Sunday, from E. F. Rowe 








6.N. Michigan Ave.Chicaqo 


and A, E. Kettle. 





CANADIAN ADVERTISING 


CALI 
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TORONTO 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Printing and Stationery Broker, now 
dong $25,000 a year, wishes capital— 
$19,000—to expand business and install 
pr rt iberal returns. Suite 603, 
50° Fi Avenue, New York City. 


Printing Plants and Businesses 
Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 
CONNER, FENDLER & CO. 
New York City 


ANYBODY WHO 
buys or sells or invests in a Publish- 
ine Business without first consulting the 
Harris-Dibble Co., 297 Madison Ave. 
New York, has not completely cover 
his own interests. 


FOR SALE 
Well-equipped printing plant in runnin 
condition. Cylinder presses, Kelly a | 
Miller presses, linotypes, and up-to-date 
composing room. ill consider sales- 
man with trade and cash to buy out 
partners. Box 385, Printers’ Ink. 


Own a Morning Daily 


Old-established firm moving next month 
to new quarters (near Pennsylvania Post 
Office) will accept to print a morning 
daily news or trade paper. With a com- 
plete up-to-date plant and equipment, in- 
cluding Goss newspaper web press, it 
can turn out a 7- or 8-column paper of 
4, 8 or 12 pages. Also addressing and 


bi ailing. 
“PUBLISHERS” 
5 General P. O. Box 200, New York 


HELP WANTED 


World’s Fastest Selling Auto Accessory ! 
County distributors wanted; write to 
day. L. Spring Oiler Co., San 
Diego, Cal. 


Direct Mail Man able io invest $5,000 
up wanted by service agency controlling 
virgin feld in richest section of South. 
Now have business in sight to net more 
than $50,000 and willing to give sub- 
stantial interest to capable man_to get 
capital necessary to handle. Prefer man 
familiar with Southern conditions. Box 
389, Printers’ Ink. 


Experienced and capable typographical 
layout man wan in progressive and 
financially sound printiog organization in 
New York City. Must be a man of ideas 
having complete knowledge of type faces 
and be competent to lay out attractive 
advertising literature, also composition 
for magazine advertising. Man with ad- 
vertising agency experience supported by 
University training preferred. Answer, 
giving references and complete histo 

oi former activities. Box 381, P. I. 



































Advertising Manager, or salesman, for 
paper in eastern Pennsylvania. Give 
references of present or past positions. 
Must be man who can produce results. 
Good opening for live wire. Box 377, 
Printers’ Ink, 


Trade-Journal Publisher wants 
young man of education with prac- 
tical publishing experience to act as 
assistant publisher. Box 401, P. L. 


Export Advertising Solicitor—Largest 
export ine in its field desires 
oung man to solicit advertising in New 
ork territory. Salary or drawing 
account and commission. Permanent 
> unusual opportunity. Address 
ox 409, P. I., giving full information. 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR 
National magazine, largest in the field, 
semi-technical, semi-popular, has excel- 
lent opportunity for capable young writer 
experienced in trade or gen maga- 
zine editing. Chicago. Describe experi- 
ence fully. Box 411, Printers’ Ink. 


A POSITION—NOT A JOB 

is open for a young lady who can write 
copy, make layouts, who understands 
type and engraving, has a good sense 
of style in women’s clothes and can do 
comparative shopping for an organiza- 
tion in which it is a pleasant place to 
work. It is an opportunity. Address 
“Friendly,” Box 407, Printers’ Ink. 


FOUR YEARS AGO I took desk-room 
in New York and started alone. Now 
there are three of us and we have just 
leased ce with room for one more. 
There is no straight “salary,” so no 
down-and-outer need apply; nor is it a 
place for one who hasn’t yet begun to 
strike out for himself, for we are frankly 
anticipating. e want no mon in- 
vestment; we want a man who will add 
advertising and sales ability to our or- 
ganization, and take from it in equitable 
proportion. Box 390, Printers’ Ink. 


OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS 

We require the services of two active, 
persistent men to sell patented adver- 
tising features and a complete printing 
service to leading direct-by-mail adver- 
tisers in New York. Dependability es 
sential. A “tortoise” rather than a 
“hare” will succeed in this work, which 
requires intelligent, concentrated, cheer- 
ful effort. Exceptional support from one 
of the best organizations in the business. 
These men should be under thirty-five, 
able and willing to take instructions and 
should have a good knowledge of print- 
ing (type faces, paper, photo-engraving, 
color, etc.). niversity men preferred. 
Write, giving age, previous employers, 
earnings for past two years and refer- 
ences. Write fully in first letter. Lib- 
eral salary to men who can make good. 
Box 382, Printers’ Ink. 
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EXECUTIVE SECRETARY for a na- 
tional trade organization of limited mem- 
bership, Gentile, between the ages of 
30 ond 40 preferred, 

Must have ability to edit a monthly 
bulletin to members, and willing to 
travel. Must be a keen observer, with 
ideals and vision. Address Box 388, 
Printers’ ers’ Ink. 

A Monthly Magazine 
requires in its N. Y. office a young 
man or young woman with some expe- 
rience in its make-up, order and proof 
department. Excellent opportunity. Give 
in first letter age, experience, educa- 


tion and salary desired. Address Box 
408, Printers’ Ink. 





We Want to Pay 
$3,000 to $4,000 
salary to one who can phrase 
department store news into 
cheerful (not funny), inter- 

esting copy. 

Write fully of previous ex- 
perience and submit a speci- 
men or two. 

Address, Box 378, Printers’ 
Ink. 








Sales Letters, Advertis- 
ing, Publicity Manager 


A professional service organization wants 


a man to assume responsibility for sales 
promotion, write effective sales letters, 
prepare some advertising and general 
publicity copy, supervise the distribution 
of selling circulars and other printed 
matter, and make occasional calls on 
prospective clients. 

Our executives are willing to advise 
the newcomer, but we want a man fitted 
by training and experience to do creative 
work on his own account, and to develop 
rapidly to larger responsibility. 

In reply, give the facts which you ‘re 
gard as essential for your availability to 
be considered in comparison with others, 
and among other things state your age, 
education, connected chronological ac- 
count of business experience since leav- 
ing school, present and expected salary, 
reason for desiring to make a change, 
and how soon available. 

Mention explicitly any experience you 
have had with the accounting, financing, 
or production planning of any manu- 
facturing business; or what, if any, sys- 
tematic instruction you have had on 
these subjects. 

If your experience has been restricted 
to the selling of commodities, please do 
not freply to this advertisement. Box 
379, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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P PUBLICITY MAN 

Big national association, Chicago, aff. 
unusual opportunity for versatile you 
newspaper man capable of all-around ;ub- 
licity work. Write fully. Box 410, P 


COPY AND LAYOUT MAN 
Have opening for young man 
agency experience. “xcellent oppo 
nity. Give full portentace in or 
letter. GEORGE S. DE ROUVII 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, 6 S 
Pearl Street, Albany, N. Y. 


Advertising Man Wanted—Able to « 
inate national campaigns, write copy, n 

layouts, buy printing, engraving. T 
ough and practical experience food p: 
uct advertising positively necessary, S 
frankly experience, age, ambitions, sa! 
now earned. Excellent opportunity ri 
man. Replies confidential. Box 417, P 


ADVERTISING SOLICITORS 
You are offered an exceptionally att 
tive proposition by a recently established 
agency. Live, active solicitors wanted. 
Come fully prepared to talk business and 
close deals. See Mr. Hackett, Knick 
erbocker Universal Advertising Agency, 
Suite 525, Knickerbocker Bldg., Broad 
way and 42nd St., New York City. 














E have an opening for a salesman 
who is well and favorably known 
to buyers of printing in quantity. 
To a high-grade man of real experience 
and ability this is the opportunity of a 
lifetime to join the staff of New York's 
foremost printing plant. Apply in writ- 
ing in strict confidence, giving details of 
present and past connections, volume, 
kind of business, etc. Wm, H. Friedman, 
Secretary, The Carey Printing Co., In 

Tenth Ave. and 36th St., New York City 





. MISCELLANEOUS 


House-organs, folders, booklets, etc. 
Well- ” pped concern doing work for 
New < firm for many years can ome 
additional work, High-class; prom] 

delivery, close ne STRYK ER 
PRESS, Washington, N, Phone 100. 


Airplane Advertising 
Campaigns offered now on busi 


ness basis—guaran 
teed circulation in territories covered 
definite schedules—most modern equip 
ment, including spare ships—advance 
man in auto ahead of ship arranges 
posting, publicity, sampling, free rides, 
etc. Agency differential. Ask for full 
information with rates. J. G. Robel 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 











POSITIONS WANTED 


Technical Advertising Manager 
10 years’ experience in technical and 
industrial advertising and journalism 
Graduate engineer. Available to manu 
facturer, agency or trade journal. Bx 
376, care of Printers’ Ink. 








Trade-paper editor, agricultural 
writing experience, splendid rec- 
ord, wants job March Ist. Prop- 
erly vouched for. Box 413, P. |. 
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EX2ERIENCED EDITORIAL MAN 


jus rial publicity director; 
editor, whole or part time. 








ung Man, having chosen advertising 

vocation, would like to secure a 
rection with advertising agency. 
seen mod we 








ertising Assistant—Young man, 23, 
res position as assistant to advertising 
, ager in advertising or production de- 
a 5 years’ experience with agency 
< publisher. Collegetrained. Box412,P.1. 








Young Woman, varied business experi- 
, including work in advertising de- 
desires position in an ee 
Can handle details, 





peblishens’ Live Wire, 27, college edu- 
desires permanent 
, paper or magazine; experienced edit: 

, news writing, make-up, ee 
Reasonable salary accepted. 


FORCEFUL SELLING COPY! 
ATTRACTIVE LAYOUTS! 
Live young man, age 20, well educated. 
Two years’ brimful-of- -experience agency 
Address Box 416, Printers’ 














Ad vertising Assistant desires opportunity 
a ntelligently assist busy advertising man. 

nderstands copy writing, printing. Han- 
dl correspondence. Efficient stenographer. 
Age 20, Columbia University Adv. 
. Excellent references. Box 386, P. I. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER with wide 





iocven change of connection March 
n handle farm paper or county circu- 





f married. Address Circulator, 
Box 405, Printers’ Ink. 


Ea LANCE oe. 





handle _one more reliable account. 


coPyY Waremn—Gneenrane 
seeks good opening, any c ity. 
Agency copy chief. 
detail and corresponiienee 














I want to work for a printer of beau- 
tiful booklets and catalogues. Recently 
assistant service manager and collabora- 
tor in the production of one of the most 
attractive, successful printers’ house- 
organs. Desire opportunity for greater 
knowledge of, and further expansion 
in, color and typographic arrangement. 
Address Box 406, care of Printers’ Ink. 


FORMER HEAD 


of national agency open for 
Chicago connection 
Plans, Copy, Merchandising 
Address Box 403, care of Printers’ Ink 
LARGE RETAIL OF WHOLESALE 
CLOTHIER 








I’ve reached the top rung in Men’s store 
advertising with the largest concerns in 
America—want to go higher and assume 
larger responsibilities, Ripe in experience, 
clean record, able, aggressive, wholesome 
personality. Highest experiences, Desire 
giving reasonable notice to present em- 
ployer. Address Box 383, Printers’ Ink. 


No, I’m Not Desperate— 


but I know that the only way to get 
to the top of the ladder is to start at 
the bottom. I’ve studied advertising, 
now I want to practise it. Oh, yes, 
I’ve had some experience, as an errand 
boy and copy writer. An interview 
will prove I’m good at either job. 
Age 21. Box 415, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING WRITER-MANAGER 
“Remarkable ability for choosing the 
things most worth saying, then say- 
ing them in a way that cannot fail 
to get attention and action.’’ 
Thorough executive. University 
M.A: Editor three magazines. In 
Who’s Who. Manufacturing, whole- 
sale and retail experience. Age 34. 
6,000. Box 402, Printers’ Ink. 


Sales Promotion Man 
University training; 26 years old. A 
Publicity Man says: “His duties con- 
sisted in the preparation of Sales Pro- 
motion plans, dealer helps, writing 
advertising copy; also supervision of 
statistical records and clerical force. .. . 
He edits the house-organ. . . . Writes a 
splendid sales letter; his copy is alive 
with original ideas.” Box 384, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 























RODUCTION Now ,cneaged, 


ing aad men ER peg 
Associated with large 
publishers he effected 
great economies in production, 





He desires to connect 
where broad knowl- 
eige of printing, engraving, commercial 
at, and ability to buy advantageously— 
with creative ability, 
ring energy—may be put into full play. 
Tox 418, Printers’ Ink. 


with organization 


initiative, and un- 








Assistant 


The writer is an intelligent, wide 
awake young man (22) of executive 
calibre. Has a practical, mo dern 
knowledge of advertising and its me- 
chanics—improved by three years’ 
all-around, thorough experience cov- 
ering writing copy for all mediums; 
layouts; sales correspondence; art; 
printing; engraving; contracts, etc. 
Is well equipped through natural abil- 
ity and past experience for position 
of responsibility and trust. Details 
at personal interview. Box 420, P. I. 
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Outdoor Advertising Plants 


Owned and Operated by the 


‘[hos.Cusack (Ompany 


Chicago 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
St. Paul 
Duluth 
Omaha 
Lincoln 
Denver 
Pueblo 

St. Louis 


Kansas City, Mo. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
Cedar Rapids 
Davenport 
Oklahoma City 


New York 
Buffalo 
Rochester 


Springfield, Mass. 


Hartford 
Cleveland 
Toledo 
Akron 
Dayton 
Youngstown 
Lorain 
Ashtabula 
Indianapolis 
South Bend 


Louisville 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Harrisburg 
Altoona 
Scranton 
Wilkes-Barre 
Washington 
Baltimore 
Wilmington 
Atlanta 
Birmingham 
Jacksonville 
New Orleans 
Memphis 
Nashville 


Sales Offices in: 


Boston - Detroit - and Los Angeles 


In addition to these branch cities, the 
Thos. Cusack Co. operates in, or represents, 
over 8500 cities and towns 
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During 


1921 


Tue Cuicaco TRIBUNE carried 
more than a third of all 
advertising lineage placed in 
the six Chicago Newspapers. 


Tue Cuicaco Trisune led 
decisively in Local Display 
as well as in Wational Adver- 
tising. 


THe Cuicaco TRriBune carried 
far more Want Advertising 
than all other Chicago papers 
combined. 


THE Cuicaco Trigune has 


maintained vastly the /argest 
circulation—both Daily and 
Sunday. 


THE TRIBUNE 
FIRST 
Chicago 
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